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Notes on Some Anthropological Aspects of Communication 


CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


Harvard University 


This paper by Clyde Kluckhohn and the comments by A. L. Kroeber were prepared 
for the Wenner-Gren Foundation’s Burg Wartenstein Symposium (no. 13), ““Compara- 
tive Aspects of Human Communication,” held in Austria from September 4 to 10, 1960. 
On July 28 Clyde Kluckhohn died in New Mexico and Kroeber presented both papers to 
the Symposium. Kroeber’s comments were the last thing written by him before his death 
in Paris on October 5, 1960. The papers were made available to the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST through the good offices of Paul Fejos of the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
Anthropological Research. 


I TAKE as my general definition of communication Hockett’s (1958:573): 
‘communication is those acts by which one organism triggers another.” But 
[ shall deal only with that kind of communication called language. Language 
differs from other communication systems in that there is a nonlinear feedback. 
Language is physics, biology, and culture. I shall deal only with the cultural 
aspect of language, though I recognize that some of the universal features of 
human languages which are built into all cultures rest upon certain limiting 
conditions and forwardings provided by the constancies of physics and biology. 

rhere are many possibilities for review and discussion. By way of example, I 
shall mention three which are, in a sense, relatively miniscule but which have 
great theoretical interest. There is the question as to whether stuttering is de- 
termined by biological inheritance, or by the combination of constitutional pre- 
disposition and the individual’s unique life history, or whether a particular 
language and a particular culture—in general make for the appearance and per- 
sistence of stuttering. The most recent monograph (Stewart 1960) presents 
evidence for certain American Indian tribes that language-as-culture does in- 
deed influence the incidence and type of stuttering. A second sort of problem 
centers upon the following related enquiries: To what extent do words for the 
same persons, objects, or events tend to be acquired first or very early in the 
child’s vocabulary? Is approximately the same vocabulary level, mastery of 
syntax, and phonological control characteristic of, say, the three-year old child 
across cultures? Is the growth rate in vocabulary from infancy to adulthood 
(proportional to total vocabulary of the language) comparable in different 
languages and cultures? Roman Jakobson and a few others have pioneered 
such investigations, but most field workers in linguistics and anthropology 
have neglected to provide sufficiently comprehensive and detailed data. A 
third interesting development is the experimental creation of linguistic micro- 
cultures and the tracing of their evolution by Bavelas (see Gerard, Kluckhohn, 
and Rapoport, 1956: 25ff.), Lenneberg (1957), and others. 
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Many other inviting areas, large and small, within the field of cultural as- 
pects of communication will occur to any reader. I propose, however, to con- 
sider only the broadest. I assume that a cultural anthropologist is concerned 
primarily with what language does to people as manifested in their behavior. 
More specifically: what are the consequences for communication within and 
between cultural groups of one as opposed to another system of patterned, 
learned, and socially transmitted conventions? In short, this will be an estimate 
of the present position of what in the United States is termed “the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis.’’ My review will pay particular attention to recent attempts by 
psychologists and others to test this hypothesis empirically. The word “‘notes”’ 
in my title had a very deliberate intent. Preoccupation with earlier commit- 
ments prevented my preparing this paper with the thoroughness which the dig- 
nity of this symposium deserves. I do hope that these “notes” will at least serve 
the modest function of calling to the attention of our European colleagues some 
recent research, well worthy of scrutiny, which has largely been reported in 
media that they are not likely to see regularly. 

But before turning to linguistic relativity I wish to indicate briefly my 


awareness of pan-human features of language. 


UNIVERSALS IN LANGUAGE 

Lest one unwittingly fall—or appear to fall—into the trap of radical cultural 
relativity, it is useful to start with a reminder that there are universals and 
near-universals in language (see Aginsky and Aginsky 1948) as is the case with 
other categories of culture. There are the ‘‘design features” of which Hockett 
(this symposium) speaks. All of these are found in human languages. All lan- 
guages likewise have phonemes which are generated by combinations of dis- 
tinctive features. The number of these distinctive features and phonemes varies 
only within a limited range in known languages. All languages have vowels. In 
all languages an utterance can begin with a consonant, though there are some 
in which an utterance cannot begin with a vowel. The balance between eff- 
ciency and redundancy in the use of distinctive features to discriminate 
phonemes hovers—in all languages examined—around the 50 percent point. To 
give one illustration of a near-universal: only one small group of languages thus 
far described lacks at least one nasal consonant. 

Form-classes are universal. Every language has one or more second person 
pronouns. If a language has a category of dual numbers for the noun, it also has 
this category in the pronoun but not vice versa. A few more examples of near- 
universals. There ‘‘is the tendency in the most diverse languages for unvoiced 
consonants between vowels to become voiced.’' There is a high probability 
that in any given language a word designating the female parent will contain a 
nasal consonant. Second person singular pronominal gender strongly implies 
third person singular pronominal gender. 

It is a semantic universal that all languages have some metaphorically trans- 
ferred meanings. Solomon Asch’s work (chapter in Werner 1955) suggests that 
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some of these metaphors cross-cut at least a good many distinct cultures. Asch 
Says: 
(1) All the languages so far examined possess morphemes that simultane- 
ously describe a physical and a psychological quality. 
(2) All the languages we have studied possess some morphemes that desig- 
nate physical-psychological pairings identical with those found in Eng- 
lish. 


Indeed, the frequent statement by anthropologists that language represents 
‘‘pure culture”’ (i.e., is entirely conventional and arbitrary) is loose and must be 
sharply qualified. Brown, Black, and Horowitz (1955) have shown that Amer- 
ican students and Navaho Indians could distinguish by sound alone with a high 
statistical level of correctness pairs of opposites (e.g., “light” and “heavy’’) in 
Chinese and other languages unknown to them (e.g., Chinese “light”? and 
“heavy”: Americans 91 percent; Navaho 88 percent). 


LANGUAGE AND CULTURE: GENERAL 


For about a generation in the Unites States it was anthropological dogma 
that race, language, and culture varied in complete independence from one 
another: any coincidence between two or more of the categories was either 
purely fortuitqus or was the resultant of their happening to converge because of 
massive historical processes affecting them simultaneously throughout a long 
period. This simpliste view has been subject to considerable revision during the 
past decade or two. So far as language and culture are concerned, it seems in- 
herently likely that there must be some mutual influence between any given 
language and the culture with which it is associated. If one assumes an order in 
nature, then one must expect that some of the same principles will prevail 
within any specified category of nature—in this case, culture as manifested 
both in the linguistic and in the nonlinguistic way-of-life. 

Nevertheless, linguists and anthropologists alike remain properly skeptical 
of too facile or too embracive attempts to detect associations between the two 
realms. Thus, Moore and Olmsted (1952) and others have severely criticized 
Lévi-Strauss’s (1951) alleged homologies between major language families and 
the kinship systems characteristic of the corresponding major culture areas: 


Indo-European: elements numerous; structures simple. 


Sino-Tibetan: elements few; structures complex. 

African: midway between the two above. 

Oceanic: elements few; structures simple. 

Amerind: relatively high number of elements which succeed in be- 


coming organized into relatively simple structures by 
compelling these to assume an asymmetrical form. 


hese “homologies” are undoubtedly dubious in detail, and the scheme is un- 
doubtedly too simple and dramatically schematic. But it would be premature 
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to assert that a more refined investigation would utterly destroy the validity of 
gross contrasts between the major areas. 

There is also the problem, as Bittle (1953) has pointed out, of defining cul- 
ture areas in such a way that questions at issue are not begged. If one makes 
culture areas conform solely to ecological or geographical regions, then, in 
many cases, the possibility of testing the hypothesis is excluded; for different 
peoples with varying cultural backgrounds have moved into the area at differ- 
ent time periods. All peoples may have been there long enough so that there has 
been some borrowing, some influence of one or more cultures upon all others. 


characterizes the total area. As Hoijer (1951) says: ‘The world of social reality 
characteristic of the Navaho... is no more like that of the Hopi than it is like 
our own.” The apparent lack of co-extensivity between culture areas and lan- 
guage areas is not, therefore, decisive. (See Hoijer’s own chapter in Hoijer 


1954.) 

Certain issues which have often remained submerged in discussions of the 
language-culture relationship need to be made completely explicit: 


(1) Is the thesis that one system or the other has primacy—i.e., “‘causes”’ 
or determines the other—at least in certain particulars? Or 

(2) That influences are reciprocal with perhaps, say, cultural emphases de- 
termining lexical elaborations, on the one hand, and the morphological 
structure of the language influencing thought-forms and world view of 
the culture on the other hand. Or— 
That no position is taken or implied on determination. Rather, the the- 
sis is merely that one system mirrors the other in specified respects 
possibly on the premise that “language” and “‘culture”’ together consti- 
tute a kind of super-system. 
Are chronological dimensions with the possibility of time lag on one side 
or the other taken into account? (Example: the fact that contemporary 
British culture does not square with the extreme differentiations of 
flocking behavior—pride of lions, gaggle of geese, etc., etc.—in the Eng- 
lish language does not reject the hypothesis. It would be necessary to 
compare British culture as of the time that these lexical preoccupations 
developed and were accepted.) 
Are the correspondences between semantics and culture and those pos- 
tulated between grammar and culture clearly segregated or are they 
“confounded?” 
Is the problem, after all, as Hoijer (1958) has recently suggested, not 
that of relating language to culture but rather that “‘of precisely defin- 
ing the role of language, in both its structural and its semantic aspects, 
in the cultural matrix in which it operates?” 


Somewhat more narrowly and in psychological language, the authors of the 
final section of Psycholinguistics (Osgood and Sebeok 1954) have formulated 


the alternative hypotheses as follow: 


But this does not mean that there is necessarily a generalized culture which 
| 
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I. The cognitive states associated with stimuli influence the responses 
made to these stimuli. 

II. The behavior initially elicited by stimuli influences the cognitive states 
that come to be associated with signs of these stimuli. (This hypothe- 
sis implies that differences in language are not essential, that behavior- 
cognition relations may be sufficient.) 

The form of codification of the language used to talk about stimuli in- 
fluences the cognitions associated with these stimuli. 
The cognitions associated with stimuli influence the form of codifica- 
tion of the language used to talk about these stimuli. 


THE “SAPIR-WHORF HYFOTHESIS” 

In a general way, as Basilius (1952) and others have reminded us, Herder 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt ere precursors of this approach. Bastian was in- 
trigued by possible connections between culture and “‘mentality” (Kluckhohn 
and Prufer 1959:19). There is some parallel to de Sausurre’s “grammatical and 
lexicological language types”’: ‘‘motivated” and ‘‘unmotivated”’ terms, relative 
wealth of imitative words and derivational processes, etc. (cf. Ullman 1953). 
More recent European exponents in one way or another have been Cassirer 
Lenneberg 1955), Trier, Weisgerber, and Bally. 

In its American form the first statement appears to have been the tentative 
one by Boas (1911). Sapir when he published his Language in 1921 was very 
cautious: 


If it can be shown that culture has an innate form, a series of contours, quite apart from 
subject-matter of any description whatsoever, we may have a something in culture that may 
serve as a term of comparison with and possibly a means of relating it to language. But until 
such purely formal patterns of culture are discovered and laid bare we shall do well to hold the 
drifts of language and of culture to be non-comparable and unrelated processes. 


Eight years later, however, Sapir (1929) was stating what I regard as the 
essential hypothesis: namely, that a person’s conception of the world is inti- 


mately related to the nature of his native language: 


Human beings do not live in the essential world alone, nor alone in the world of social activity 
as ordinarily understood, but are very much at the mercy of the particular language which has 
become the medium of expression for their society. It is quite an illusion to imagine that one 
adjusts to reality essentially without the use of language and that language is merely an essential 
means of solving specific problems of communication or reflection. The fact of the matter is 
that the ‘real world” is to a large extent unconsciously built up on the language habits of the 
group. No two languages are ever sufficiently similar to be considered as representing the same 
social reality. The worlds in which different societies live are distinct worlds, not merely the same 
world with different labels attached. 


This conception was developed and exemplified in a variety of languages by 
a good many writers of whom Whorf (papers as republished, 1956), Lee (papers 
as republished, 1959), Hoijer (1951, 1953, 1954) have probably been the most 
influential. The trend continues. Thus Landar (1959) argues that Navaho folk- 
lore resonates the language’s obsession with motion, though he considers pre- 
mature the generalization that movement (so central in the Navaho verb) is for 
Navahos “‘a source and sign of power.’”’ Win (1960) suggests an interrelation be- 
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tween the absence of tenses in Burmese and the behavioral tendency of the 
Burmese to “live temporally in immediately experienced present events,” to 
find, for instance, the keeping of appointments, Western style, next to impos- 
sible. He maintains that—alike in Burmese behavior and in the language— 
action takes precedence over the actor. 

In other cases, attention is focused not upon purported correspondences be- 
tween behavioral modalities and grammar but upon semantics and cultural 
norms. Thus Wescott (1960) compares: ‘“‘plenitudes and paucities”’ of the lexi- 
con of a West African tribe with plenitudes and paucities of their life: 

... the relative abundance and subtlety of their words for shape, sound, and motion is 
well mirrored by their non-linguistic behavior—by the richness of their sculpture, music, and 
dance, and by the obvious pride they take in good bodily proportions, in a well modulated voice, 
and in elegant carriage. Conversely, the extreme scarcity and vagueness of their words for color 
is equally well mirrored by an almost total absence of Bini pictorial art, by the drabness of their 
buildings . . . and by the colorlessness of the Bini tribal costume, which is a simple white. 


On the other hand, he finds that the correlations are incomplete: 


The linguistic evidence for Bini sound-sensitivity . . . is considerably less. . . . Moreover, in the 
semantic areas of texture, stance, and shade, my findings for Bini were not what I had expected 
in the light of the findings we have just discussed in the areas of shape, motion, and color. I found, 
for example, that the Bini vocabulary of texture was quite comparable to that of English, despite 
the fact that the Bini vocabulary of body-motion and carriage is much richer than ours. And I 
was surprised to find that Bini has as many words for shade as English does, in spite of Bini 
poverty in the color area and of the close relation between the two areas of color and shade. 


Sometimes the thesis is that language defines the content of perception and, 
through perception, the entire content of culture. Sometimes the contention is 
more restricted: there is some sort of interrelation between the two or just that 
the logical processes of a particular group cannot be understood without com- 
prehending their habits of categorization as mediated by the language (e.g., 
Evans-Pritchard 1954). The general field is varyingly described as “linguistic 
relativity” or as “‘metalinguistics” or as “‘ethnolinguistics” (which is also used 
in several quite different senses). 

Criticisms. The facts compel agreement that languages differ in their cate- 
gories and as to what distinctions it is obligatory to make. Arabic has no gen- 
eric term for horse but only terms for particular breeds and conditions of 
horses. The differentiation of singular and plural in Chinese is optional—not 
compulsory as in English. Chinese provides at least 23 different words for what 
(to a speaker of English) are only slightly different ways of carrying. While 
anything that is said in one language can be rendered in some fashion or other 
into any second language, experience shows that some kinds of communication 
between language x and language y are more difficult than others—involving 
more awkwardness or circumlocution or straining. Languages differ even more 
profoundly in what they must express than in what they can express. Nootka 
grammar forces its speakers to indicate some physical feature like left-handed- 
ness or astigmatism or short stature or large appetite or bald-headedness— 
each and every time a person is mentioned or spoken to. Some languages have 
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two kinds of first person plural: a “‘we’’ that denotes “you and I’”’ and another 
denoting ‘‘I and some other people, excluding you.”’ 

Examples could be multiplied, but it is unnecessary. Two things are unar- 

guable: 

(1) Languages vary in their semantic elaborations and distinctions, and 
sometimes at least the associations of these variations with other as- 
pects of the culture are palpable. 

(2) There is a wide gamut of patterning of the compulsory categories of lan- 
guages and the apparatus whereby these compulsory categories are ex- 
pressed. 


However, as Carroll and Casagrande (1958: 21) say: 


In order to find evidence to support the linguistic relativity hypothesis it is not sufficient 
merely to point to differences between languages and assume the users of these languages have 
correspondingly different mental experiences; if we are not to be guilty of circular inference, it 
is necessary to show some correspondence between the presence or absence of a certain linguistic 
phenomenon and the presence or absence of a certain kind of “nonlinguistic” response. 


It is this question of correlation between linguistic patterns and modalities of 
behavioral response that has been investigated most extensively by empirical 
research in recent years. 

Since the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis has obvious implications for cognition 
and perception, the psychologists have become interested and have given re- 
newed attention to the psychology of language. These efforts have not always 
been based upon sufficient familiarity with the technical details of contempo- 
rary structural linguistics (cf. Olmsted and Moore 1952). Nevertheless, the 
psychologists have raised a number of pertinent questions and criticisms: 

(1) Attempts to show cognitive differences by comparison of abstracted 
general meanings of morphemes or lexemes (as Whorf and others have 
done) are dubious because: 

(a) much more is cognized than is expressed by individual morphemes. 
... The general meaning of morphemes is probably of lesser im- 
portance in cognition than the sum of associations bound up with 
the complete utterance, or even with individual morphemes or 
groups of morphemes (Lenneberg 1953) 

(b) ... practically no common frame of reterence, no basis for a seg- 
mental, one-by-one comparison exists . . . (Lenneberg 1953). 

(2) Circular reasoning; need for experimental validation (Lenneberg 1953; 
Werner and Kaplan 1956; Osgood 1960, etc.). 

(3) Need to link the developmental to the comparative approach. Are the 
differences ‘‘orderable within a developmental sequence”? Werner and 
Kaplan (1956) say: 

The developmental psychologists have no quarrel with the view that different linguistic struc- 

tures are intimately linked with different cognition. We do, however, seek to go beyond the Sapir- 


Whorf-Lee hypothesis as it is usually presented. 
(a) We regard linguistic products as one manifestation of a general symbolizing function 
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which we assume to underlie them. . . . Language, for us, is primarily activity and only secondarily 


product. 
(b) We question the identification of all of experience with a single mode of expression- 


and in fact the most advanced mode of expression—verbal language. It is our thesis that experi- 
ence is organized simultaneously at various psychogenetic levels and that the linguistic code of 
any society is only one level at which experience is expressed. 

(c) We assume that certain patterns of verbal-linguistic organization are, in terms of their 
formal psycholinguistic characteristics, closer to preverbal modes of articulating experience 
(gestural syntax, dream structure, etc.) than other linguistic patterns. In other words, we do 
not regard all psycholinguistic phenomena as being on the same level of development. 


In 1953, a group of psychologists, linguists, and anthropologists met to con- 
sider the Whorf hypothesis (Hoijer 1954). Nothing like agreement was 
achieved. Indeed, there was little agreement as to what Whorf actually meant. 
His writings tended to be reacted to almost as projective instruments. In my 
opinion, McQuown rightly observed that Whorf was talking less about pat- 
terns of language as such “but about whole culture patterns, supersummative 
patterns, which make use of, and in some sense, are limited by the patterns of 
language as a medium for manifestation.” This is similar to Hoijer’s view that 
language may be conceived as one of several cultural systems, functionally 
linked to the rest. 

Other points made are interesting enough or important enough to mention. 
Greenberg was skeptical of more embracive generalizations but felt that mod- 
est, specific correlations between linguistic and nonlinguistic behavior are val- 
uable aids toward synchronic and diachronic understanding. The psychologist, 
Franklin Fearing, criticized Whorf for ignoring or giving but slight considera- 
tion to nonlinguistic cognition and for neglecting relationships between linguis- 
tic processes and communication in the wider sense. Hockett conceded that an- 
cient speech habits may well correlate with ‘philosophy of life’? but insisted 
that the most precisely definable differences between languages are also those 
that are most trivial from the “‘world view” interest. ‘“‘Languages differ not so 
much as to what can be said in them, but rather as to what it is relatively easy 
to say.”’ Linguistic pattern, according to Hockett, is least influential in the 
most practical contexts (including science); most significant in religion, philos- 
ophy, and literature. Two ethnologists (Eggan and Kennard) who had done 
very substantial field work among the Hopi maintained that their observations 
of culture and behavior provided at least partial confirmation for some of 
Whorf’s Hopi hypotheses. 

The position prior to some new investigations, largely experimental, may be 
summarized about as follows: 


(1) Not even the most radical of the psychologists dispute that there are at 
least limited interdependences between language and the rest of cul- 
ture. Further illustrations are doubtless superfluous, but I shall per- 
mit myself three: 

(a) As a Japanese scholar has remarked, “‘Japanese is a language in 
which the status of the speakers in a conversation is very precisely 
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defined but the substance and the rest of the context is left highly 
ambiguous.”’ The connection with the preoccupation with status in 
Japanese culture in general is patent. 

A Japanese linguist (Nakamura 1954) says “‘.. the te-ni-o-ham 
auxiliary parts of speech [which are lacking in classical Chinese 
and, according to Nakamura, give Japanese its distinctive char- 
acter] making their appearance amidst ali kinds of words and 
sentences, serve to emphasize certain connotative meanings and to 
evoke attention to some aspects of things, distinguishing delicate 
variations of feeling and volition and leaving rich overtones of 
meaning just because of their ambiguity.” He instances the par- 
ticles wa and ga. Japanese culture notably is themed by this 
“aesthetic nicety.” 

Lotz (1955) gives the sharp-edged example of the influence of met- 
ric and nonmetric systems upon ideal targets for records in sports 
in Anglo-Saxon countries and those using the metric system. (It 
has also been plausibly suggested that one source of resistance in 
English-speaking countries to the metric terminology is the Eng- 
lish preference for monosyllables: contrast inch and centimetre, 


pound and kilogram, etc.) 

the following problems are still highly debatable: 

To what extent, if any, does a grammar constitute a metaphysic, 
implicitly begging all sorts of philosophical questions? 

Do language habits predispose toward certain modes of sensory per- 
ception and thought? Or: does a language provide a perceptual 
screen in at least some cases? or a cognition screen? or neither? 
More specifically, does it follow that speaking a specific language 
involves handling time in a specific manner? In other words, are 
certain fundamental conceptions the inevitable product of the in- 
teraction of organisms having a particular kind of nervous struc- 


ture with an “‘external world” that has its constancies: or, are no- 
tions of, for instance, time and space relative to given grammars 
and given (linguistically established) definitions of categories? Lee 
(1950) argues that the Western codification of reality assumes lin- 
eal dimensions as inevitable but that the language of the Trobriand 
Islanders carries with it a nonlineal codification. Or was Herman 
Melville (Mardi) right in claiming that “... in things abstract, 
men but differ in the sounds that come from their mouths and not 
in the wordless thoughts lying at the bottom of their beings.” 
position may be summed up: 

The ‘‘Whorfians”’ have justified an hypothesis, but this hypothesis 
(or particulate derivations from it) require validation where the 
reasoning is not circular and where there are genuinely independent 
variables. No validation can be obtained by pointing on an ad hoc 
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basis to correspondences, however actual, between features of lan- 
guage and features of nonlinguistic culture. Specifically pointed 
empirical enquiries, preferably experimental,? are needed. 


I shall now summarize briefly some results of such investigations by psycholo- 
gists, linguists, and anthropologists, and often by collaborative research under- 
taken by specialists from two or all of these disciplines. 
EMPIRICAL STUDIES 

Social Structure Emphasis: Nouns vs. Verbs. One investigation which stands 
by itself thus far is bold, suggestive, and inconclusive. In a way it is a trial at 
pinpointing and testing with some rigor the kind of idea adumbrated by Lévi- 
Strauss (1951). Altshuler (1956) premises that verb symbolizes women and 
noun symbolizes man and derives these testable hypotheses: 

. if a society is centered about females such that there is matrilineal descent, matrilocal 
residence, matri-clans, and matrilineal extended families, there should be a comparable clustering 
of the linguistic elements about the verb and/or greater verb complexity and enhancement. 
Contrariwise, where the society has centered itself about males such that there is patrilineal de- 
scent, patrilocal residence, patri-clans or moieties, and patrilineal extended families, there should 
be a comparable clustering of linguistic elements about the noun and/or great noun complexity 
and enhancement. By verb enhancement I mean noun incorporation into a complex verb structure 


and/or a great number of verb classes. By noun enhancement I mean the development of case 
in nouns and/or a great number of noun classes. 


An examination of the data from three North American Indian areas and two 
Bantu-speaking groups gives results which are, on the whole, in the predicted 
directions. 

Color and Perception. The psychologist, Doob (reported in the Quarterly Re- 
port of the Carnegie Corporation, 1956; see also Doob 1957-58) gave the Ba- 
ganda pieces of cardboard of different shapes, sizes, and colors which they were 
asked to separate into piles. Those who had had relatively few contacts with 
Europeans tended to divide them according to size or shape but almost never 
on the basis of color. Yet Baganda who had been educated in Western schools 
almost always sorted by color. The language of the Baganda is almost devoid 
of words for color. (See also Lenneberg 1957, Osgood 1960.) 

Similarly, Lenneberg and Roberts (1956) found rather clear differences in 
the perception of color between monolingual and bilingual Zuni Indians, with 
the former following the category system of the Zuni language and the latter 
approximating the sortings characteristic of speakers of American English. 

The Southwest Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics. Coordinate studies 
to test parts of the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis were carried on (1955ff.) with 
speakers of four American Indian languages, Spanish-American, and American 
English. Thirty-odd experiments were conducted among two or more of the 
groups and several were run among all groups (Casagrande 1960). Only a few 
of the findings have as yet been published. 

Speakers of Hopi and of English were asked to group pictures together 
(Carroll and Casagrande 1958). Hopi groupings tended to conform to a Hopi 
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concept (represented by a word) for “closing openings,” whereas speakers of 
English followed the conceptual lead of “putting covers on things.”’ A second 
experiment was to test the hypothesis that behavior can be influenced by a 
grammatical phenomenon as well as by a purely lexical or semantic phenome- 
non. Subjects were monolingual Navaho children, bilingual Navaho children, 


and American children. The conclusions were: 

The tendency of a child to match objects on the basis of form or material rather than size 
or color may be enhanced by learning to speak a language like Navaho which because of the 
central role played by form and material in its grammatical structure requires the learner to 

ds make certain discriminations of form and material in the earlier stages of language learning in 
at order to make himself understood at all (Carroll and Casagrande 1958). 
- Closely related are some experiments reported by Casagrande (1960): 


Navaho-speaking children, i.e. Navaho mono-linguals and Navaho-predominate-children, 

seem to be more alert to the essenticlly formal characteristics of objects than their English-speaking 
opposites. While this finding seems to emerge from several of the various procedures used... , 
it is perhaps clearest in Procedure III which involves the use of ten pairs of ambiguous objects. 
Navaho-speaking children of all ages, it appears, tend to make a greater number of “Navaho 
choices” (form and/or verb stem over color or size) than do English-speaking youngsters of 
id like ages. 
Landar (1959) has analyzed motifs of motion in the Rorschach responses of 
se Navahos, Zunis, Spanish-Americans, and Mormons (tests obtained by Kaplan 
in a completely independent project). The Navahos lead in eight of seventeen 
motifs with no other culture leading in more than three. Landar takes this as 
d support for findings of the ‘‘Southwest Project’”’ along similar lines. 

Generality of Connotative Meaning Systems. Working with speakers of Jap- 
anese, Korean, Greek, American Indian languages, and English, Osgood and 
his collaborators have tried to obtain evidence on the commonness of meaning 
systems across various cultural and linguistic groups. Kumata (Kumata and 
h Schramm 1956; Kumata 1957) showed that for Japanese-English and Korean- 
English bilinguals factorial correspondences were high across English and na- 
tive languages. For monolinguals the correspondences were less high, but very 
i high on one factor and significant for two other facts. Suci (1960) reports that 
two dominant factors were common across Navaho, Zuni, and Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and their matched American controls. The correspondences were not as 
high as between Japanese and Americans. Monolingual Greeks and monolin- 
gual American college students gave reasonably high correspondences (Trian- 
dis and Osgood 1958). However, Osgood (unpublished memorandum 1960) 
makes two significant qualifications: 


(1) The generally high agreement in factors of connotations across lan- 

guage/culture groups does not rule out the possibility of differences in 

: the usage of particular scales, and these differences could be important 
in cross-cultural communication. 

(2) This [the linguistic relativity hypothesis] may hold for denotative as- 

pects of language (the arbitrary “‘mapping”’ of experience into the lan- 

guage code). 
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On visual-verbal synesthetic tendencies Osgood (1960) concludes: 


Despite impressive over-all similarities across the language/culture groups studied, there are 
some clear-cut differences on particular relations. . . . Such differences are open to a variety of 
interpretations ... this finding could also indicate a greater concreteness of cognitive processes 
in the Navajo. .. . Differences in the denotative references of some of the verbally defined con- 
cepts ... undoubtedly contribute to some of the differences described. .. . Nevertheless there 
are probably some “real” cultural differences in visual synesthesia that cannot be explained away 


as artifactual... . 

The present study and others . . . strongly support the position that, for certain aspects of 
cognitive behavior at least, ‘“‘world view” may remain relatively stable despite differences in 
both language and culture. The apparent conflict between the two sets of findings disappears if 
one makes a distinction between two general classes of cognition . . . denotative and connotative. 
The phenomena which seem to display generality across human groups regardless of language 
or culture are essentially connotative—the affective “feeling tones” of meaning which contribute 
to synesthesia, metaphor, and the like. The phenomena which display dependence upon the struc- 
ture and lexical categorizing of language seem to be essentially denotative—the multitudinous 
and arbitrary sets of correlations between perceptual events and linguistic events (i.e., the “rules 
of usage” of any language code). 


DISCUSSION 
Language is a part of culture; language is also the vehicle of culture. Lan- 
guage-culture is the matrix for experience and must therefore influence com- 
munication. The questions remain: how much and in what specifiable ways? 
Let me state my convictions as far as my enquiry has taken me to date: 
(1) Anything can be expressed in any language, but the structure of a 
given language will favor certain statements and hinder others. 


bo 


There is at least some influence of the formal structure of a language 
upon perception and cognition. Experiments reported to date give 
results in the direction predicted by the hypothesis. As Hoijer 
(1953:567; 1954:104) has said, it is not that linguistic patterns in- 
escapably limit sensory perceptions and thought but rather that, 
together with other cultural patterns, they direct perception and 
thinking into certain habitual channels. 

(3) Since various types of behavior influence cognitions, people brought 
up in different cultures will view the world differently quite apart 
from and beyond language factors as such. The psychologists are 
right to insist on this point. 


(4) The developmental angle, put forward by Werner (1956) deserves 
more attention. 
(5) Osgood and his associates may be right in maintaining that culture- 


language aspects influence the denotative more than the connotative 
aspects of communication, but this likewise needs replication by 
independent investigators. Too broad an applicability may have been 
inferred for the factors found in Osgood’s “semantic differential.” 
Concepts and scales may have been chosen which elicited more 
agreement than would have occurred if pictured examples of denotata 
had been scaled (or if translation equivalents had been chosen on a 
purely denotative basis). 

(6) With respect to the results achieved both by Osgood et al. and the 
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(8 


(9) 


(10 


“Southwest Project’ some reserve is still called for on the ground that 
misleading simplifications and the imposition of false experimental 
frames may be involved. 
The hypothesis that linguistic morphology contains or reflects the 
world view or philosophy of a culture still poses may unsolved prob- 
lems in theory and in empirical methods of verification. On the other 
hand, we do not need experiments to know that, e.g., the subject- 
predicate mode of expression cannot fail to imply metaphysical issues. 
Certain palpable absurdities must, of course, be rejected. No sensible 
person suggests that Navaho patterns of geographical mobility are 
caused by Navaho verbal structure. 
More seriously, as Lounsbury has pointed out, one cannot reason from 
the functional importance of any feature of the culture or society to 
the conclusion that it must be represented in the formal economy of 
the language. Such features are likely to be reflected in the vocabulary 
and perhaps in the grammatical categories, but the major form classes 
are maximally unconscious and removed from cultural influence. 
There must be more careful discriminations between language-as- 
culture and those aspects of language which are distinguished from all 
other forms of culture (Hockett, in Hoijer 1954). I would add that one 
must look more searchingly at the differences between language and 
culture as they operate in the individual. Perhaps the following are 
roughly valid: 

(a) Language as a system of communication does not depend for its 
persistence upon personality motivation in the same way that 
nonlinguistic culture does. 

(b) The speaking of a language does not entail the same kind of id- 
superego and ego-superego conflicts that conformity to cultural 
norms does (e.g., “bad grammar’”’ is corrected and may lead to 
class placement and the like, but it is almost never judged “sinful” 
or “‘immoral’’). 

(c) A linguistic community is ordinarily less ego-involved in its 
language than in its total culture. 

(d) Analyzed purely as a formal system, a language remains fairly 
isomorphic with the central behavioral modalities of its speakers. 
On the other hand, the abstract model of a culture is far more 
remote from the actual ranges of behavioral variability. 


NOTES 


1 In this paragraph and the ones immediately preceding and following it I have drawn a 
good deal from an unpublished memorandum (circulated by the Social Science Research Council, 
1960) “Concerning Language Universals’’ by Joseph Greenberg, Charles Osgood, and James 


Jenkins. 


* There are frequently significant differences of opinion between psychologists, linguists, and 
inthropologists as to what constitutes an acceptable or a pertinent experimental design in this area. 
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Comment 


A. L. KROEBER 
University of California, Berkeley 


Clyde Kluckhohn’s untimely death has left a gap not only in our ranks here 
at Burg Wartenstein, but in the total development of anthropology. 

The following remarks upon the paper which he had completed shortly 
before his death are intended both as a tribute to his memory and for their 
relevance to the furtherance of comparative understanding of human com- 
munications. 

The first part of Kluckhohn’s paper deals with universal and near-universal 
features in human languages as a safeguard against ‘‘the trap of radical 
relativity.” If by this phrase Kluckhohn meant a relativity that is necessarily 
complete and total, leaving no relevance or significance to similarities 
between languages, we would, of course, all agree with him, since such a 
“radical” relativism would be the equivalent of a universal or absolute relativ- 
ism, rendering all comparison sterile from the beginning. Fortunately, no 
actual worker in science seems to have entertained such an all-or-nothing view. 
Perhaps here and there an immature emotionalism hus seized upon the 
relativity of standards in the history of man to buttress an attitude of complete 
nihilistic despair; but there seems no need for alarm at such possible occasional 
excess. 

As for universals and near-universals, they are of course of real concern, in 
language as in all other fields. Yet it is necessary to guard against stretching 
this recognition into a tacit claim that they are of sole or even of primary 
concern. Near-universals—which is all that Kluckhohn actually deals with— 
are, of course, similarities; as particulars are dissimilarities; and it is the 
interrelation and balance of similarities and dissimilarities that give sound 
total comprehension, whether of static classification or of sequence in dynamic 
process. Actually, as organized knowledge becomes more intensive, every 
com- 


situation normally grows more complicated, as compared with its first 
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mon sense”’ ¢pprehension, which rests upon unintensively organized common 
or lay knowledge. Plural, person, pronominal gender, etc., may be widely 
expressed, but the inclusiveness and distribution of plural, person, gender 
rarely prove to be exactly identical in separate languages. With advancing 
knowledge, similarities therefore prove to lose in fineness and sharpness; they 
turn more and more into approximations, upon which only conclusions of a 
degree of vagueness can be erected. It is usually only when a break-through 
is attained to new conceptual categories—such as the phoneme and the 
‘common knowledge” speech sound 


‘ 


morpheme as contrasted with the older 
and word—that the categories are both universal and sharply definable. With 
the break-through, the situation is temporarily simplified and we can more 
properly speak in terms of universal categories—for a time at least; but further 
investigation can be expected to reveal new ramifications and complications. 

In any event, it has long been evident that the broad similarities or preva- 
lences or near-universals derived only from common knowledge are usually 
characterized by a quality on the one hand of triteness, on the other of vague- 
ness or partial inaccuracy; for example, to class the whale as a fish, or the 
marine mollusk as a shellfish. Indeed, methodologically it would be very unfair 
to science if similarities based merely on common knowledge and thought were 
rated more important, on account of their approximation to “universality,” 
than dissimilarities derived from organized analysis. 

Much of Kluckhohn’s ‘Anthropological Aspects of Communication”’ is 
taken up with discussion of the language-culture interrelation in terms of the 
Sapir-Whorf hypothesis that world apperceptions and concepts are uncon- 
sciously but largely built up on language habits, and that therefore the worlds 
of different societies will differ as their languages differ. The basic formulation 
was Sapir’s 10 years before his death, in a brief paper in Language on “*The 
Status of Linguistics as a Science,” but he did not seriously follow up or 
develop his view. Whorf expressed himself to similar effect in several papers, 
on the basis of concrete evidence from the semantics and structure of the Hopi 
language: but his premature death prevented a systematic elaboration such as 
he probably intended. Dorothy Lee argued similar views with evidence from 
Wintu and Trobriand; and in the 1950’s Hoijer has both been the general 
linguist most sympathetic to the point of view and has contributed specific 
evidence from Navaho. 

The theory has had a wide appeal in areas bordering on linguistics, among 
Orientalists, philosophers, psychologists, and others, but as a group, linguists 
have been skeptical or negative, or at best qualifying, like McQuown, whom 
Kluckhohn pertinently cites as holding that Whorf was actually talking of 
super summative whole-culture patterns, which are necessarily limited by 
language. I doubt whether Boas can be properly cited as having had even an 
indirect hand in the development of the theory. He was a relativist and in 1911 
pointed out that linguistic structure was largely used unconsciously; but 
unconsciousness does not per se establish influence. So far as I know, Boas did 
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not in the 30 remaining years of his life comment on the Whorf fheory, and I 


am confident that his attitude remained critically negative. 

Kluckhohn’s review is sympathetic, timely, and wide, and elicits several 
reactions. The theory was developed after the study of both language and 
culture had gone through a period of “‘purification,” as of the rigorous restric- 
tion of the role of meaning in linguistics: this probably makes much of the 
problem a matter of definition, which would render it insoluble at the moment, 
but will help to resolve it as soon as we learn how to approach the problem 
with varying depth of focus, when it will probably prove both ‘‘true” and 
“false” at different levels—somewhat as communication can be both discrete 
and continuous (digital and analog). I do not believe that at the present time 
the Whorfian problem can be solved by tests or experiments any more than by 
analysis: both evidence and arguments simply do not meet counter-evidence or 
argument. Kluckhohn’s review is definitely an aid toward facilitation of the 
recognition that a new basic approach will be needed for a pertinent answer to 
his intriguing and important problem. 


A Complex of Traits of Probable Transpacific Origin on the 
Coast of Ecuador’ 


EMILIO ESTRADA 
Museo Victor Emilio Estrada 


BETTY J. MEGGERS 


Smithsonian Institution 


INTRODUCTION 

NTENSIVE archeological survey and excavation has been conducted on the 

coast of Ecuador during the past seven years, with the result that the local 
sequences from El Oro province in the south as far northward as the Manabf- 
Esmeraldas border can now be described (Estrada 1957a, 1957b, 1958, n.d.; 
Estrada, Meggers and Evans, n.d.). A by-product of this research has been the 
identification of previously unsuspected close and numerous resemblances 
between Ecuadorian complexes and certain ceramic complexes in Mesoamer- 
ica, indicating that close connections existed between these two regions as 
early as the beginning of the Formative Period (Coe 1960; Estrada 1957b; 
Evans and Meggers 1957; Evans, Meggers and Estrada 1959). 

Recent intensive excavations in the vicinity of Bahia de Caraquez have 
brought to light a new set of traits that can be shown by comparative distribu- 
tional analysis to have its closest parallels in an even more distant region. The 
evidence for this contact is comparable to that supporting the argument for 
Ecuadorian-Mesoamerican connections; the principal difference is that an 
ocean intervenes between the coast of Ecudaor and the area of postulated 
origin of the traits. If the method of comparative analysis is a valid technique 
for establishing cultural affiliations, then we must conclude either that the 
newly discovered Ecuadorian complex has a transpacific origin or that the 
traits forming the complex are not sufficiently unique to preclude the possibil- 
ity of independent invention. The descriptions and illustrations will permit 
the reader to form his own opinion, but the authors believe that this is a more 
unusual complex than are many of the clusters of traits used by anthropologists 
to support hypotheses of cultural connections in other parts of the world. 


THE ARCHEOLOGICAL CONTEXT 


Most of the items that concern us have been encountered in stratigraphic 
excavations in northern coastal Manabi, where they belong to the Bahia 
culture and early Jama-Coaque, which occupied the area for a period spanning 
the beginning of the Christian era. Among the most important, in terms of 
frequency and complexity, of the unique pottery traits that make their ap- 
pearance are house models, neck rests, a particular type of seated figurine, 
rectanguloid pottery net weights, ‘‘golf-tee’” ear plugs, and symmetrically 
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graduated panpipes. By inference, the coolie yoke and raft navigation by 


means of center boards can be associated with the complex. Some of these 
traits are relatively simple and would not if found alone be necessarily indica- 
tive of transpacific contact. Occurring as they do, however, in association with 
more unusual elements, they lend their weight to the total evidence supporting 
the case. 

Since the temporal position of these traits is important in evaluating their 
origin, the basis for estimating the date of their appearance in Ecuador should 
be clearly explained. The archeological framework for coastal Ecuador has been 
worked out from evidence of several kinds. Local sequences are based on 
stratigraphic excavation and ceramic seriation, the results of which have been 
checked by investigations at several hundred habitation sites. As these local 
sequences became well defined, it was possible to make general period align- 
ments on the basis of pottery characteristics shared between complexes in 
different areas. A subdivision into three general chronological periods was 
found to fit the Ecuadorian developmental situation best. 

The earliest period, generally but not completely equivalent to the Peru- 
vian Formative, is represented by two principal and successive cultures. The 
first of these, Valdivia, is restricted to the shore, probably because a large part 
of the subsistence was derived from the sea. By inference from sites with 
related styles of pottery on coastal Peru, incipient agriculture was also 
practiced. Although technologically crude, Valdivia pottery is varied in form 
and artistically impressive (Evans, Meggers and Estrada 1959: figs. 32-79). 
Radiocarbon dates from shell samples at the Valdivia site, as well as dates from 
related sites in Panama and Peru, place this culture between approximately 
2500 and 1800 B.C. (Evans, Meggers and Estrada 1959: 87-92). It was 
followed by the Chorrera culture, sites of which are found not only on the 
coast but inland along the major rivers (Evans and Meggers 1957: fig. 1; 
Estrada 1958: 69-78, mapa 2). Expansion toward the interior, as well as the 
disappearance of shellfish as a major component of the village refuse, implies 
that agriculture had become the principal means of subsistence. Close pottery 
resemblances with wares of the Chavin culture of Peru and the Ocdés culture of 
coastal Guatemala and adjacent Mexico permit a dating of about 1800 to 500 
B.C. for the Chorrera culture, a range that is corroborated by dates derived 
from obsidian samples from a number of Ecuadorian Chorrera period sites 
Evans and Meggers 1960: fig. 19). 

Following this long Formative is a period that has been labeled ‘‘Regional 
Developmental” because it is characterized by a number of distinctive, 
geographically restricted complexes that appear to have developed out of the 
Chorrera culture with the differential introduction of a variety of new elements 
(Estrada 1958: 15-16, mapa 3). Some of these latter belong to previously 
identified Peruvian horizon styles, such as negative (resist) and white-on-red 
painting. Others are less complex, and many are probably localized develop- 
ments. The contemporaneity of these regional complexes has been established 
by the horizon styles that they share, and by occasional fragments of trade 
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pottery or borrowing of pottery elements. Obsidian dates have confirmed this 
chronological alignment and have fixed the duration of the regional develop- 
mental period at from about 500 B.C. to about A.D. 500 (Evans and Meggers 
1960: fig. 19). 

The third and final chronological period is characterized by domination of 
the Ecuadorian coast by two groups, the Mantefio along the shore and the 
Milagro along the foothills. Their material remains, in the form of sites, 
ceramics, and other kinds of artifacts, are dissimilar, but large population 
concentrations and an advanced form of socio-political integration are charac- 
teristic of both (Estrada 1957a, 1957b). Adapted to different ecological zones, 
they apparently expanded at the expense of earlier localized groups, and at the 
time of the Spanish conquest each dominated its respective portion of the 
coastal area. Obsidian dates from Milagro sites range from about A.D. 500- 
1500 (Evans and Meggers, 1960: fig. 19), and the indications are that the 
Mantefio culture is of contemporary duration. 

The Bahia culture, which is of particular concern in this paper, is one of the 
localized complexes characterizing the regional developmental period. Its 
identification with this portion of the sequence is based on stratigraphic evi- 
dence, which shows it developing out of a Chorrera-like ancestor, and by its 
possession of the diagnostic horizon markers, negative and white-on-red 
painting. Two radiocarbon dates for Bahia I levels of 2200 + 240 (USGS sample 
W-834), and 2150+ 240 (USGS sample W-833) years confirm this chronolog- 
ical placement, as do several obsidian dates (Rubin and Alexander 1960: 180- 
81). The presence of numerous Mantefio sites in the vicinity of the Bahia sites 
places an upper limit to the duration of the Bahia culture at around A.D. 
500-700. The traits with Asiatic prototypes are found in levels of the earlier 
part of the Bahia sequence, designated as Bahia I, and are consequently 
estimated to have made their appearance during the first two centuries preced- 
ing the beginning of the Christian era. Geographically, they extend from the 
focus of the Bahia culture in northern Manabf northward into the province of 
Esmeraldas. 

In presenting evidence for a transpacific origin for these archeological 
traits, we take our orientation from the New World context in which they 
occur. Our present relatively detailed knowledge of coastal Ecuadorian pre- 
history shows the traits in question to be without identifiable local antecedents 
and, with few exceptions, not to have spread to other contemporary groups or 
to have survived to a later time. Most of them are unknown elsewhere in the 
New World. By contrast, all are found in Asia, the majority are widespread 
there, and all have a minimum antiquity equal to that of the early Bahia 
culture. This chronological and geographical context in both the New World 
and Asia, plus the fact that we are dealing with a complex rather than a series 
of isolated traits, is as significant as the detailed similarities between the traits 
themselves. 

Since words do not convey as good an impression as illustrations, descrip- 
tions have been restricted to pointing out what seem to be significant details. 
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Documentation does not attempt to be exhaustive, but only to show the 
antiquity and something of the distribution of the traits in the Old World. Two 
considerations should not be overlooked when the illustrations are compared. 
First, although the greater antiquity of each trait in Asia can be documented, 
it was not always possible to find pictures of the early examples. Consequently, 
some of the pictures show modern forms in the Old World. Second, a difference 
in medium or the influence of indigenous art styles may be responsible for some 
of the divergences between the Ecuadorian and Asian examples. In the case of 
the seated figures, the small pottery ones from Ecuador are equated with large 
stone sculptures from southeast Asia, and the comparatively greater crudity 
of the pottery figurines should not be allowed to obscure similarities in posture 
and other details to Asiatic forms. 


DESCRIPTION OF TRAITS 


Pottery house models. Models of houses with distinctive architectural 
features have been recovered from a number of sites in Esmeraldas and 
northern Manabi. The majority were not scientifically excavated, so that their 
chronological identification rests on comparative evidence. Several are reported 
to have come from La Tolita, but the fame of this site is such that practically 
all archeological specimens offered for sale in Esmeraldas are purported to 
originate there. Two are definitely from northern Manabi, one reported by 
Saville (1910: pl. C, 1 and 2) from the Bahia de Caraquez area, and another 
recovered from stratigraphic excavations in the Jama area (Estrada n.d.). 
Chronologically significant features are the style of the figurines seated in the 
doorway of two examples, and the painted decoration in the negative or resist 
technique clearly shown on two of them: one from Jama (fig. 1a) and one from 
La Tolita (fig. 4b). One of the models shows both three-color negative decora- 
tion and a figurine of the Cojimies type (fig. 1a), both traits attested by frag- 
ments from stratigraphic excavations to belong to the Bahia I period and 
culture (Estrada n.d.). 

Of the 11 house models, one forms the upper portion of a jar (fig. 4b), and 
three others served as containers, having a spout or spouts projecting from the 
roof and connecting with a cavity in the interior ( fig. la, 3a, 4c). The remain- 
ing seven are models rather than vessels. They are rectangular in floor plan, 
with entrances at the ends. Height is typically least at the center of the ridge, 
increasing toward the gabled ends, creating a concave or saddle ridge. 

In their architectural features, these models depart from typical New 
World house types. The ridge is slightly to markedly curved, rising at front 
and back to a high peak, which is often accentuated further by decoration 

figs. 4b-d). In addition to their upward projection, the gables often project 
outward also (fig. 3a). On two of the models (fig. 1a), the gable beams rest on a 
well-defined small support. Additions to the roof are common. In some cases 
these appear to be principally or exclusively ornamental (fig. 2b). Other 
features, such as a series of strips laid across the ridge, are probably functional, 
perhaps depicting logs for weighting down the thatch (fig. 3a). Two of the 
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models (figs. 2a, 3a), have a double roof leaving a hollow space or attic. Al- 
though most have vertical, solid side walls and a wide doorway at the end, one 
has the roof supported on a series of circular columns (fig. 3a) and two (Larrea 
Collection; Estrada Collection) have a column at each end supporting the 
gable. The house rests on a flat slab or slightly raised platform, with access at 
the front provided in one case by a stairway (fig. 2a). Several of the models 
show a textile imprint on the bottom, left by the material on which they rested 
during manufacture. 

While house models are known from several archeological complexes in Peru 
and Mesoamerica, particularly in later horizons, none of these show the com- 
bination of architectural features characteristic of the Ecuadorian examples. 
They have horizontal rather than saddle ridges and depict simple huts and 
lean-tos, or typical New World types of construction. It is only in Asia and 
Oceania that the Ecuadorian houses find close structural parallels. In Asia, 
also, house models of pottery were made and used for funerary purposes, 
whereas outside of this small part of Ecuador, New World examples are 
principally ornamented containers (except in parts of Mexico, where houses 
were modeled as part of a well-developed depiction of daily activity in pot- 
tery). A ceremonial or funerary function for the Ecuadorian house models has 
not been established conclusively, but their nonutilitarian form makes this use 
seem probable. 

Houses with a saddle roof, low at the center and rising to high eaves at the 
ends, are distributed widely in southeast Asia and Indonesia. In recent times, 
they have been reported from Sumatra (fig. 4a; Loeb 1935: 21 and 99; Cole 
1945: opp. 245; Vroklage 1936: fig. I-III and IV, fig. 5—XII), from New 
Guinea (Vroklage 1936: fig. 1-VI), from the western Caroline Islands and from 
Kusaie in the eastern Carolines (Vroklage 1936: fig. 5-XV; Tischner 1934, 
distribution map 5), from West Java (Tischner 1934: fig. 14), and from Thai- 
land (Hiirlimann 1930: 170). While its antiquity cannot always be conclusively 
established, there are indications that this roof form was in existence rather 
early. Heine-Geldern (1935: 319) mentions a house with a saddle roof depicted 
on bronze drums from Tonking dated around the beginning of the Christian 
era. Vroklage (1936) believes it to have been diffused into Indonesia at this 
time. Outwardly projecting eaves are shown on Japanese haniwa (fig. 5b) of 
the protohistoric period (Kidder 1959: fig. 33). A double roof construction 
similar to that on two of the Ecuadorian models (fig. 2a, 3a) was employed in 
Japan to provide storage space. Other features represented in Japanese archi- 
tecture are logs placed crosswise along the ridge pole and the use of an exterior 
supporting post for ends of the ridge pole. The former is shown on some of the 
Japanese haniwa (Kidder 1959: fig. 33 g, i, j) and on the Ise shrine of Ujji- 
Yamada (fig. 3b) and is believed to be an early structural detail (Kidder 1959: 
143). It occurs on pottery models of the Han period in Indo-China (fig. 5a; 
Janse 1947: 42) and China (Chéng 1957: pl. 46-1 and 2). At the present time, 
bundles of thatch laid along the ridge in the same fashion are found on Formo- 
san house roofs (Kano and Segawa 1956: 36-7, 40-1). A freestanding post 
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supporting each end of the ridge pole was a typical feature of houses of the 
Yayoi period in Japan, beginning around the 3rd century B.C. (Kidder 1959: 
91, 97). Ornamental treatment of gable fronts is typical of southeast Asia, 
extending out into Indonesia, and examples can be found with either carved or 
painted decoration (e.g., fig. 1b). Even the extremely prolonged gable on one 
Ecuadorian example (fig. 4d) is paralleled in roof treatments from Sumatra 
(fig. 4a). Models of houses similar in size and construction to those from 
Ecuador form part of the mortuary pottery of the Han dynasty, between the 
2nd century B.C. and the 1st century A.D. (Laufer 1909: 8-9 and pl. VI). They 
are also a common kind of haniwa represented in Japanese tombs of the proto- 
historic period (Kidder 1959: 137-39). 


Neck rests 

The identification of these objects is based on their resemblance to head or 
neck rests from other parts of the world. Ecuadorian neck rests are generally 
rectanguloid, and consist of a flat base and a concave platform, the two 
connected by one, two, or three cylindrical post-like supports (fig. 6c). A few 
have a hollow cylindrical or annular base (fig. 8a). Some have incised decora- 
tion on the concave upper surface (fig. 6c) or on the sides (fig. 8b), while others 
have modeling on the base (fig. 6a—b). On some the base or the supports 
assume an anthropomorphic or zoomorphic form (fig. 6a). Most examples are 
about 15 cm. long and 8-10 cm. high at the center, but larger ones have been 
found. Stratigraphic excavations at Bahia de Caraquez establish their presence 
in the Bahia I period. 

Neck rests of wood, stone, pottery, or other materials occur widely in the 
Old World. In Egypt, they are found in all periods beginning prior to the 25th 
century B.C. with a single column type popular throughout most of the 
dynastic history (Erman 1894: 185; Hayes 1959: 27; Paine 1955: iii and pl. 
37a). A pottery neck rest from Mysore, India (fig. 9a), dates from the early 
[ron Age or the first millennium B.C. (Foote 1916: 62, 69:. The earliest pottery 
examples come from the Jhukar culture in India, dated at about 1700 B.C. 
(Mackay 1943: 220, Pl. LXXXIX-3, Pl. XCII-38). In China, headrests were 
made over the centuries from a great variety of materials, ranging from cloth 
to porcelain (Kates 1948: 47; Paine 1955). The earliest pottery examples are 
from the T’ang dynasty (8th—-9th cent. A.D.), although references appear in 
Chinese texts of the 3rd century A.D. (Paine 1955: 1, 7). Wooden neck rests’ 
are reported still in use in New Guinea (fig. 7a; Leenhardt 1950: pl. 14; Linton 
and Wingert 1946: 131, 142), Sumatra (Loeb 1935: 131), Borneo (fig. 9b), and 
Samoa (Linton and Wingert 1946: 30) and other parts of Oceania. They are 
also used in many parts of Africa (fig. 7b). 


Figurines 

Figurines are abundant in the Manabi-Esmeraldas area from Bahia I to the 
time of European contact, and several general varieties have been distinguished 
(Estrada 1957b). Among them is a type called ‘‘La Plata Seated” that exhibits 
several distinctive features. 
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All La Plata Seated figurines have the legs laid one above the other, so that 
the right foot rests upon the left knee or vice versa (fig. 10c—d). This leg posture 
is so standarized that it is even shown on a reclining figure (fig. 6b). The arms 
extend forward with the hands resting on the upper leg. All the figures wear 
rounded or dougnhut-shaped earplugs and a cone-shaped pendant. The major- 
ity have a wide, thick bracelet at each wrist, in one case ornamented with a row 
of circular depressions and in another with a medial line. The headdress is 
variable, but on several resembles a helmet, with flaps over the ears and with a 
peaked top (fig. 10d). Two have a wide brim. Although beards are practically 
nonexistent in other Ecuadorian figurine types, a small double beard on the 
chin is typical of La Plata Seated examples (fig. 10c—d; Estrada 1957b: fig. 90). 
Other characteristics of this figurine style are the relative simplicity of dress 
and ornament and the realistic modeling of the faces. 

Several aspects of these figurines suggest Asiatic prototypes. The most 
striking is the manner in which the legs are laid one upon the other rather than 
crossed. Known in India as vajrapariyanka or adamantine position (Sestieri 
1959: fig. 8), this leg arrangement is found on many religious images from 
India, southeast Asia, and Indonesia (fig. 10a—b; Hiirlimann 1930:33, 38, 145, 
155). One from Annam, dated from the 10th century A.D., is very similar to 
the Ecuadorian figures in posture and naturalistic expression (fig. 10b; 
Zimmer 1955: pl. 510). While the antiquity of this posture is not easily estab- 
lished, it is said to be exhibited by some Harappa figurines (Willetts 1958, 
1:295). Among the ornaments, the cone-shaped pendant can be compared to 
the magatama, a characteristic ornament in Japan and Korea from the late 
neolithic period onward (Kidder 1959: 69, fig. 56). Circular ear plugs are 
associated with magatama in Japan (Kidder 1959: 68-69, fig. 11). The hat 
shown on figure 10d is paralleled in head coverings worn today in Burma 

Ferrars 1900: fig. 335) and Indochina (Robequain 1931:233). 


Symmetrically graduated pan pipes 

A number of figurines of the Tolita, Bahia, and Cojimies types are shown 
playing panpipes that are graduated from both sides toward the center, the 
longest tubes being at the sides (fig. 1la-c). The number of tubes or pipes is 
usually six, perhaps because the small size of the figurines made representation 
of a larger number difficult. However, a panpipe with five tubes graduated 
toward the center is used by the modern Motilones of the Sierra de Perija, 
Colombia (Reichel-Dolmatoff 1945: Pl. VI-4). In one case, the instrument is 
bifurcated and the pipes in each side are of equal length rather than graduated 

Estrada 1957b: fig. 129). A variant, in which the two wings are connected by 

a cord rather than bound into a single unit, survives in the highlands of 
Bolivia (Mead 1924:326) and among the Cuna of Panama (Nordenskiéld 
1938:75-76, fig. 11). 

In southeast Asia, similar two-part panpipes are still used by the Karen-ni 
of the Burmese hinterland (Sachs 1917:31, Pl. 15, figs. 46-47). The panpipes 
used by the Padaun, also in Burma, have four long tubes added to the short 
side, approaching the appearance of some Ecuadorian examples (fig. 11d; Sachs 
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1917:31, Pl. 15, figs. 50-51). The antiquity of this instrument as a musical 
standard appears to be considerable in China, a possible literary reference 
dating from about 1100 B.C. (Sachs 1940:176). Twelve tubes was the usual 
number, and they were frequently enclosed in a decorated case (fig. 1le). In 
modern times they are arranged either with the longest at the center or the 
longest at the sides (Sachs 1940:178). A group of musicians depicted at 
Sanchi in India, and dated from the 1st century A.D., includes one playing a 
bifurcated instrument somewhat resembling the Ecuadorian one (Marcel- 
Dubois 1937:38, Pl. XIV-4). According to Sachs (1940: 197-98), this two-part 
or bifurcated form of panpipe reflects a separation of the tones into two sets of 
alternating notes. In both East Asia and among the Cuna Indians of Panama, 
one set is considered male and the other female. He concludes that ‘‘a scale, 
alternately distributed between two pan-pipes which are connected by a loose 
cord or joined together can hardly be supposed to have originated spon- 
taneously in several parts of the world” (1940: 198). 


Pottery net weights 


Net weights of pottery, oblong with rounded edges and with holes in four 
places, two near each end, are found on coastal Ecuador in several complexes 
of the regional developmental period, including Bahia. The largest is 5 by 7 
centimeters (fig. 12a). Although this is a relatively simple artifact, the striking 
resemblance to net weights from the Han period in Indo China (fig. 12b; Janse 
1947:pl. 144-42) may not be fortuitous in view of the other correspondences 
that can be shown to exist between the two parts of the world. 


““Golf-tee” ear plugs 

A peculiar form of pottery earplug, similar in general shape to a golf tee, 
appears in the levels of the Bahia culture (fig. 14b-c). Earplugs of the same 
type occur in Japan, beginning with the Jomon period (fig. 14a; Kidder 1959: 
fig. 11j, dated earlier than the second millenium B.C. 


TRAITS PROBABLY ASSOCIATED WITH THE COMPLEX 

Coolie yoke 

The coolie yoke is a typical Asiatic method of carrying burdens, in contrast 
to the tump line used in the New World. An incised spindle whorl from 
Manabi, unplaced stratigraphically but stylistically equated with the Regional 
Developmental Period, shows both carrying devices (fig. 13). This is the only 
evidence of the coolie yoke so far discovered in Ecuador, but the fact that it is 
constructed of perishable materials would rule out any preservation other than 
an accidental depiction of the kind shown on the spindle whorl, affording 
greater potential significance to this isolated example than would otherwise be 
the case. Like the symmetrically graduated panpipe, this trait appears to have 
survived in Panama until the time of the Spanish conquest (Nordenskidéld 
1930: 56-61). 


— 


Fic. 1, Similarities in house type between Ecuador and Palau. a. pottery house model from 
i with negative painting on the gable front; b. Palau house with painted gable front (after 
er 1926: Abb. 200 and Taf. 17 
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model from La Tolita with double roof construc 


model from La Tolita with elaborate roof ornament 
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lic. 3. Similarities in house type between Ecuador and Japan. a. pottery model from Es 
das (Musée de Homme, cat. no. 45.59.1); b. the Ise shrine, Uji- Yamada, representing 


| Japanese architecture of the Archaic Period 
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Fic. 4. Deep saddle roof construction. a, Menangkabau rice granary, Padang Highlands 


Sumatra (after Cole 1945: pl. opp. 245); b. jar from La Tolita incorporatu g a house with extended 
eaves; c. house-shaped vessel from Bahia de Caraquez, Manabi (Savill 1910: pl. C-2); d. model 


from Esmeraldas (rear is reconstructed and may have had a high peak like the front originally 
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I 5. Potterv house models from Asia. a. Han Period, Indochina anse 1947: pl. 73, no. 1 
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miwa, protohistoric Japan (The Asia Society 1969: pl. 54 
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neckrests trom coastal Ecuador a Manabi Gort lick Collection r b-c. Mana i. 
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7. Neckrests from the Old World. a. wooden neckrest from New Guinea (Kooijman 1959 


pl. 12); b. wooden neckrest from the southern Congo (Gribner 1927: Abb. le). 
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9. Neckrests from the Ola World. a. pottery neckrest from India, Ist millenium B.C, (Foote 


- b. wooden neckrest from Borneo (Griibner 1927: Abb. 10a), 
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Fic. 10. Seated figures from Ecuador and southeast Asia. a. Java, 13-14th century A.D 
Musée de Homme, cat. no. 85.47.4); b. Campa (Annam), 10th century A.D. (Zimmer 1955 
510); ¢. Manabi (D’Harcourt 1942: pl. NXT); d. Santa Ana, Manabi 
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Fic. 11. Symmetrically graduated panpipes from Ecuador and Asia. a-c. figurines from 
eraldas playing panpipes (D’Harcourt 1942: pl. NXIX-7,8; LIV-3); d. Padaun, Burma 
chs 1917: pl. 15-50); e. China, Ist century B.C. (Aarflot 1948: 84 
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Fic. 12. Pottery net weights from Ecuador and Indochina. a. Bijagual; b. Han period, Indo 
china (after Janse 1947: pl. 144-2 

lic. 13. Incised spindle whorl from Manabi showing burden carrying with a coolie yoke (leit 
and a tump line (right). 

Fic, 14. “Golf-tee” ear plugs from Ecuador and Japan. a. Jomon period, Japan (Kidder 
1959: fig. 11j); b-c. Bahia culture 
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15. Diagram of the construction of a balsa raft from Ecuador as observed in 1841 (Paris 
1841-43: pl. 129). 
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Sea-going rafts with center boards 
At the time of the first European contact, the peoples of the north Peruvian 


and Ecuadorian coasts were reported to be experienced deep sea navigators 
Estrada 1955:142-49; Ling 1956:41; Edwards 1960:374-84). Their vehicles 
were large sailing rafts of balsa logs, equipped with a sail and movable center- 
boards or guaras, whose navigability and seaworthiness have been amply 
attested by observation and experiment (fig. 15; Estrada 1955; Heyerdahl 
1955). Elsewhere in the New World, centerboard navigation is found only on 
the coast of Brazil (Hornell 1946:82). On the opposite side of the Pacific, it 
occurs in Formosa and Vietnam (Ling 1956: 36). 

Although the transpacific distribution of seagoing rafts using center boards 
has been noted by several authors (e.g., Hornell 1931:355, 1946:89-90), the 
most exhaustive treatment is by Ling (1956: 26-35) who describes the modern 
Formosan rafts in great detail, both construction and methods of navigation 
fig. 16). Formosan sea-going rafts are generally composed of 9 or 11 bamboo 
poles. Ordinarily there are six center board positions, two at the front, two at 
the center, and two at the rear. The center boards are of camphor wood and are 
c 70-90 cm. long by 50-80 cm. wide. They are inserted either between two of the 
poles forming the raft or into a slot in a section of bamboo laid over the junction 
> of two poles. The general form of the Vietnamese raft is the same as the 
Formosan ones. However, there are usually three center boards, and the raft 
{ typically carries two sails (Ling 1956: 36). 

An investigation of historical sources leads Ling to the conclusion that the 


navigation of seagoing rafts, which necessarily implies the use of centerboards, 
an be reliably dated along the Chinese coast as far back as the 5th century 
B.C., and perhaps to the 33rd century B.C. (1956:45-—49, 51). While the balsa 
annot be proved to have an antiquity in Ecuador comparable to the other 


q traits discussed in this paper, its distribution and antiquity in southeast Asia 
permits this inference to be made. 
SUPPORTING EVIDENCE 
i Although a conclusion about the existence of connections between two 
parts of the world should be based on evidence in the form of complexity of the 
traits and their temporal and spatial distributions, inferences about prehistoric 
transpacific contacts always bring up the question of how such distances could 
iave been traversed by primitive navigators. No attempt will be made to 
review possible routes, but it can be mentioned that the counter equatorial 


urrent, running eastward just north of the equator, leads directly toward the 

northern coast of Ecuador (U. S. Hydrographic Chart No. 1401, November, 

- 1960). Farther to the north, the Japanese current flows eastward to join the 
Mexican current moving down along the Pacific coast to Ecuador. 

Arguments that a small group of people appearing on the shore would be 
iquidated or absorbed by the local inhabitants can be countered by a case from 
the history of the region involved. A few years after European discovery, in the 

early 16th century, 17 Negroes survived a shipwreck off the coast of Esmer- 
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aldas. Intermarrying with Indian women, they were able to gain political 
control of the whole province in a short time. Their domination continued for 
several decades, during which time the Spaniards were unable to conquer the 
area (Cabello de Balboa 1945:133). It seems reasonable to infer that the 
Asiatic traits that appear on the same portion of the Ecuadorian coast some 
1,500 years earlier could be the reflection of a similar stray landing party, 
whose journey had not taken them much farther from home. 

It is pertinent to point out also that in terms of the receptivity of the 
indigenous cultures to outside influence, the period just preceding the begin- 
ning of the Christian era was probably the most ideal. The Formative stage, 
during which the slow adjustment to an agricultural subsistence took place, 
had ended. The potential for elaboration of all aspects of the culture was 
available. If there is any point at which it can be said that the stage is set for 
the introduction of new ideas, this was surely true of coastal Ecuador around 
200 B.C. 

On the Asiatic side of the water, the time at which this contact is deduced 
to have taken place was one of tremendous expansion. The middle Yayoi 
period in Japan, extending from about the Ist century B.C. to the Ist century 
A.D., reflects extensive influences from the Asiatic continent, represented not 
only in trade objects but in a general transformation of the social order (Kidder 
1959:91-92). In southeast Asia, by the 3rd century A.D., long voyages were 
being made by ocean-going vessels capable of carying 600 men and 1000 metric 
tons of cargo (Biggs 1951:22). Chinese expansion beginning in the Tsin 
Dynasty had incorporated northern Annam by 214 B.C. and southern Annam 
a century later (Majumdar 1927:14). Indian colonies and Hindu influence 
were well entrenched in Indochina by the 2nd century A.D., implying several 
centuries of relatively intensive preliminary contact (Majumdar 1927: xxii). In 
view of the sea travel involved in this political and commercial activity, it does 
not seem unlikely that vessels were sent off course by storms. Heavily pro- 
visioned as they were, they could easily have sustained at least part of the 
passengers as far as the New World (Lou 1957:95—96). In the last century 
there is a record that nine occupants of a Japanese junk survived an accidental 
drift of 11 months (Sittig 1896:530). 

It can no longer be realistically argued that either the means or the oppor- 
tunity to make a transpacific journey from Asia to America was lacking; 
indeed, all things considered, it is surprising that so little serious attention has 
been paid by scholars in either hemisphere to this problem. It is our hope that 
the evidence presented here will stimulate New World archeologists to watch 
for similar complexes in other areas and will lead archeologists in Asia to follow 
out the clues and to pin down the region from which the people came. 


NOTE 

* We would like to express our gratitude to the many anthropologists who gave us encourage- 
ment, advice, and assistance during the preparation of this paper. The illustrations are its most 
important part, and we wish to thank George Robert Lewis, Scientific Illustrator, for the line 
drawings and the Museum of Natural History (Smithsonian Institution) Photographic Lab- 
oratory, under the direction of Jack Scott, for the photographs. 
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Demography and Evolution on Providencia 
Island, Colombia‘ 


PETER J. WILSON 
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JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH 


Yale University 


INTRODUCTION 


UMAN mating patterns and human fertility are two biological factors 
which are affected by sociocultural patterns and which contribute 
directly to the maintenance and change of gene frequencies in a population. 
Empirical studies of these interrelationships are surprisingly few. In this report 
we analyze data from the population of the Caribbean island of Providencia. 
We indicate some aspects of sociocultural structure which affect demographic 
features of the society and suggest how they do so. In addition, we present 
data which enable us to calculate random genetic drift and effective migration 
ratio for the island of Providencia. 
THE SETTING 
Providencia Isla, better known by its former English name of Old Prov- 
idence Island, is a fertile, volcanic island measuring three by five miles. It lies 
nearly 500 miles northwest of the Republic of Colombia, its parent country; 
120 miles east of the Nicaraguan coast; 48 miles north of the island of San 
Andrés with which it is closely associated. It was first settled in 1629 by English 
Puritans but was abandoned and resettled many times until 1788 when Francis 
Archbold, captain of a trading schooner, gained permission to settle on the 
island with his daughter and slaves and four other Jamaican planters and their 
slaves. The island has been permanently settled since. A reconstruction of the 
exact history of the settlement during the last century has so far proved 
impossible. It is certain that many white planters and their negro slaves 
settled on the island, most of them coming from Jamaica. Some important 
families on the island today are descendants of settlers who arrived on Provi- 


dencia from the Cayman Islands toward the end of the last century. 

The most important features of the population today are the direct result 
of the history of the settlement. These features are phenotypic differentiation 
of the people into white, negro and mixed; the distinction between planter/ 
landowner and slave, from which is derived the present social stratification; 
and, finally, religious differences which are the result of missionary activities of 
Baptist, Catholic, and Seventh Day Adventist churches. Although Providencia 
is the possession of Colombia, an exclusively Catholic, Spanish-speaking 
country, the isolation of the island from the mainland has allowed it to retain 
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its Jamaican culture intact. English is the everyday language and Protestan- 
tism is dominant. 

The rugged nature of the interior makes settlement difficult; the 14 sepa- 
rate communities of the island are situated along the narrow coastal strip. 
Since 1959, these communities are connected by a dirt road; prior to that time, 
they were accessible to each other by means of either rough horsepath or water 
routes. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The population of 2,000 is a highly differentiated one. The three differentiae 
of phenotype, social class, and religion are basic to the social structure of the 
island. The most important category is social class, which is not necessarily 
synonymous with phenotype today. There are three social classes—an upper, a 
middle, and a lower. They are defined by wealth and/or land ownership, 
education, reputation or conformity to proper behavior, and appearance. 
Reputation is especially important from the demographic point of view be- 
cause it concerns sexual as well as business, religious, and general social 
conduct. There are differences in living standards among the classes in regard to 
housing, diet, and medical services. People may also be distinguished from 
each other by their community of origin, although this distinction is not of 


great importance. 
The pattern of migration is a significant characteristic of life on Provi- 
dencia, especially in relation to the demographic and genetic features under 
consideration here. The limited resources and the high rate of natural increase 
no doubt make a high rate of emigration imperative. However, emigration is, 
for the most part, temporary. Most of the men and women who leave the 
island return after a period of from a few months to 20 years. The process is 
continuous; every boat that calls at the island brings people back and takes 
others away. Men who leave may work for a few years as sailors on one of the 
small boats that ply the Caribbean coast of Central and South America, they 
may work on ocean-going vessels, or as laborers in Colombia or Panama, and, 
since its development as a tourist resort, in San Andrés. Upper class men may 
enter one of the professions, teaching, medicine, or the church, or go into 
business in mainland Colombia. Women, depending on class, leave to seek 
work as domestics or to be trained as school teachers, nurses, or secretaries. 
he object of many is to earn enough cash to allow them to return to Provi- 
dencia where they may live at ease relying on their gardens and the sea for 
support, and where their cash will go a long way. Here they will bring up their 
children, whom they will hope to send to school, first on the island and later in 
Colombia. Immigration of nonislanders is, on the other hand, virtually non- 
existent. Officials such as policemen, customs officers, radio operators, and 
priests are the only males not born on the island, and their posts are temporary. 
There were 24 women who were not born on the island, all spouses of island 
men, living on the island in 1959. 
A distinctive feature of the Caribbean area in general, and of Providencia 
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in particular, is the system of mating. It is particularly relevant to demo- 
graphy, and it challenges the assumption made by theorists that childbearing 
begins with marriage and is confined to that union, and that he who is the 
husband is, ipso facto, the father (Smith 1956; Clarke 1957; Roberts 1957). 
Three types of unions are distinguished—the legal monogamous union; the 


nonlegally sanctioned or ‘‘common-law” union; and a residual category, which 
includes those who become parents but between whom there are no recognized 
ties, called “single unions.””? What is noteworthy is that both men and women 
can, and do, have more than one mate by whom they bear children. From a 


genetic point of view this enlarges the number of possible matings of various 
genotypes and helps to balance the restrictive effects of assortative mating. 


One other form of mating that should be considered because of its compara- 
tively high frequency is extra-marital union, or union with a partner other 


than the one with whom one customarily resides. This may be associated with 


the temporary emigration of men whose spouses are left on their own for a 
period of from six months to five years. Both partners are likely to engage in 


extra-marital unions. 


1. HomoGAMOUS MATINGS AND SOCIAL CATEGORY 


TABLI 


Skin Color 


Social Class Religion 


Male 
Female 


An indication of homogamous matings can be obtained from the analysis 
of a sample of 751 matings (Table 1). The division of the population into three 


social classes is the most important principle in the organization of the social 
life of the people of Providencia. Of a total of 60 cases in which upper class 
females mated, 54, or 90 percent, were with upper class males; while of a total 
of 122 cases in which upper class males mated, only 54, or 44 percent, were 
with upper class females. On the other hand, of 457 cases in which lower class 
males mated, 438, 96 percent, were with lower class females, and in no cases 


did lower class males mate with upper class females. Lower class females, how- 


ever, mated with upper class males in 21, or 4 percent, of 540 cases. The per- 


centage of homogamous matings in the middle class was 62. Table 1 summa- 


rizes the homogamous matings within the three categories of social class, 


religion, and skin color. 
The observation that the choice of mate is made more frequently within the 


same social class than within either religious category or skin color category 


tends to confirm the greater importance of social class. It is also of interest to 
note that the percentages for females (Table 1) are consistently higher than for 
males, implying that women are somewhat more restricted, although only 
slightly so. We have observed that the percentages for permanent, legal, and 


| 67 62 56 
79 68 63 
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TABLE 2. POPULATION BY AGE AND SEX 


1958 1959 


m/f 


Male Female lotal Male Female R: Potal 


Group 
atio* 


: 5: 5 1,114 5 : 106.8 1,088 
14-49 36. 561 560 
7 


50 or over 520 : 104.1 492 


2,140 


Potal 89.4 2,195 12. 90.5 


* m/f ratio is ratio of males per 100 females. 


common-law unions are slightly higher than for temporary matings, but the 
trend is the same. 
DEMOGRAPHY 

Reliable statistics for the island are rare. The figures reported here were 
collected during the summers of 1958 and 1959. Published census figures sug- 
gest that the population has remained at around 2,000 for the past 50 years, 
and this was confirmed by conversation with the old people. As we shall see, 
such stability can only be maintained by emigration. 

The population according to age and sex is shown in Table 2. Because of the 
limitation of time and the magnitude of the job of determining the age of a 
person with any degree of accuracy, only the ages of women of childbearing age 
were determined accurately, i.e., women between the ages of 13 and 49 years. 
Since Table 2 deals with men as well, whose ages were not determined exactly, 
only three gross categories are defined, 0-13 years, 14-49 years, and 50 years 
ind older. Two features stand out. The ratio of males to females in the age 
group 14-49 is lower than might be expected, and the proportion of people over 
50 years (25 percent) is unusually large. The imbalance of the sex ratio in the 
age group 14-49 can be explained by the nature of emigration from the island. 
In their late teens and twenties men leave the island in order to earn enough 
money to set up a house, a farm, and to marry. Then, in many cases, they leave 
again between the ages of 30 and 40 to replace the cash, now spent, which they 
had earned 10 or 15 years earlier. The high percentage of people over 50 years, 
25 percent, compared with 12} percent for Jamaica in 1943, reflects the fact 
that people who may have been away from the island for most of their lives 
return there to live out their days. Also, if we disregard the high infant mor- 
tality rate, there is an average life expectancy of 69.0 years. 

Births and deaths for the period June, 1948, to June, 1959, are shown in 
Figure 1. These were taken from the island register. Entries in this register 
before 1948 are incomplete and frequently in error, while records prior to 1940 
were supposedly destroyed in the hurricane of that year. Although records are 
available for a relatively short time, it would seem that for the past years the 
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BIRTHS: MEAN = 67.8 


27 


25 


DEATHS: MEAN * 23.7 


52 53 55 56 57 
EARS 


iG. 1. Births and Deaths 1948-1959 


birth rate has remained constant. The death rate is constant for the whole 
period. As total population figures are available for two years of fieldwork, 
calculation of crude rates of birth, death, and natural increase are possible for 
those two years only. These are given in Table 3 where they are compared with 
rates for two other Caribbean societies and with the Hutterites, who are in- 
cluded because of their exceptionally high fertility. While the crude rate of 
natural increase is higher for Providencia than for Jamaica, it is lower than for 
Puerto Rico (Combs and Davis 1951a) and the Hutterites (Eaton and Mayer 
1956). However, the picture is reversed in the comparison of age-specific birth 
rates, where Providencia is far higher than Puerto Rico. 


TABLE 3. CRUDE RATES OF BIRTH, DEATH, AND NATURAL INCREASE 
PER 1,000 oF POPULATION 


Providencia Jamaica Puerto Rico Hutterites 
1958-9 1948 1949-53 1948 


Birth st. 


Death a 14. 
Natural Increase 


944 
90 
g0 
70 
60 
53 
y 
50 
Q 47 43 
2 40 
20 
10 
48 49 50 51 58 59 
37.5 45.9 
7 26.9 41.5 a 
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When comparing Puerto Rico and Providencia, the greater rate of natural 
increase for Puerto Rico and the greater age-specific ratios for Providencia may 
be the result of differences in population size and in age and sex structures. 

Comparison of the age-specific ratios (calculated following the procedures 
of Barclay, 1958) in Table 4 shows that in Providencia, as in Jamaica, the peak 
is reached in the age group 20-24, whereas it is 25-29 for Puerto Rico and 30-34 
for the Hutterites. The higher rate for the age group 13-19 on Providencia 
suggests greater exposure to pregnancy at an earlier age than elsewhere. These 
rates are probably as high as they are because girls will invariably return to the 
island for the birth of their first child, and often their second one, even though 
conception may have taken place in mainland Colombia or Panama. This 
applies to married as well as unmarried girls. 


TABLE 4. AGe-SpeciFric BirtH RATIOS PER 1,000 WOMEN 


Providencia 1958-59 


Jamaica Puerto Rico  Hutterites 
No. of Age-specific 1946 1944 1946-50 
Women Ratio 


122. 
406... 
359. 
346. 
208. 


OS 


The large number of old people, and the small number of people between 
ihe ages of 20 and 40 years, undoubtedly helps to create a situation whereby 
young children are welcome in a household where they can provide labor be- 
yond the capabilities of the older people. In such cases the children are usually 
adopted. 

Table 5 compares the number of legitimate to illegitimate births for women 
of each age group. These figures are compared with Jamaica. The rate of illegi- 
timacy is considerably lower on Providencia than Jamaica, being 44 percent of 
total births, compared to 70 percent for Jamaica. The highest rate is for the age 
group 13-19, as it is for Jamaica. Illegitimate births are, almost without excep- 
tion, confined to lower class girls. The percentage range for each age group is 
much smaller on Providencia than it is on Jamaica—from 25-66 percent com- 
pared with 31—95 percent. 

Unlike Jamaica, there is no definite decline of illegitimate births with in- 
crease in age. In fact they rise, slightly, between the ages of 30 and 44. This may 
be explained partly by the fact that, whereas in Jamaica there is increasing 
likelihood of marriage as a woman grows older, on Providencia the likelihood is 
lower, since there does not appear to be the same need to convert a common- 


13-19 82 92.4 0 12.0 
20-24 50 3 204.2 2.6 231.0 
25-29 46 168.2 2.4 382.7 
10-34 45 125.9 391.1 
35-39 57 88.5 A 344.6 
40-44 40 27.5 a7 208.3 
15-49 39 5.4 42.1 
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TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF LEGITIMATE AND ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS BY AGE GROUP 
OF MOTHER FOR 1948-1959 


Providencia 
- Jamaica (1951) 
Age group Total 
Legitimate Illegitimate — 
of Mother (100%) = 
- Illegitimate 
% 


Number Number 


(15-19) 


1 
2.4 
2 
7 


.6 (mean for 
all ages) 


law union to a legal union for reasons of prestige. But more evidence than we 
have at present is needed to substantiate this. 

[legitimacy on Jamaica has been correlated with socio-economic level. The 
infant mortality rate is 70 percent higher for illegitimate children than for 
legitimate (Roberts 1957:189-192). On Providencia the disparity in standard 
of living between the classes is not sufficiently great to affect mortality differ- 
entially. There is no significant difference between the mortality figures for 
legitimate and illegitimate births. Of the 97 infant deaths for the period 1948 
1959, 49 were legitimate and 48 illegitimate. The over-all infant mortality rate 
for this period is exceedingly high, being 136.87, that is for every 1,000 deaths, 
136.87 were children under the age of 10 years. This is in large measure due to 
inadequate medical supplies and the fact that all medical facilities are located 
in one community. Until the construction of the dirt road, it was almost impos- 
sible to bring medical aid to an emergency on the other side of the island. Births 
on the south side of the island were attended by local, untrained midwives. 

We now present a detailed analysis of the mating and pregnancy histories of 
a sample of 86 women. All were questioned closely and all information was 
checked with relatives and friends. Even so, information for people over 60 
years is probably incomplete. The sample is too small to allow for definite 
conclusions relevant to the whole island. Nevertheless, it provides a good indi- 
cation of the situation on Providencia. 

Table 6 shows the age group of the women, the number who were ever 
married, the number of mates, the number of conceptions, and the number of 
liveborn children. Of the 86 women in the sample, only one was barren. Forty- 
four (or 51 percent) of the women in the sample have ever been married. 
Twenty-six women (or 30 percent) have had two or more mates and there do 


13-19 29 34 56 66 85 9 P| 
20-24 110 52 101 48 211 8 
25-29 96 35 78 45 174 | 
30-34 100 69 45 31 145 5 
35-39 67 67 33 33 100 43.8 
10-44 17 63 10 37 27 37.4 
45-49 3 75 25 } 31.6 
$22 56 324 44 746 ‘i 
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ABLE 6. MARITAL STATUS, NUMBER OF MATES, AND FERTILITY OF A SAMPLE 
oF 86 WOMEN 


. Average number Average number 
of conceptions of liveborn births 


mates Number 


number 
\ge and number of and number of 
ever 


of all 
Group mates mates 
married births per 


2 or 
woman 
more Zz or more £ or more 


13-19 
20-24 
25-29 
30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
50+ 


.50 

33 
.33 3. ‘ 
14 .88 
.50 “a .00 


wan Oe 


not seem to be any significant differences between age groups as to plural mat- 
ing (though a larger sample is really necessary). 

For all age groups, except 13-19 (where there was no plural mating) and 
35-44, women with more than one mate had more conceptions and more live- 
born children. The comparison of fertility between women who have had one 
mate and women with more than one suggests that plural mating may increase 
fertility, since wastage of reproductive years is reduced when a woman enters a 
temporary union which proves fertile. This compares with the opposite effect 
influenced by a different social structure such as that found among the Temne 
Dorjahn 1958) where it is suggested that polygamy reduces female fertility. 
It would of course be interesting to compare male fertility for a situation 
such as this, but our data are at present insufficient. Thé average number of 
live births per woman does suggest a comparatively high fertility, but unfor- 
tunately the nature of the information we have about the older women gives a 
skewed effect to what would otherwise be an expected increase in the number 
of children per age group. 

Some indication of the relation of plural mating and social class is given in 
Table 7. Here it will be seen that there is an increase in the number and in the 


TABLE 7. ASSOCIATION BETWEEN MULTIPLE MATINGS AND SOCIAL CLASS FOR 
A SAMPLE OF 86 WOMEN 


Social Class 


Middle Lower 


Upper 


27 


Single Mating . 
Multiple Mating 19 


4 
3 
4 
7 
2 
29 
1€ 
r 
{ 
d 
yf 
() 
60 
26 
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proportion of women with more than one mate as we move from upper to lower 
class. The two upper class women who have had more than one mate are ex- 
amples of a typical situation on the island. They were married to mainland 
Colombians and such marriages have been notoriously unsuccessful. The 
women returned to the island, but since there is no divorce in Colombia, and 
since both are in their thirties, their only alternative to a single life of absti- 
nence is to live in common-law union with an island male. Unsuccessful mar- 
riages between island males and mainland females are even more frequent. 

If plural mating is related to increased fertility, and plural mating is corre- 
lated with the lower class, then we would expect lower class women to have a 
higher average number of children. And, indeed, in our sample this is the case. 
Table 8 gives the number of pregnancies for the 37 women of our sample whose 


TABLE 8. COMPLETED PREGNANCIES FOR 37 WOMEN ACCORDING TO CLASS 
AND PHENOTYPE 


Number of Pregnancies 
Average 


12 number 


Class 
Upper 
Middle 


Lower 


Phenotype 
White 
Mixed 


Lower 


reproductive period has been completed. Lower class women in the sample 
have an average of 7.5 pregnancies compared with 6.5 for middle class women 
and 5.6 pregnancies for upper class women. Relating pregnancies to phenotype 
shows a slightly more pronounced difference in average number of pregnancies 

7.9 for Negro or “‘black”” women, 6.1 for ‘‘mixed’”’ women, and 5.3 for “‘clear” 


or White women. 

For 84 women of this sample, the average age at first pregnancy was 19.6 
years. There are considerable differences between social classes for age at first 
pregnancy. For upper class women the age at first pregnancy was 22.8 years, 
for middle class women it was 22.4 years, and for lower class girls it was 15.8 
years. This reflects the restrictions placed on upper and middle class girls, who, 
for example, are strictly chaperoned at all times. The age given for women of 
the lower class is undoubtedly affected by the sampling since the variance 
(s?= 13.64) is too great. These figures for age at first pregnancy compare with 
an estimated average age of first pregnancy for Ashanti of 17.6 to 18.0 years 
(Fortes 1954: 299); of 20.5 for the Likouala (Croquevieille 1953); and 22.3 for 
the Bedouin of the Negeb (Muhsam 1951). The average number of years be- 
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TABLE 9. AVERAGE NUMBER OF YEARS BETWEEN PREGNANCIES FOR 85 WOMEN 


Pregnancy Order Number of Women Average Number of Years 


41 
15 


1- 


WH DH ND 


co 


9 
9-10 
10-11 
11-12 


& 


Mean =2.65: 


tween pregnancies is an important indication of fertility. There appear to be no 
beliefs or practices current on Providencia that would delay intercourse after a 
birth, or while the child is feeding at the breast. Contraception is practiced 
occasionally by a few people on the island, invariably upper class, some of 
whom have occasional access to mechanical aids. Many people knew of the 
rhythm method, but most agreed it was ineffective and therefore not worth 
trying. Abortion is also to be found on the island but we cannot say just how 
frequently this occurs. There are two persons on the island who specialize in the 
procurement of abortions, but the extent of their clientele is not known. Reci- 
pes for beverages, principally ground avocado pits in hot water, are widely 
known. A certain amount of circumstantial evidence was collected, e.g., women 
between whom there is no love lost often may accuse each other of having had 
an abortion, with the implication that the child was not of the husband or 
regular spouse. Just how much these factors affect the spacing of births it is 
difficult to say. The average number of years and the order of pregnancy for 85 
women of our sample is shown in Table 9. The mean number of years between 
pregnancies is 2.56 years, with a standard deviation of .56 years. This figure 
may be compared with the Bedouin for whom the gap was 2.5 years (Muhsam 
1951) and the Likouala (Croquevieille 1953), for whom the gap was 3.5 years. 
lhe latter did have both contraception and abortion. In general, the births in 
this sample are evenly spaced, with the largest gap between the tenth and 
eleventh pregnancies. Assuming that there is a 35 year fertile span for the 
women of Providencia, and taking the mean number of years between preg- 
nancies as 2.5, then a woman could have 14 completed pregnancies. 


EVOLUTIONARY CONSIDERATIONS 


The evolution of a population is bound to its reproductive capacity and 
performance. We have attempted to give some idea of these factors for the 
population of Providencia. Dobzhansky and Allen put it very neatly when 
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they say “... the ‘fittest’ is nothing more spectacular than a parent of the 
largest family” (1956:594). But it is becoming increasingly clear to many 
investigators that social factors have an effect upon both mating and fertility, 
as do biological factors (e.g., Dorjahn 1958). On Providencia, both mating 
and fertility are affected by social stratification and phenotypic differenti- 
ation, while environmental factors, such as the isolation of the island and 
its limited resources, together with peculiar cultural features, of English- 
speaking Protestants in a Spanish-speaking Catholic country, affect the rate 
and form of migration. If this is so, then we might suggest that certain evolu- 
tionary factors may vary with social structure and culture. At present the data 
are too few for this hypothesis to be adequately tested, but we will conclude 
this paper by calculating two factors postulated as effecting change in gene 
frequency of a population, and thereby contributing to the biological evolution 
of that population (Wright 1931, 1932, 1940). As these factors have also been 
calculated for three other populations, we will be able to make a comparison. 
The factors we shall calculate are the random genetic drift and the effective 
migration ratio. 

Actual parentage and variability of offspring (i.e., gametic contribution to 
the subsequent generation) are the significant features of a population in terms 
of evolution. The effective size of the breeding population Is given by the 
formula V,=(4N—2)/(s%.+2) where N equals the number of parents, and 
s*, is the variance in the number of gametes in the subsequent generation. 
Calculation of this variance is no easy matter. Lasker (1954) chose the nuclear 
family as the unit of analysis, but the nuclear family is only one of many forms 
in which the household may be organized on Providencia (Wilson, in press). 
Therefore, the household was taken as the unit of analysis, and the variance 
was calculated for the number of children per household. This is 3.99 with a 
standard deviation s=1.99,. Migration also affects the composition of the 
household, and it is by no means easy to estimate parents—many of whom 
may be away from the island, but who must still be considered as contributors 
to the breeding population. Households were classified in terms of generation 
structure, and in a three generation household grandparents were omitted as 


parents if their children and grandchildren were in the same household but 
were counted as parents if only the grandchildren were living in the household 


and the parents away. The number of parents is 774. The effective size of the 
breeding population is 517, or 24.1 percent of the total population in 1959. We 
can compare this proportion with the proportions calculated by Lasker (1954) 
for Paracho, from which he has generalized to several other populations, by D. 
F. Roberts (1956) for the Dinka village, from which he generalized to the tribal 
section and the tribe, and to Grob’s community (Grob 1934), an isolated Swiss 
Alpine village of sedentary farmers, for which we did the calculations. The 
comparison is given in Table 10. The two extremes, Grob’s community and the 
Dinka, are typified by a totally different social structure, the one a strict puri- 
tanical monogamous society and the other polygynous. Roberts (1956: 344 
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TABLE 10. PROPORTION OF EFFECTIVE BREEDING POPULATIONS 


Paracho Village Dinka Village 
(Mexico) (Sudan) 


Providencia Swiss Village 


0.037 


0.290 or 0.344* 


* Roberts gives an effective breeding population of 109 for the village. A re-check of his 
calculation gives 131. The alternative proportions are given here. 


notes that: ‘The relatively slight degree of polygamy found in this village 
clearly has a quite marked effect on the gametic contribution.” Providencia 
and Paracho are both nominally monogamous, but we have seen that on Provi- 
dencia, at least, plural mating is of considerable significance. Variability in 
gametic contribution is also likely to be affected by social stratification and the 
pattern of pre- and extra-marital mating, which in turn may account for the 
larger size of the breeding population. However, these can only be speculations, 
which suggest the need for more intensive research. 

Providencia is both a geographically and culturally isolated island with 
almost no immigration. There is, however, comparatively large scale emigra- 
tion and many women, and some men, return to the island with children whose 
other parent was not born on the island. From a genetic point of view, these 
foreign parents contribute to the admixture rate and may be considered immi- 
grants in absentia. The rate of admixture can be calculated from the formula 
m=(x-+y/2)/tX100 where x equals the number of cases where both parents 
were not born in the community, y equals the number of cases where one parent 
was not born in the community, and / equals the total number of matings. Since 
our data are not complete for the whole island, the admixture rate will be cal- 

ilated from the total number of births between June, 1948, and June, 1959. 
(his number is 746 and will be used as a substitute for number of matings. The 
number of cases where both parents were not born on the island is 4, and the 
number of cases where one parent was not born on the island is 113. Using the 
above formula we get m=8.1 percent. This admixture rate of 8.1 percent com- 
pares with 20.2 percent for Paracho, 20.8 percent for Grob’s community, and 
35 percent for the Dinka section. Clearly then, the isolation of Providencia 
iffects rate of admixture, although we must also agree with Lasker that there 
does not appear to be any correlation between admixture rate and cultural 
‘evel or social structure (1954:360). By calculating the product of the effective 
size of the breeding population and the admixture rate we can get some idea of 
he extent of differentiation due to random genetic drift for a given gene fre- 
quency (cf. Roberts 1956:345-46). For Providencia, this product is 41 which 
suggests that random genetic drift may be of some importance. For Paracho, 
this product is 193, so is negligible; for the Dinka village it is 55 and unimpor- 
tant; and for Grob’s community it is 12 and likely to be important. Magni- 
tudes of estimated genetic drift are listed in Table 11. 
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Community Drift (as variance) 


Providencia .00026 
Paracho .00013 
Swiss Village .00013 
Dinka Tribal Section* .00033 
Dinka Village .00114 


* The population size of the Dinka tribal section is more comparable to the other communi 


ties of the sample. 
SUMMARY 


This paper is an account of the interrelations of environment, social struc- 
ture, and demography on the island of Providencia. These relationships are 
then analyzed from the point of view of population genetics. Human mating 
and human fertility are two biological factors which on the one hand are most 
directly affected by sociocultural behavior, and on the other contribute directly 
to the maintenance and change of gene frequencies in a population. Empirical 
studies of these interrelationships are surprisingly few, though fortunately 
increasing. The approach discussed in this paper is only one of many whereby 
the problems can be studied (an excellent summary of the problem is given by 
Neel 1958). But it is this part of the problem to which the cultural anthropolo- 
gist can contribute most. 

The limitations of natural resources when taken with a high natural rate of 
increase of the population lead to extensive emigration from the island. The 
form of this emigration is culturally conditioned and affects the.age and sex 
structure of the population and the mating patterns. A brief analysis of the 
social structure is given. This is presented as due to historical factors, which, 
taken in conjunction with isolation and economic factors, have proved to be 
self-perpetuating. An association between social structure and mating patterns 
is indicated, together with trends in fertility. 

The second part analyzes aspects of the demography in detail, and pays 
especial attention to plural mating and fertility. Plural mating is related to the 
social structure, and there appears to be a slight correlation between plural 
mating and differential fertility. However, the sample must be considered in- 
adequate for definite conclusions to be drawn. 

Finally, calculations are made for certain factors postulated as influencing 
gene frequencies on the island and thence the possible course of evolution. 
Comparison of similar data from different societies suggests that these calcula- 
tions may vary with type of social structure and that caution is necessary 
before generalizing from one society to another. Only an increase in the number 
of studies focusing on the specific problem, and presenting the necessary data, 
can enable progress in the study of society and evolution. 
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TABLE 11. COMPARISON OF CALCULATIONS OF RANDOM GENETIC DRIFT 
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INTRODUCTION 
HE cultural practices of the Negro in the Caribbean have excited the 
interest and received the attention of many anthropologists for several 
decades. M. G. Smith summarizes well the different theoretical orientations 
that have been brought to bear on this set of phenomena and concludes: 

We have seen how a competition of models tends to obtain. . .. We have seen that each of 
these separate models is inadequate for the systematic and comprehensive study of these societies 

[disguising] their inadequacies behind a screen of vague unverifiable assumptions and inde- 
terminate concepts (1955:65). 

M. G. Smith’s remarks are, I believe, particularly pertinent to one aspect of 
Negro life which has received considerable attention, namely, mating patterns 
and the family. Various works attempt to convince us of the African back- 
ground of this complex (Herskovits 1941, 1947), of its origin in slavery 

Frazier 1939; Henriques 1953; Matthews 1953), of its particular ties to eco- 
nomics (R. T. Smith 1956, 1957), and recently of its possible connections to 
European patterns (Arensberg 1957). It might be rewarding to examine some 
actual field data in order to arrive at an understanding of the mating system 
irst and then attempt statements of probable connections between this system 
and others." 

The approach suggested is based on the assumption that sociocultural phe- 
nomena, such as the mating behavior, are systematic. Such an assumption is in 
agreement with modern theoretical thinking. Many, including the writer, agree 
with Meadows that today ‘the system” is the master model, and that ‘‘the 
image of systems .. . has indeed become the central notion of theoretical work 
in such diverse areas as physiology, psychology, economics, biology, and 
sociology and many interdisciplinary studies” (Meadows 1957:5; italics mine). 

The “systems” approach will be used in this paper. First, however, a meth- 
odological problem must be tackled: how does one present and analyze socio- 
cultural data to arrive at the system? Following Lévi-Strauss, one builds a 
“mechanical model”’ which has the following characteristics: 

First, the structure exhibits the characteristics of a system. It is made up of several elements 
none of which can undergo a change without effecting changes in all other elements. In the second 
place, for any given mode] there should be a possibility of ordering a series of transformations 
resulting in a group of models of the same type. In the third place, the above properties make it 
possible to predict how the model will react if one or more of its elements are submitted to certain 
modifications. And, last, the model should be so constituted so as to make immediately intelligible 
all the observable facts (Lévi-Strauss 1953:525). 

The mechanical model is then essentially: a number of interconnected 
elements which make all the observable facts immediately intelligible. It 
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further has the property of being transformable into models of similar type. 
The mechanical model, it seems, should be constructed to be unique enough to 
present a separate system and general enough to permit the construction of 
similar type systems. What is the nature of the elements of the model which 
give it these characteristics? 

Kluckhohn’s paper, “Universal Categories of Culture,” helps to answer this 
question. Although he used a different terminology, Kluckhohn seems to have 
been looking for a model similar to the one described by Lévi-Strauss. Kluck- 
hohn wanted categories which could be used to describe a given culture (a 
unique system) and all cultures (transformable into similar systems). He 
suggested “‘invariant points of reference” for such categories and wrote: 

Valid cross-cultural comparison could best proceed from the invariant points of reference sup- 
plied by the biological, psychological, and sociosituational “givens” of human life . . . the “givens” 
provide foci around which and within which the patterns of every culture crystallize (1953:521; 
italics mine). 

Invariant points of reference could well be used as the foci around which the 
elements of a given model crystallize. To construct a given model (of say Negro 
family and mating patterns) one could first select a series of invariant points of 
reference which could well apply to all models of similar type (i.e., to all models 
of family and mating patterns). Second, cultural data could be analyzed in 
terms of such points of reference. Finally, the elements could be obtained by 
finding appropriate symbols which summarize the data obtained under each of 
the points of reference. In short, the elements of a given model would consist of 
a shorthand for the cultural behavior, institutions, and values which relate 
directly to a number of points of reference, and indirectly to a cultural com- 
plex. 

To get to the elements one must start with the invariant points of reference. 
What could be used for the invariant points of reference for a model of mating 
practices and the family? I would suggest the following: (1) Membership 
groups, (2) transfer of membership, (3) sexual life, (4) time orientation, (5 
authority patterns, and (6) sentiments and symbols.’ 

Using the above points of reference, I will attempt to construct a model of 
Negro mating practices and the family. The data to be used was collected in an 
eleven month study of Anamat, an ethnically mixed village in East Trinidad. 
In order to provide a contextual framework for the model, I will first provide a 
general description of the community studied. 

It should be emphasized that the model to be presented is not the only one, 
nor perhaps the best, which could describe the mating behavior of the Negro. 
Like any other model, however, it will be valuable to the extent that it allows 
for accurate prediction of behavior, leads to fruitful hypotheses for testing, and 
helps one to make meaningful connections with other systems. An evaluation of 
the model by all the criteria enumerated is outside the scope of this paper. I 
will, however, attempt to examine what connecting links, if any, can be found 
between the system to be presented and other systems said to be causally re- 


lated to it. 
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Community Data 


Anamat is a dispersed settlement community, spread over six or so square 
miles of land at an elevation of approximately 5,000 feet. 

The peasants of Anamat farm holdings ranging from 10 to 30 acres of land, 
with cocoa as the major cash crop and coffee and citrus fruits as subsidiary cash 
crops. Most of the peasants have full title to all of the land they work. The rest 
own all but an acre or so of the land they work. The land not owned is rented to 


make kitchen gardens. 

At the time of the study* Anamat had a population of 651 men, women, and 
children. Of these, 378 were Negroes and 273 were East Indians (Table 1): 
In terms of an over-all ranking system there were in Anamat the following: 


TABLE 1. THE POPULATION OF ANAMAT 


People 


Ethnic groups Houses 


Children 


Negro 5 215 163 
Indian 5 119 154 


Totals 5: | 334 317 


1) School teachers, (2) chief overseer of government work, (3) peasant farmers, 
4) government overseer for the teek plantation, (5) shop keepers, (6) semi- 
peasants (work for others part of the year), (7) taxi drivers, (8) road overseers, 
9) government road workers, and (10) estate laborers. 

Only the Negro peasants and their families will be discussed in this paper. 
rhese could be considered the upper middle class of Anamat society. Complete 
data was collected on all the peasant households in Anamat by the usual an- 
thropological techniques of observation and participation, life histories, special 
informants, and questionnaires. I also obtained the full time services of a 
daughter of one of the peasants. My field assistant knew all the peasants of 
Anamat intimately. She was instructed to interview the peasants and write up 
life history material following a questionnaire with which she was provided. 

Since my field assistant was a woman and since my wife was also in constant 
interaction with the women of the community, I was able to obtain informa- 
tion on Negro mating practices both as it would be presented to a male and toa 
female. Both of the women, respectively, obtained intimate information from 
\namatian women which I could never have obtained otherwise. 


Constructing the model 


1. Membership Groups: The Negro peasants belong to two main member- 
ship units: a kinship unit and a household unit. I will therefore discuss this sec- 


tion in two parts. 
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A) Basic Kinship Unit: Writing on the Negro family in British Guiana, 
R. T. Smith states that the significant structural unit is the woman, her daugh- 
ters, and their children (1956). This group radiates around the central figure of 
the mother and is referred to by Smith (and others) as the “‘matrifocal family.” 
In Anamat, also, the basic kinship unit seems to be the matrifocal family. 

In Anamat (and I suspect the same holds for British Guiana) there are 
other individuals who are permanent members of the matrifocal family, 
namely: the sons and the brothers of the mother. Stated minimally, that is 
without duplicating a given status, the group can be presented as: the mother, 
her brother, her son and daughter, and her daughters’ son and daughter. This 
unit has continuity over time; as one generation dies (the mother and her 
brother) the next can step into their positions (the son and daughter). 

A group of males from other matrifocal families have temporary marriage 
ties with the females of this unit. The men of the unit of reference have tempo- 
rary marriage ties with women of other matrifocal families. The children of a 
given marriage have temporary household memberships in the various houses 
they live in (see following section); but are permanent members of their moth- 


ers’ matrifocal family. 
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The Negroes maintain strong, lifelong ties with their matrifocal families, no 
matter what kind of a household they live in. The adult males of the matrifocal 
amily take a paternal interest in the children of the group (i.e., sisters’ chil- 
dren) and are ever ready to help their sisters financially or otherwise.‘ 

B) Household Units: Although membership in a matrifocal family is ‘for 
life,’ at any given time some individual member may not be living with the 
other members of this group. Indeed, in Anamat, it is rarely the case that the 
matrifocal family is also the household unit (see Table 2). Household member- 
ship varies greatly but can be grouped into the following descriptive types: 

(a) Original nuclear household: This type consists of a pair of sexually as- 
sociating adults with or without.children. Neither of the adults have had pre- 
vious spouses. The male adult is the recognized head of the household. 


TABLE 2. COMPOSITION OF NEGRO PEASANT HOUSEHOLDS IN ANAMAT 


Types of Households 


Age of Number in 
Original Residual Lone Lone 
nuclear nuclear male female 

household household household household 


house each age 
head group 


Matrifocal 
household 


20-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
Over 60 


j 


Totals 


(b) Residual nuclear household: This consists of a sexually associating pair 
of adults with or without children, one or both of whom have had previous 
spouses. The male adult is again the recognized head of the household. 

c) Matrifocal household: This usually includes members of a three genera- 
tion matri-line—mother, daughters, and maybe sons’ and daughters’ children. 
lhe grandmother is the recognized head of this househoid. 

(d) Lone male household: An adult male is the only occupant of this house- 
hold. 

e) Lone female household: An adult female is the only occupant of this 

yusehold. 

lhe modal type of household at the time of this study was the residual nu- 
lear household (b). 

The processes by which these household types come into existence and dif- 
ierentially change in number from time to time largely relate to the spouse 
changing complex of the Negro, which will be discussed in the next section. 
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2. Transfer of Membership 

Transfer of membership from one social group to another occurs only in 
terms of household membership, that is, moving from one household to an- 
other. Such a change occurs usually because of marriage. It occurs fairly fre- 
quently (compared to its frequency in ‘“‘Western” societies) because of the 


views that Anamatian Negroes have about marriage. 

The term “marriage” will be used in this paper as Murdock defines it: 
‘Marriage is a complex of customs centering upon the relationship between a 
sexually associating pair of adults... (it) defines the manner of establishing 
and terminating such a relationship, the normative behavior and recipient ob- 
ligations within it and the locally accepted restrictions upon its personnel” 
(194971). 

A marriage is established in Anamat by a man bringing a woman into a 
house and living with her. The woman then has the status of wife. In some 
cases a religious service precedes the woman’s entrance into the status of wife. 
Irrespective of the presence or the absence of the religious sanction, a woman 
who goes to live with (say) Mr. Jones, is referred to directly and indirectly as 
‘‘Ma Jones,” that is, the wife of Jones. A marriage is terminated by one of the 
parties leaving the household. No third party is brought into such a “divorce” 
whether or not the marriage was religiously sanctioned. For Anamat (and again 
I suspect the same for many of the Negro villages in the Caribbean) there is lit- 
tle purpose in differentiating between legal marriage, common law marriage, 
etc. They are all structurally and functionally the same. 

In Anamat, I was told by many informants, marriage is a highly formalized 
procedure. A man is supposed to write ‘‘a demand” for a girl, stating that he 
wished to frequent the house with intentions to marry at a future specified 
date. Actually this rarely happens. Young adults usually meet informally and 
a female decides that she will go and live with a male. Three factors are usually 
involved here: (1) The male must have a place to put the female, ideally this 
should be his own house; (2) he must be able to support her; and (3) her con- 
sent is necessary. In the final analysis, there is freedom of movement based on 
individual choice. 

Once set up in a household, the couple is recognized as man and wife. ‘Mr. 
Brown” has the usual obligations of economic support, while his wife, ‘Ma 
Brown,” is expected by the community to provide the husband with meals and 
a clean house. The adult males of the community see her role also as providing 
her husband with preferential sexual privileges; the adult females and the hus- 
band expect the husband to have the sole monopoly of such sexual privileges. 
(See discussion below.) 

A given marriage is expected to last only as long as a couple can ‘‘cooperate 
together.”’ Each party to the union is understood to be quite capable of judging 
when and if cooperation exists. At the break up of a union the wife usually 
leaves the house in which she has been living (unless she owned the house) and 
goes with her children, either to her mother’s house or to the house of a new 
husband. In some rare occasions she may rent a room somewhere in the village. 
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The male may live alone for a while in his house or may have another woman 
ready to move in with him. 

A given household is thus a temporary dwelling for a woman and her chil- 
dren, paralleled by the fact that a given marriage is a temporary union for a 
given couple. Although many of the peasants will probably change their 
spouses again at least once before they die, and one young peasant had not yet 
taken a wife, the average Anamatian peasant has lived with three spouses; and 
45 percent of the group have lived with three or more spouses (see Table 3). 

Even when a peasant has lived with a given spouse for many years, he still 
does not consider this a union for life. Marriage according to the Anamatian 
Negroes is a ‘“‘now-for-now affair”; and any given union is therefore considered 
a temporary one. 

When a woman becomes older, one of her husbands has usually died and she 


TABLE 3. NUMBER OF SPOUSES OF HoUSEHOLD HEADS IN ANAMAT 


Number of heads of Number of spouses 
households lived with 


has become heir to the house. She thus has a place to house the members of the 
matrifocal family at such times as they need a place to live. 

The system here being described has aspects which contribute both to 
breaking up a given union and to facilitating the creation of a new nuclear 
household. To understand the processes involved requires an analysis of the 


sexual life of the group. 


3. Sexual Life 
The typical Anamatian Negro peasant maintains the following, somewhat 
contradictory, beliefs about sex: all other men have only preferential sexual 
rights over their wives thus any woman is sexually accessible to him; however 
he himself has monopolistic sexual rights over his own wife. No other man 
should therefore approach his wife for sexual favors. 
The Negro women of Anamat start a marriage with two polar viewpoints: 
1) that they do not necessarily have to give up “affairs” with boy-friends; and 
2) that now the husband has monopolistic sexual privileges. But whatever 


opinion a given wife may start with, she is subject to the pressure of frequent 
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approaches for sexual favors by other males and is further influenced by her 


husband’s behavior vis-a-vis other females. 

In actuality, sexual intercourse takes place both between a given male and 
his wife (that is within a given household) and between males and females of 
different households. Taking a given male as a reference point, he will approach 
a given female who strikes his fancy and ‘‘beg”’ her for ‘“‘a brush.”’ It is assumed 
by both that the affair will be kept a secret, that some goods and/or services 
will be given to the female and that no force will enter into this relationship. 
The factors here involved are: (1) secrecy, (2) a place, (3) exchange of sex for 
goods and services, and (4) mutual consent—or entering a relationship under 
conditions of freedom for each party. The man has a right to ask, the woman 
to accept or reject. The actual sequence is usually “begging” by the man, 
consent by the woman, and then deciding on a ‘“‘secret place”; both of the 
participants understand that the man has been the recipient of a favor for 
which he must return goods and/or services. It is interesting that the secret 
place is frequently the woman’s house. Let us see how this happens. 

Mr. Lewis? has a girl friend that he visits periodically at night. While Mr. 
Lewis is away from home, Mr. Paul is “‘visiting” with Ma Lewis. Both Ma 
Lewis and Mr. Paul are officers of the village council and thus have an excuse 
for being together. Mr. Fisher is frequently seen at night at the house of Mr. 
Paul. He is there most frequently when Mr. Paul is away from home. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Lilly is a very frequent visitor at Mr. Fisher’s house—es- 
pecially at nights. He often brings milk for a little baby girl whose physical 
resemblance to him is not unnoticed by the rest of the community. 

Mr. Clem has some land at a nearby village and he periodically sleeps away 
from home. At such times Mr. Raven is a frequent visitor at his house. 

Examples could be multiplied, but the pattern of events seems to be as fol- 
lows: A certain man leaves his house on an evening to visit a girl friend or have 
a fete with the boys. His wife, now alone, can be visited by one of her admirers. 
The second male, by leaving his own house provides a place for a third man, 
and so forth. Diagrammatically the above situation is shown in Figure 2. 

Additional evidence which shows that outside love affairs are common with 
\namat Negroes is indicated by the following: (1) A statement commonly 
made by Negroes of Anamat is that where a man is alone for five minutes with 
a woman who is not his spouse, they are talking about sex. It must be assumed 
that repeated nightly meetings alone for several hours must involve love mak- 
ing. For, from the standpoint of the Negro male: “It is glory for a man to fool a 
woman (dupe a woman into having sexual intercourse with him). If you can’t 
fool a woman, you are not a famous man.” (2) In a number of cases, husbands 
have beaten their wives while accusing them of unfaithfulness. (3) Several wo- 
men spoke freely to me and my field assistant about their husbands’ outside 
sexual activity. What seemed to annoy them most was the fact that money was 
spent on these other women! (4) My informants were in general agreement 
about the existence of specific outside love affairs, and no contradictory data 


was given about any one love affair. 
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Houses with various kin units 
Village area 


-_- Movement of males 


Fic. 2. Informal exchange of women’s sexual services. 


rhe following quotes about Anamatian Negro females will indicate the sex- 
ual situation as considered from their viewpoints: (1) “‘Girls run around with 
married men on the promise that the man will divorce his wife.” (2) ‘A woman 
who is not shy will know how to do things so she can fool people good, and go 
with other men. And those who are shy—others will know when they speak to 
i man what is going on.” 

It is very likely that the husbands, too, know what is “going on,” but will 
mly ‘make a row” when they feel their reputations are suffering. Actually, it 
s convenient for them that their wives are ‘‘occupied”’ on the evenings they 
have made plans to be with other women. In this way, the wife does not ask too 


many questions nor does she insist too strongly that the husband stay at home. 

That similar outside affairs occur in other Negro communities in the Carib- 
bean area is evident from R. T. Smith’s writings. He states: ‘Within the house- 
hold these [sexual services] are provided only between spouses in non-incestu- 


ous unions, but they may be provided across the boundaries of household groups 
by persons who will be referred to as ‘lovers’ ” (1957:67). 

Most sexual play occurs between adults of the same village, although some 
of the males of Anamat had girl friends in other communities. Since sexual 
play outside of the household was fairly frequent in Anamat and since such ac- 
tivities included an exchange of goods and service, sex functions in the com- 
munity as an important medium of exchange. 

The outside affairs of the Negroes act as disruptive factors for any given 
union, but facilitate the formation of new unions. The fact that a male may 
find his lover relationship more ‘‘exciting’”’ than his home one frequently leads 
him “to row” with his wife and leads both of them to conclude that they can no 
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longer “cooperate.” For a given man, however, there are women with whom he 
has had a part-marriage: an exchange of sexual services for other goods and 
services. At the break up of a union there is then little problem of his finding a 
new mate. For a given woman, likewise, the formation of a new union is simpli- 
fied, since she has been in the company of men who could become possible fu- 
ture spouses. 

This kind of life is, I believe, highly congruent with the time orientation of 
the group; and it is to this aspect I would now turn. 


4. Time Orientation of the Anamat Negro 

A factor which is of prime importance in the mating system being described 
is the time orientation of the group. The critical question here appears to be: 
Is it the past, the present, or the future that is considered most important to 
the Negro peasant? Using Lévi-Strauss’ terms, the community has a “‘con- 
scious model” (1953:527) for their time orientation and they have a name for 
it, “now-for-now.” It is the present that is most significant, not the past nor the 
future. The present is certain and is to be enjoyed. Nor should present enjoy- 
ment be sacrificed for possible future undesirable repercussions. It is possible, 
for example, that one’s wife will find out about one’s girl friend, or that the lat- 
ter’s husband will find out about the affair, but this cannot be allowed to deter 
one from present pleasure. 

A man will go out and fete (take pleasure in every possible form—dance, 
drink, sexual play, etc.) with his girl friend when both his time and his money 
might, economically, be better spent (in terms of future security and income) 
on his estate. If one inquires about these things a very frequent reply is simply: 
‘‘Now-for-now, man!” 

One takes a spouse ‘‘now-for-now’ 
males and females, “for as long as we can cooperate together.” One lives with 
a spouse until disagreement do them part, and each has the freedom to leave at 
such time as they consider cooperation has stopped. Since approximately 45 
percent of the peasants have had three or more wives (see Table 3) ‘‘freedom” 


or, as was frequently stated by both 


is a real and not an ideal cultural value. 
The value of ‘“‘freedom”’ is part of the “‘now” time orientation. The peasant 
wishes to maintain maximum personal freedom to enjoy any given ‘“‘now” to 


the utmost. The peasants’ stress on “freedom” is also closely connected to the 


authority structure of the group. 


5. Authority Patterns 

The Anamatian Negro does not want to be told what to do; nor does he 
wish to put himself into any situation where someone (person or group) can 
dictate to him. The peasants were quick to inform me that they took orders 
from no one, worked if and when they pleased, for as long as they pleased, and 
at what they pleased. A word that frequently came up at such times was “‘free- 


dom.” 
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At such time as a boy left school and earned a salary, he was considered 
man enough to make decisions for himself. A common phrase in the community 
was, “It’s no good for a house to have two men in it.” An adult son, it said in 
effect, had a right to make his own decisions; his father, also an adult, had the 
same right, and such decisions might lead to conflicts. It is better to allow the 
men to exercise their rights in separate households. It is interesting to note that 
no household headed by a man had an adult son as a permanent resident. 

The matrifocal family is held together by bonds of affection. The grand- 
mother, who has the focal status of the group, plays the role of “adviser” to 
other adult members and rarely gives orders, except to the children. Brothers 
give their sisters advice and help, not orders. 

The net result is a kind of equalitarianism existing between adults. Such an 
equalitarianism means that people must be asked, not told, about common 
problems, that social situations can be entered into and left at such times as the 
individual feels he so desires. No one can keep another in any situation without 
the latter’s consent. This “freedom” to come into and go out of social relation- 
ships with the maximum of ease makes all manner of social ties extremely brit- 
tle. The Anamatians have some understanding of their own situation and an- 
other common phrase in the community is, “Things do not last here.”’ This was 
equally true for a given village council (new ones are frequently being formed), 
a cricket club (practically every year a new one is organized), an adult educa- 
tion group, an insurance society, or a given marriage. 


6. Sentiments and Symbols 

The Anamatian Negro feels best, most alive, when he is in a fete. This is 
making the most complete use of the “‘now.”’ The basic ingredients that go into 
making a really good fete are people, rum, music, and sexual play. Frequently, 
the Negro does not get a chance to have all these ingredients present at one 
function, but if any two of them are present he still considers himself to be ina 
fete. 

A rendezvous with a girl friend is considered one of the more popular fetes. 
Here it is possible to drink, dance, have sexual play, and receive the acclaim of 
the community. 

A man who has many affairs gets what the local people call “fame,” that is 
a sort of renown for being a real man. He is then referred to as a “‘hot boy.” 
One tries to remain a “hot boy” for as long as possible and a Negro farmer in 
his sixties was still going strong as of July 1958. Those who do not appear to be 
“hot boys,”’ on the other hand, are looked on as rather strange individuals. 

Frequently on Sundays, just after the church service,® members of a given 
household invite family and friends to “Sunday Breakfast.” Here much rum is 
drunk and considerable food consumed. Referring to such a get together the 
Anamatian will frequently make statements such as, “We had a little fete last 
Sunday at my house.” 

A dance is another popular fete for the Anamatian Negro. The Negro males 
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usually go to dances without their wives and will frequently travel many miles 
to attend what they consider a good dance. 

Cricket matches, wakes of nonrelatives, excursions to the beach, etc., all are 
considered fetes by the Anamatian. Many such fetes are enjoyed away from the 
conjugal family, use money that is needed by one’s wife and children, and ad- 


versely affect marital relationships. 
Anamatian Negroes are very strongly involved with the fete complex and 
the term fete has an immense emotional appeal.’ 


The System 

Let me now describe more clearly the Anamatian Negro peasant’s system 
of mating and family. An individual of any age between 18 and 80 takes a 
spouse ‘‘now-for-now,” and as soon as this couple eat together out of one pot 
and live together under one roof they are socially recognized as man and wife. 
Both of the actors within this relationship recognize no outside authority as 
having the power to keep them “‘married”’—this is a union which they have the 
freedom to keep or break, and they have the personal freedom to judge when a 
parting situation has developed. Since this kind of union is sanctioned by the 
community, it is structurally and functionally equivalent to marriage. 

Marriage for the Negro male neither puts him out of the market for love af- 
fairs nor does it make married women unapproachable. Frequent participation 
in love affairs give him “fame” and usually a given male will have one or two 
‘steady outside women” apart from his chance contacts. A man “‘begs”’ for sex 
and puts himself in the position of recipient of a favor. This favor is repayed by 
goods and services. The sanction for such repayments is stoppage of future fa- 
vors. The informal clandestine relationships facilitate the movement from 
spouse to spouse. A man can test the possibility of being able “to cooperate 
with” another woman while still in a married relationship. This outside rela- 
tionship already contains some of the basic factors of a marriage—exchange of 
sexual services for goods and services. 

The richer the man the more outside affairs he can afford, and the more he 
usually has. Since these must be “‘paid for’”’ by goods and services there is, in es- 
sence, a more equalitarian distribution of goods and services than would exist 
without this sex-fete complex. The tendency toward an equalitarian system is 
congruent with an equalitarian authority structure. 

The frequent changing of spouses, which could act as a factor of instability 
in the system, is balanced by life-long membership in a matrifocal family. 

What happens to the children? This is also neatly taken care of by the sys- 
tem: they are life-long members of a matri-line. Fathers may come and fathers 
may go, but a child always has the support of his mother and her family. The 
mother’s brother assumes filial responsibility for his sister’s child and knows 
that his own children by former spouses are taken care of by their matrilineal 
families. 

The time element—‘‘now-for-now”’—is congruent with the general system. 
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It acts as a sanction for both the fete complex and for the serial polygyny 
which is practiced. One does not have to worry whether he is getting a better 
mate than before, or one with whom a life long partnership will be possible, for 
any union is good if it is good for the present. 

The equalitarian authority structure with its emphasis on personal freedom 
is again congruent with the system. No one, it says in effect, can keep you mar- 
ried; nor can they make you work on the estate when you don’t want to, nor 
can they stop you from participating in fetes. 

Using the points of reference described above as foci around which the ele- 
ments of the system crystallize, the model can be shown as follows: 

Universal Points of Reference Elements in the Negro Mating System 


1. Membership groups Matrifocal family (life membership) 
Various households (temporary membership) 


. Transfer of membership Serial polygyny 


1, Sexual life. Sex a medium of exchange. Sexual exchanges 
within and between households 


5. Authority patterns.................Equalitarianism—maximium of _ personal 
freedom 


6. Sentiments and symbols............ Fete, hot-boy, fame through sex 


Models and Their Uses 


Assuming that the above model is a close approximation of the mating and 
family system actual behavior of Negroes in Anamat, of what value is it? 
| have shown elsewhere how analysis by use of models can be used to solve 
problems of a cultural nature (Freilich 1958, 1960b). Similarly, this model 
can be used to help answer a problem long standing in writings on the Carib- 
bean, to wit, where does this Negro family pattern come from, i.e., what are its 
cultural roots? One answer proposed (Herskovits 1941, 1947) has been that 
this is a reinterpretation of a West African pattern. Such an approach has at its 
base the rather dubious assumption that there is, in actuality, a West African 
pattern. A study of West African ethnography clearly shows the existence of a 
great variety of forms of marriage and family types (Westermann 1949, et al). 
We can thus, legitimately, speak only of West African patterns. Which pat- 
tern, out of the many, did the Negroes who were sent to the Caribbean as slaves 
“choose”’ to keep? Why was one pattern adopted rather than another? How did 
Negroes speaking a great variety of mutually unintelligible languages (Green- 
berg 1958) manage to arrive at a common West African pattern? 

A perusal of the basic elements of the mating system here presented (serial 
polygyny, matrifocal family, now-for-now, fete etc.) will show that there is lit- 
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tle resemblance between this system and any of those existing in West Africa 
(at least insofar as the writer has knowledge of the latter area). 

Let me summarize some of the pertinent ethnography from Africa. Hersko- 
vits in a monograph on Dahomey (1938) tells us that the villages are composed 
of a number of patrilineal, patrilocal, exogamous clans, each divided into sev- 
eral extended families. The picture he gives is of a number of connected ex- 
tended families that form a group which is expected éo last over time. Women 
from other villages come into this group as spouses, while the women of the 
group are sent to other villages for the same purposes. There is an exchange of 
women, in essence, between groups with corporate-like characteristics. There 
appears little of the kind of individual freedom, of now-for-now time orienta- 
tion, etc., that describes the system I have presented. 

The pagan Hausa have family compounds (Greenberg 1946) where perma- 
nent extended family relationships are considered important. Among the 
Ashanti, matrilineal descent determines membership in a lineage which Fortes 
describes as a localized, corporate group which is the formal basis of political, 
jural, and ceremonial institutions (1950). The Tiv “are organized in a lineage 
system based on the principle of segmental opposition . . . (and are) noted for 
their complex system of marriage by exchange” (Seligman 1957:73). 

In all these cultures the emphasis is on permanence of unions and on mar- 
riage as an alliance between kindred. The same is true for the great majority of 
tribal groups in Northern Nigeria (Meek 1931) and in Southern Nigeria (Tal- 
bot 1926). 

Westermann’s descriptions of marriage and family forms in West Africa 
(1949:45-72) again show factors completely unrelated to the situation in the 
Caribbean, namely: 

(1) planning for the future: 


The most common (form of marriage) in West Africa was the betrothal of children, by which a 
man assured a wife for himself or his son. There were few girls who had not been promised toa 
man in childhood (pp. 50-51). 


(2) a domination of the male: 
In questions of marriage the woman’s advice is asked, but it is the man who decides. . . . He is in 
law the owner of his wife and thus in legal sense adultery is possible only on the part of the wife, 
for it is a damage to the husband’s property (p. 51). 


(3) marriage as a relationship between groups: 
When a group hands over one of its daughters to another group it is obvious for it to expect compen- 
sation for the loss of one of its members... . / A form widely distributed in West Africa is that the 
young man, together with the members of his own age-group, helps his father-in-law for several 
years in working his fields, and has in addition to make presents to the girl and her people (pp 
52-53, italics mine). 


She (the wife) becomes the property of the group into which she is married. If she does not fulfill 
the expectations placed on her... she can be sent back as worthless, and her group tries to 
give another woman in exchange for her (p. 55). 


The above quotes also indicate a lack of personal freedom in choice of mate 
or in leaving a given spouse. Again a very different situation from that de- 
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scribed for Trinidad. One might argue that although there are many patterns 
of mating and family in West Africa it is possible to get an over-all pattern ona 
higher level of abstraction. Further, that such an approach would show im- 
portant connecting links with African culture. 

Radcliffe-Brown writing on marriage in Africa provides us with an over-all 
summary. He states (1950:46): “An African marriage ...is an alliance be- 
tween two bodies of kin based on their common interest in the marriage itself 
and in its continuance.” 

It is clear then that significant cultural links with Africa are absent both on 
the tribal culture level and on more general levels of abstraction. Where then 
should we look for the cultural roots of the Negro family and mating patterns? 
Arensberg argues that the situation in the Caribbean bears strong resemblances 
to marriage and family patterns which go back to northern European village 
trial marriage. He states: 

. I would trace marriage as property validation and class legitimization of children to 
Hogarth’s London .. . and matrifocality to a proletarian family structure that still exists, along 
with lower class unconcern about illegitimacy (except in property matters), in North and Mid- 
lands England and Lowland Scotland. This proletarian family structure descends not alone from 
a later industrialization . . . but instead from North European village trial marriage and Eskimoan 
and egalitarian family structure as old as the Vikings or older (italics inserted) (1957:97). 

Can the system described above be thought of as one of trial marriages? I 
believe not, for the following reasons: Trial marriage connotes a situation ori- 
ented towards a goal of permanent union. If a series of temporary marriages 
were followed by a permanent union we could call the system one of trial mar- 
riage. In Anamat, however, no union is considered for life. This is very under- 
standable from the model here presented; permanent marital ties would inter- 
fere with making the most of the ‘“‘now’’; would limit one’s ability to fete, and 
would go against the important cultural value of maintaining maximum per- 
sonal freedom. 

R. T. Smith’s explanation that “... there is a relationship between the 
iorm of family structure and economic status factors” (1957:73), while pos- 
sibly true in a general sense, helps us very little in explaining the data in Ana- 
mat. First, the model presented here for the family of the Negro peasant is es- 
sentially one that holds for all Negroes in Anamat: taxi drivers, government 
road workers, and estate laborers.*® Second, relationship with present economic 
iactors, even if they existed, would not help us arrive at significant historical 
connections. 

What links with the past then have real importance for the understanding 
of present day Trinidadian Negro family patterns? Let us examine the posi- 
tions held by Frazier, Henriques, and Matthews, namely, that to understand 
the modern Negro family one must look to the social organization of a planta- 
tion in slavery days, and one must examine Negro mating patterns under 
slavery conditions. 

Frazier states: “It was in the New World... that new conditions of life 
lestroyed the significance of their African heritage and caused new habits and 
iltitudes to develop to meet new situations (1949:3; italics mine). 
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What, precisely, were these new conditions, and what new habits and atti- 
tudes developed? 

Africans were brought to the New World as slaves and the growth of the in- 
stitution of slavery was “inextricably tied up with the development of the plan- 
tation system of agriculture” (Frazier 1949: 29). 

The slave plantation system of agriculture was a capitalistic undertaking 
where slaves were regarded as instruments of production to be utilized for the 
maximum profit. As instruments of production, the slave could thus be dis- 
posed of at the whim of his owner. As Frazier states it “. . . the plantation be- 
came a political organization in which the planter exercised supreme authority 
in the disposal of the labor and lives of slaves” (Frazier 1949:44). The slave 
was at the bottom of the plantation table of organization, with ‘“‘drivers’’ di- 
rectly above them, then the bookkeepers, the overseers, and the owners (Parry 
and Sherlock 1956:150). His future was completely unpredictable, whether in 
terms of personal treatment or in terms of treatment of his mate or children. 
“Slavery,” say Parry and Sherlock, ‘‘was not so much deliberately cruel as ar- 
bitrary” (1956: 150; italics mine). The slave, therefore, had to live for the pres- 
ent since his future was out of his control. 

Amusements had to be taken as and when they came. Botkin, in a collec- 
tion of anecdotes and folk tales of former Negro slaves, describes some of these 
‘“enjoyments”’ of the slave. The latter range from watching the hanging of a fel- 
low slave to enjoying a barbecue on July fourth. The nonworking days were ex- 
tremely enjoyed by the slaves, and at times the owners distributed extra bene- 
fits on such days. In Jamaica these “fete” times were known as ‘“‘play days” 
and Lewis (1834:191) describes one as follows: ‘“‘Today being a play-day, the 


gaiety of the negroes was promoted by a distribution of an additional quantity 


of salt-fish .. . and as much rum and sugar as they chose to drink.”’ 

The slave was a member of what Frazier calls a ‘‘maternal family organiza- 
tion’ that was held together primarily ‘‘by the bonds of blood and feeling that 
existed between the children of the same household”’ (Frazier 1949: 310). 

Although a Negro father was often separated from his family, a Negro 
mother was rarely separated from her children. Descent, at least in the British 
Caribbean, was traceable through the mother to her owner, who also provided 
her with allowances for her children and held her responsible for them (Smith 
1953:72). 

The slave family was thus a matrifocal one with the father playing a mar- 
ginal role vis-a-vis his children. As Smith points out: ‘‘. . . the social role of the 
slave genitor towards his children differed widely from the obligations of pa- 
ternity typical for the free section of West Indian society” (1953:72). 

All the sources I examined were in agreement as to the loose ties which 
bound a given slave husband and wife. Ramsay, although using a moralistic 
tone, sums up the situation neatly. He states (1784: 284) that in slave society 
‘a man may have what wives he pleaseth and either of them may break the 
yoke at their caprice.” 

Sex was definitely a medium of exchange for the slave women, either di- 
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rectly, indirectly, or both. Sexual associations between the males of the White 
race and the slave women on the plantation provided the women with addi- 
tional sources for the support of their families (Frazier 1949: 310). If a woman 
herself was not attractive enough to the White man, her daughter often was. 
As Ramsay describes the situation, ‘‘Mulattoe girls, during the flower of their 
age are universally sacrificed to the lust of white men . . . the sale of their first 
commerce with the other sex, at an unripe age, is an article of trade for their 
mothers and elder sisters’”’ (1784: 284; italics mine). 

The slave woman was also indirectly “‘paid”’ for her sexual exploits. Most 
slave holders provided some kind of favor to women who mothered many chil- 
dren. From 1792 till the end of slavery there was a definite pronatalist policy in 
most of the West Indian colonies. Laws were passed providing monetary re- 
wards to be paid to overseers for every birth to a slave woman, while owners 
were entitled to tax reductions for such payments. Planters provided incentives 
for the birth of children to female slaves ranging from exemption from field la- 
bor to dresses and money (Roberts 1957:264; Stampp 1956; Edwards 1806). 

A given slave-husband rarely had monopolistic sexual privileges from his 
wife. Apart from the fact that his wife might engage in sexual intercourse with 
White men for the advantage of the family, the male’s sexual prerogatives were 
also limited by the fact that free sexual access was among the prerogatives of 
the owner and his agents (Parry and Sherlock 1956: 154). 

The main body of the plantation slaves were field Negroes, who were at the 
bottom of the plantation hierarchy. Most slaves, therefore, had little to no 
vuthority and the slaves placed great emphasis on authority as an aspect of 
status (Smith 1953: 66). 

The main goal for the slaves could be summed up in one word—freedom. 
From the early days of slavery till its end, rebellions by slaves were frequent. 
\lthough the slaves came from areas in Africa which differed greatly cultur- 
lly, and although there was much distrust between different tribal groups, 
they all seemed to share the same desire of obtaining freedom for themselves 
ind their families. As Smith writes: “‘Among the Africans themselves tribal dif- 
ierences underlined by linguistic barriers continued to be prominent, with the 
result that different tribal groups such as the Kromanti (Akan) or Ibo plotted 
rebellion separately” (1953:69). 

Using the “invariant points of reference” described above, a model could be 
presented of Negro mating and family in slavery times as follows: 

Invariant Points of Reference Elements in Slavery Mating 
|. Membership groups 
Basic kinship unit..............Matrifocal family 


Other Membership Groups a. A given plantation 
b. A household, while living with a given spouse 


rransfer of membership Serial polygyny (leading to different house- 
holds); sale to a new plantation 


lime orientation The present 
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4. Sexual life...... Spee rere Sex a medium of exchange. Sexual exchanges 
within and between households 


5. Authority patterns........... ... Strictly hierarchical; authority important for 
status 

6. Sentiments and symbols.......... Freedom; prestige for breeders; gaiety on play- 
days 


A comparison of this model with the one presented for the Negro family in 
Anamat shows striking similarities and a causal relationship could well be pro- 
posed to exist between the two. One major element that is present in the Ana- 
matian model and is absent in the slavery one needs some explanation. This is, 
structuring social relationships on the basis of maximum personal freedom 
leading to a kind of equalitarian authority structure. This is quite different 
from the strictly hierarchical authority system in slavery times. I would hy- 
pothesize that this is a post slavery innovation. Freedom was a major goal in 
the life of the slave, and that he should incorporate maximum personal freedom 
into his post slavery authority system is quite understandable. 


slaves, coming as they did from so many different cultural backgrounds, man- 
aged to arrive at a fairly uniform system of mating? It seems that “slave cul- 
ture’ was consciously taught to the incoming Africans. According to the his- 
torian, Pitman, the slaves born on the plantations were the “aristocrats of the 
Negro world” and the aristocrats had the job of teaching incoming slaves how 
to behave. Pitman writes: “It was the practice to distribute new Negroes 
among the huts of the Negro slaves, under whose direction they were cared for 
and fed, trained to work and taught the new language... . As soon as a young 
Negro had finished his apprenticeship and was fit to work in the field he was 
given a hut and a garden of his own”’ (1926:505).° 


Summary 


An attempt was made in this paper to construct a model of mating and the 
family of Negro peasants of Trinidad. The system presented was compared 
to: (1) systems of mating and family in Africa, (2) to the lower class proletarian 
system of ‘“‘trial marriage,” and (3) to the mating and family system of the 
plantation slaves. It was found that the mating and family system of the 
plantation slaves showed striking structural parallels to the system presented. 
This paper, therefore, strongly supports the position taken by Frazier, 
Henriques, Matthews, and others, namely, that the cultural roots of the 
modern Negro family in the Caribbean are to be found in the plantation 
slavery system. 

NOTES 

' This paper is a revised version of the one read at the 1959 meetings of the American Anthro- 

pological Association, in Mexico, D.F. I am indebted to Vera Rubin and Conrad Arensberg for 
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critical comments on earlier drafts of this paper. I also wish to thank The Social Science Research 
Council for a fellowship that made this study possible. 

2 Some of these categories have been suggested directly or inferentially by Arensberg (1954, 
1955), Miller (1955), Lévi-Strauss (1953), and Homans (1950). The writer however takes full re- 
sponsibility for their presentation in the way he uses them. 

’ The data presented in this paper were collected during the period August 1957—July 1958. 

4 For reasons not clearly understood by me, particularly strong ties seem to exist between 
brother and sister. The ethnographic data collected on the interest that brothers maintain for 
sisters is extensive. I would but present several examples: (1) Several peasants frequently invited 
me to spend a day at their sisters’ houses at nearby villages and spoke of these places as “home.” 

2) Mr. S., a middle-aged peasant, himself married, always first stopped off after work at his 
sister’s house before going to his own. He would spend a considerable time there each day. (3) 
One of the richer peasants of the community maintained his sister in a large house at Arima and 
was always inviting the writer there. (4) After a boy had begun to spread news about sexual af- 
fairs of a peasant’s daughter, the girl confided in me that the person who would really punish her 
was John, her elder brother. (5) Another peasant was continually “loaning” his sister money. He 
had loaned her a considerable amount to invest in a taxi for her husband and recently he provided 
further funds to help his sister complete a house she is building. (6) My cook was constantly re- 
ferring to her brothers as important sources of aid. 

6 For obvious reasons the names here used are fictitious. They do, however, represent real 
people and real events. 

6 The Negro peasants of Anamat are all, nominally, Catholic. 

7 A full analysis of this matter of fete is outside the scope of this paper. This subject is, how- 
ever, more completely covered in the writer’s work, “Cultural Diversity Among Trinidadian 
Peasants” (1960a). 

8 The writer has field work data to substantiate this point. 

® A question that perhaps needs a lengthy discussion is how to explain the fact that today 
legal marriage is coming to play an ever more important role in the life of the Negro, both in 
Trinidad and in other Caribbean Islands. A complete discussion of this question is outside the 
scope of this paper. The question will, however, be fully dealt with in a future work. Here I would 
simply state that legal marriage is cultural change in the direction of the White man’s ways. 
In Trinidad, Negroes speak about the legal marriage of a Negro of the lower class as “playin’ 
white.” They are, in fact, indicating the source and direction of culture change in mating and the 


lan ily. 
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Speech Variation and the Study of Indian Civilization! 


JOHN J. GUMPERZ 
University of California, Berkeley 


Fionn inquiry into the relationship between language and culture 
has grown considerably in recent years, most modern American work in 
this field so far operates with unit languages and cultural isolates. The Whorf 
hypothesis has focused attention on the relationship between linguistic struc- 
tures and native ways of categorizing cognitive experience and led to important 
advances in structural semantics. In cross cultural analyses of such structures, 
however, each system is treated as a homogeneous “linguistic and cultural 
whole” (Kroeber 1939), regardless of internal social or geographical differences 
in speech and behavior patterns. Studies of linguistic diffusion similarly 
emphasize borrowings between distinct and often unrelated languages. Less 
attention has been devoted to Bloomfield’s “dialect borrowing” (1933:476), 
the spread of features within a speech area. Furthermore, historically oriented 
structural linguists confine their research to historical linguistics or internal 
language history, the formal reconstruction of hypothetical parent varieties 
from a series of distinct languages or dialects, in contrast to external language 
history, the study of linguistic change in relation to the social currents which 
affect it. The great body of 19th and 20th century research on speech variation 
within single speech communities has as yet evoked little interest among either 
structural linguists or social scientists in the United States. Yet, much of this 
work is of central relevance for the studies of complex civilizations or “‘inter- 
mediate societies” as they have recently been termed (Casagrande 1959), 
which are becoming more and more common in modern anthropology. 

In contrast to many modern American linguists who, because of their 
concern with methodology, have often found it difficult to communicate with 
other students of culture, dialectologists—and especially those trained in the 
European tradition—tend to think of themselves primarily as cultural geog- 
raphers, folklorists, or social historians. They regard linguistic analysis not 
as an end in itself but rather pursue it for the information it provides about the 
history and culture of a region. Thus, of the earlier work, the investigations of 
the German scholars Fischer, Haag, and Wrede have produced convincing 
evidence for the relationship between present-day dialect isoglosses and certain 
German territorial boundaries of late medieval and early modern times (Bach 
1950:81 ff.). Gilliéron, the author of the Linguistic Atlas of France (Gilliéron 
et Edmont 1903-10) and his students, although their primary concern was 
with phonetic change, have given us many new insights into the manner in 
which the rise and spread of certain words or pronunciations reflect the social 
forces and intellectual currents of a period. More recently, the Linguistic Allas 
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of Italy and Southern Switzerland by Karl Jaberg and Jacob Jud (1928-1940) 
provides maps which show the distribution of linguistic forms, along with their 
changes in meaning. It furthermore gives detailed drawings of the objects of 
material culture which these forms represent and their regional variations in 
shape. The most extreme position on the relation between dialect study and 
cultural phenomena is that of the German, Theodore Frings, who coined the 
slogan ‘‘Sprach-geographie ist Kulturgeographie” and dropped the term 
“Sprachraum”’ (linguistic region) in favor of ““Kulturraum” (cultural region) 
Bach 1950: 63 ff.). Frings’ cultural regions were defined in collaboration with 
teams of social historians, geographers, and folklorists. These same regions 
then became the units for detailed enquiries into the conditions leading to the 
rise of new linguistic forms and into the geographical and social itineraries by 
which these forms spread both within regions and from one region into another. 
In these studies, speech features were treated as units of social communication 
and were surveyed along with such other traits as housing types, dress, ritual, 
and folklore. The general orientation of European dialectologists also carried 
over into the planning of the linguistic atlas of the United States, which was 
done in cooperation with social historians and anthropologists, and which 
employs a stratified sample including upper, middle, and lower class speakers 
McDavid 1958). Although this work is as yet incomplete, the results obtained 
so far indicate a close connection between speech and land settlement and 
migration patterns. 

Aside from geographical surveys, we also have a number of studies showing 
correlations between speech and social groupings. Jaberg and Jud, in the course 
of their investigations of Italian dialects, found considerable differences be- 
tween speakers of different social classes in urban Florence (Jaberg 1936). 
Marcel Cohen’s ‘‘Pour une sociologie du langage” (1956) constitutes a detailed 
but somewhat discursive and uncritical review of the literature in this field. 
Bach (1950: 227 ff.) gives a somewhat better organized account of German 
work on the subject. In the United States there have been several recent highly 
suggestive studies on social speech differences and on the function of speech 
variants as class and status signals (McDavid 1958; Putnam and O’Hern 1955). 

The methodological approach of much dialect research so far is open to 
criticism. Linguistic data were too often collected through mail questionnaires 
or recorded by means of impressionistic phonetic notations which omit infor- 
mation crucial for phonemic analysis (Bloomfield 1938; Smith 1952). There is, 
furthermore, little concern, as a rule, with adequate methods of sampling and 
with problems of reliability and validity (Pickford 1957). In spite of these and 
many other shortcomings, the general concepts used in the study of speech 
variation are quite applicable to modern research problems. A combination of 
the analytic methods of structural linguistics with the sampling and inter- 
viewing techniques of modern social scientists should provide new scope for 
cooperative research in language and culture. 

In a recent publication an effort was made to bring together some modern 
linguistic studies on social and functional intra-language variation in India, 
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along with an introduction discussing the place of such studies in modern 
linguistic theory (Ferguson and Gumperz 1960). The present paper is a more 
general effort to relate the analysis of speech variation to current research 
trends in the study of Indian civilization. An attempt will be made to point out 
problem areas where linguistic data might help to clarify relationships and to 
suggest ways in which linguistic tools can be utilized for relevant research. 


LEVELS OF SOCIAL COMMUNICATION 


We begin with the problem of delineating cultural subdivisions. Most early 

efforts in this direction have employed the concept of the culture area as 
developed for tribal cultures of the North American subcontinent (Wissler 
1938; Kroeber 1939), in which diversity was conceptualized in terms of a series 
of distinct cultural wholes. Bacon’s attempts to utilize this concept in classify- 
ing both tribal cultures and complex civilizations on the entire Asian continent 
have met with a number of criticisms (Bacon 1946; Kroeber 1952). There is 
even less agreement in regard to the culture areas of the South Asian subcon- 
tinent, where the variety of criteria available for such subdivision is so great as 
to give rise to many conflicting classifications (Cohn 1957). As Berreman states 
in examining the applicability of the culture area concept to a highly diversified 
Himalayan hill area (1960): 
In discussing cultural affiliations of Sirkanda residents, one could defend as valid their member- 
ship in any or all of the following culture areas: North India, Pahari, Central Pahari, Garwal, 
Tehri Garwal, Bhatbair. Others could be delimited including some crosscutting these. Groups 
peripheral to some of these areas might be located centrally in culture areas defined by different 
criteria... . The crude groupings which result from culture area studies are subject either to the 
limitations inherent in the study of a few elements or patterns selected from the universe of cul- 
tural data and divorced to some extent from their cultural context or to the limitations inherent 
in the subjective comparison of total configurations. 


In suggesting an alternative framework of analysis, Cohn and Marriott 
(1958) bypass the problem of isolating cultural wholes and, following the 
guidelines set down by. Redfield and others, focus on the communicative 
processes which tie together the diverse components of Indian civilization. 
They view these processes in terms of four levels of communal relations of 
different geographical extent. These are: 1) the all-India level, defined by the 
subcontinent; 2) the region, defined by literary language and distinctive caste 
patternings; 3) the subregion, defined by certain spoken dialects, and showing 
some peculiar cultural distinctiveness and characteristic castes; and 4) the 
local level, which may constitute either a single village or a group of villages 
tied by common kinship or other social ties. The integrative processes which 
tie together these levels are two: supra-local networks of relationships, such as 
marriage, pilgrimage and trade networks, and relationship with centers, where 
various sources of innovations are concentrated. 

Stratified distribution models like the above find their clearest illustration 
in speech variation. European scholars regularly differentiate between dialects 
and the standard speech of the educated and urban population. Recently, 
writers have pointed to additional distinctions between local varieties (“‘patois” 
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or ““Mundart”’) and supralocal varieties (“regional dialects,” ‘“‘dialects” or 
“Halbmundart”’) (McIntosh 1952; Moser 1950; Martinet 1954). It is also com- 
monly understood that these levels are at least partly independent of each 
other and correspond to different networks of social communication. An often 
cited example is that of the “dialect continua” (Hill 1958; Ferguson and 
Gumperz 1960) such as the chain of similar Germanic dialects running from 
Switzerland to the North Sea and including the German, Dutch, and Flemish 
language areas, or the various Romance dialects found along the shores of the 
Mediterranean in a region including Italy, France, and Spain. Within a dialect 
continuum mutual intelligibility is proportional to geographical distance and 
not directly related to political and standard language boundaries. Rural 
populations on both sides of such a boundary usually have no difficulty in 
understanding each other, while they might be unable to comprehend geo- 
graphically distant varieties spoken in their own language area. The relation- 
ship between standard language and local speech in such speech communities 
has recently been termed one of “‘superposition” (Ferguson 1959; Ferguson and 
Gumperz 1960). They serve as special styles used on formal occasions or for 
communication with outsiders, and local populations are for all intents and 
purposes bilingual or, to coin a new term, “‘bilectal.”’ 

In India, Cohn and Marriott’s generalized levels parallel distinctions be- 
tween regional languages, reflecting the urban and national trends of the last 
hundred years; regional or subregional dialects which serve as the media for 
the traditional hinge groups; and local varieties spoken around the home and 
farm (Gumperz 1958a; Gumperz and Naim 1960). The diversity of networks 
integrating these levels is reflected in further variations such as those between 
Hindi and Urdu normative styles (Gumperz and Naim 1960), the various forms 
of standard Bengali, literary and colloquial Tamil (Dimock 1960; Chaudhuri 
1960; Pillai 1960), the many subregional dialect literatures, trade languages, 
and in caste dialects on the local scene (Gumperz 1958a; Bright 1960). 

Linguistic studies illustrating these networks may take two forms: they 
may either trace the distribution of a single dialect or variety, or focus on the 
relations between systems through comparison of two or more dialects or 
styles. While the linguistic methods used for this purpose will be generally 
those of dialectology, they will have to be specially adapted and modified for 
e task at hand. We will first discuss distribution at the local level, since the 
ilk of anthropological research so far has centered around village communi- 

, and then deal with the relationship of local to other superposed levels. 


LOCAL VARIATION 


The problem of isolating distinct speech or culture areas becomes less 
mplex if supra-local features are excluded from consideration. This is 


omplished in dialect studies by concentrating on rural districts and em- 
phasizing speech forms used around the home and farm. Although changes in 
mutual intelligibility in a dialect continuum are gradual, it is possible to draw 
rtain relatively sharp boundary lines by mapping historical or typological 
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isoglosses, thus separating out areas of greater or lesser uniformity. Different 
isoglosses do not necessarily coincide, however, and dialectologists as a rule 
do not attempt to assign each single locality to one or another dialect area. 
They distinguish between ‘‘focal areas,” that is, zones that are relatively free 
from major isoglosses, and “transition zones,” that is, those that are cut by 
large bundles of isoglosses. The focal area-transition zone model thus draws a 
distinction between areas of uniformity and areas of diversity where two or 
more behavioral alternatives are possible, a distinction which could fruitfully 
be applied to the study of other cultural phenomena. 

Speech communities differ in the ease with which they lend themselves to 
subdivision. Scholars working in Italy have found little difficulty in defining 
large relatively homogeneous dialect regions, such as Piedmont and Liguria, 
which are sharply cut off from others by series of important isoglosses. In 
central France, on the other hand, speech is much less diverse, and changes are 
so gradual that some of the early Romance dialectologists have categorically 
stated that since each word has its own history and distribution, it is impossible 
to separate out distinct dialect areas (Bach 1950; Jaberg 1936). The opposite 
is the case in southwest Germany, where diversity is so great that many 
villages can be said to have dialects of their own. The problem of evaluating 
dialect boundaries has been solved in part by distinguishing between more or 
less important bundles of isoglosses, but there is little agreement on criteria to 
be used for this. Already in 1931 Troubetzkoy (1949) pointed out that the use 
of phonemic in place of the usual phonetic or lexical isoglosses might lead to a 
clearer definition of speech boundaries. Since Troubetzkoy’s time, structural 
linguists have developed a number of conceptual schemes suitable for compar- 
ing phonemic structures of dialects. Best known among these are the over-all 
pattern developed for English by Trager and Smith (1951) and the related 
common core approach which was recently illustrated by J. C. Catford (1958). 
Another approach is the distinctive feature analysis as developed by Jakobson 
and others which has recently been applied to the study of Slavic dialects by 
Stankievicz (1956). So far, however, these methods have been used primarily 
for the comparison of dialect areas. They have not been applied to the study of 
particular dialect boundaries. 

A preliminary survey of three village dialects in the Hindi area of North 
India, utilizing a technique of grading isoglosses adapted from that suggested 
by Troubetzkoy, discovered a number of isoglosses of varying degrees of struc- 
tural importance (Gumperz 1958b). The data suggest that transition from one 
type of phonemic structure to another is not as abrupt as one might suppose. 
Phonemic contrasts tend to show a decrease in functional load and phonetic 
distinctiveness as one approaches an isogloss. Thus, for example, in the case of 
the retroflex and dental nasals /n/ and /n/ which contrast in the western 
portion of the region studied and not in the eastern section, we find that the 
number of words with the retroflex nasal decreases as we go east. Furthermore, 
whereas in the west the retroflex and the dental are clearly distinguishable 
phonetically, when we come closer to the boundary this phonetic distribution 
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becomes more and more difficult to hear. The phonetic interval decreases 


ent 
ule until the distinction is audible only in slow speech. Similar phenomena were 
ea. observed by Moulton in his recent study of Swiss dialects (1960). There is, 
ree therefore, little reason to believe that the use of structural in place of phonetic 
by or lexical isoglosses will obviate the need for distinguishing between focal areas 
Sa and transition zones. 
or The cultural correlates of local village dialects may be studied either from 
lly the historical point of view or from the point of view of present day social 
relationships. The social historian might ask: what are the connections with 

to territorial boundaries and settlement and migration patterns? Is it possible to 
ing find clear relationships such as exist in Europe? Grierson’s dialect survey for 
‘la, the Hindi area as a whole shows many north-south isoglosses and few boun- 
In daries going from east to west (1916). This could be a reflection of the direction 
are of Aryan colonization, or the spread of Brahminical influences which proceeded 
lly east along the Ganges and then fanned out to the north and south. One recent 
ble study seems to confirm this view (Agraval 1959). There are many aspects of 
ite Indian civilization, however, which should keep us from drawing overhasty 
ny conclusions. Cohn and Marriott point to the diversity of administrative, 
ng economic, and religious centers and of market and pilgrimage networks which 
or seems much greater than in other parts of the world. Possibly this diversity is 
to also reflected in language boundaries. 

se The present-day social correlates of language isoglosses are usually de- 
ya scribed in terms of communication density. Bloomfield’s illustration of this 
ral concept has a great deal of similarity with the sociogram of the modern social 
ur- psychologist (1933:46). But it does not seem likely that a conventional socio- 
all gram compiled on the basis of research with small groups will coincide with 
ed important speech boundaries. Work in Germany seems to point to connections 
3). with larger networks such as those dominated by administrative and market 
on centers (Bach 1950). For India it might be of interest to investigate correlations 
vy of local dialects with marriage networks, such as those described by Rowe 
ly (1960), geographical distribution patterns of dominant caste groups, or with 
of trading and pilgrimage networks. Since traders and pilgrims do not ordinarily 

occupy high positions in the local caste hierarchy, it is doubtful whether their 

th contacts with the village have as profound an effect as kinship ties. But this is 
d a matter for further study. Cooperative surveys by anthropologists and 
C- linguists covering both focal areas and transition zones which would sample 
1€ highly diversified hill areas, such as that described by Berreman (1960), as 
e. well as the more uniform plains regions, might provide some important insights 
ic into the basic processes of social change. 

: LOCAL AND SUPERPOSED SYSTEMS 

1e Although most dialect surveys concentrate on the speech of the home and 
, farm, it is well known that local varieties coexist with supra-local or superposed 
le styles or dialects. Even small rural communities are rarely completely uniform, 


but usually show a diversity of speech styles. Angus McIntosh (1952:29) in 
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illustrating this problem in Scotland states, “.. . there may exist in any given 
community a complex linguistic situation, for members of the community may 
differ greatly ...in the way they talk. At one end of the scale, there isin 
many places the ‘broad’ local dialect speaker who is least affected by influence 
from the outside; at the other there may be someone whose speech has no 
perceptible regional characteristics at all. In between these extremes there may 
be intermediate types of speech and some people will have more than one at 
their command, each available for appropriate occasions.” He also speaks of 
“a network of dialects each inevitably influencing the other.” The coexistence 
of local and supra-local forms within the same locality finds its behavioral 
correlate in the anthropologist’s concept of “levels of sociocultural integra- 
tion” (Steward 1951). The systematic treatment of the linguistic phenomena 
involved has so far been considered outside the scope of dialectology, but as 
McIntosh suggests, and as we will attempt to show below, it can be of great 
importance for the study of civilizational processes. 

In a general discussion of the problem of coexistent styles, Hill (1958) 
suggests a distinction between two types of varieties: “‘vernaculars” trans- 
mitted by parents to children, and “‘koinés” such as trade languages and 
standard languages. We will adopt Hill’s distinction. The term “vernacular” 
will be employed for the form of speech used in the home and in the local peer 
group. This is not always the same as that transmitted to children by parents 
since it is quite possible that age grading is as important as family background 
in shaping basic speech patterns (Hockett 1950). For all other styles of speech 
found in the village we will use the term “argot” and define it as any speech 
variety distinct from that used around the home and the local peer group, 
which serves as the norm in one or more socially definable communication 
situations. 

Linguistic diversity in rural South Asia is relatively greater than in Europe. 
The local dialects discussed above serve as vernaculars for most villagers. 
There may also be some untouchable groups with distinct vernaculars of their 
own (Gumperz 1958a). In addition to the vernaculars there will be several 
argots. One form of the sub-regional dialect is used with traders from nearby 
bazaar towns. Other different forms may be employed with wandering per- 
formers or religious ascetics. There is some evidence to show that in earlier 
times two or three different sub-regional literary dialects cultivated by differ- 
ent groups of literati coexisted in the same region. Thus, wandering ascetics of 
the Krishna cult might use Braj Bhasa, while worshipers of Ram would use 
Avadhi. Standard Hindi is the norm for intercourse with educated outsiders. 
We also find it used in certain religious, caste, or village uplift meetings. On 
other occasions, especially in business transactions or when talking to educated 
Muslims, Urdu is called for. Furthermore, a few of the more educated people 
know English and there are others who have at least some knowledge of 
Sanskrit. These two languages, although not directly related to the local forms, 
function as integral parts of the village stylistic web. Educated speakers tend 
to switch freely from one language to another when conversing about urban 
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subjects, often inserting entire English phrases into their Hindi discourse. 
Others who do not have a command of English use a large number of English 
loan words in similar situations. Sanskrit is an essential component of certain 
Brahminical communication roles. The distinction between bilingualism and 
“bilectalism”’ thus becomes blurred in social situations of this type. 

In the small urban centers the sub-regional dialect serves as the vernacular 
of the trading and service castes. Argots aside from standard Hindi, Sanskrit, 
and English might also include one or more of the local dialects. Similarly, 
standard Hindi is the vernacular of a few of the highly urbanized big-city 
residents. These individuals, however, will usually be familiar with English 
as one argot and will also command one or another of the sub-regional dialects 
for contacts with the local population. 

The ordinary villager or small city dweller of course does not control all 
the above argots, but he recognizes their function as ideal speech behavior: if 
he does not have command of the stylistic norm associated with a social situa- 
tion, he will at least attempt to modify his speech in the direction of this 
norm by borrowing features of pronunciations, verb or noun endings, or lexical 
items associated with it. Similarly, traveling performers learn to modify their 
literary style so as to adapt to the local speech of their audience. Stylistic 
variation seems least pronounced in the speech of those individuals who tend 
to their own farms. It is greater with those who have outside economic interests 
or are active in religion and greatest with those who seem to have political 
ambitions. This suggests that, as in the case of the talking chiefs of Samoa, 
ability to manipulate argots might be one of the attributes of leadership in 
village India. The need for command of diverse styles increases as we go up 
the scale to the sub-regional and regional speech strata. 

Some European scholars have utilized lexical data to trace the local effect 
of specific cultural movements. Thus, Frings (1948) has given us some studies 
on Roman influence in ancient Germany and on the itinerary of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany in early modern times. Such studies, however, usually come 
as by-products of dialect surveys and are rarely specially planned. Further- 
more, linguistic indices employed have been based on loan words in vernaculars 
only and correlations applied only to social history. More detailed surveys 
covering the entire range of styles could find much wider application. 

The effect of a new dialect or language, introduced into a speech community 
is a result of a change in the social system, can be traced by studies of bilin- 
gualism or of borrowings into the local speech. Widespread community bilin- 
gualism is equivalent to the creation of a new argot. The effect of the social 
change in question will be directly proportional to the number of speakers of 
this new argot, and the number and type of communication roles in which it is 
employed. It will be inversely proportional to the amount of linguistic interfer- 
ence in the speech of local users of the argot as measured against that of the in- 
novating group. Thus, in most Indian urban communities English is the argot 
associated with the process of Westernization. Western influence in India is 
greatest in centers like Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras where we find the 
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highest proportion of English bilinguals, many of whom carefully cultivate 
pronunciations modeled on Oxford English and use their English in formal as 


well as informal situations. 

In the case of borrowing, the effect varies with the items borrowed. Lexical 
terms and certain syntactic patterns are more easily adopted than phonemic 
contrasts or morphemes and indicate less of a social change. The use to which 
these loans are put is also important. If the borrowed items become part of a 
new argot and are employed in limited situations only, the effect is less than if 
they enter into the vernacular itself. We may illustrate this by examining the 
spread of the Persian loan phonemes /z, f, x, k, g/ in the so-called Hindi 
language area of North India. These phonemes are integral parts of the 
vernacular only in certain urbanized Muslim homes. Elsewhere we find differ- 
ent degrees of adoption. In the Delhi and Lucknow urban circles the vernacu- 
lars include /z, {/ but /x, g, k/ are used only on formal occasions. In Bihar 
where Islamic penetration is less deep /k, g, x/ are not ordinarily found and 

f, z/ are rare. The sub-regional and local dialect strata do not show any 
Persian loan phonemes, however the number of commonly used Persian lexical 
borrowings is greater in the West than in the East. Similar studies on the 
spread of modern urban Hindi in rural areas, for example, might form a basis 
for scalar indices for the measurement of social change and of the relative 


integration of rural areas in modern Indian national life. 


LINGUISTIC MEASURES OF ARGOTS AND VERNACULARS 

The methods used in the study of argots should be quite different from 
those of the dialect survey of the linguistic geographer, which attempts to 
cover all variations in a single questionnaire and rarely contains safeguards 
against style switching. To begin with, distribution of argots does not follow 
the same pattern as that of vernaculars. Two social groups having the same 
argot may have different vernaculars. A high-caste villager may speak the 
same form of urban Hindi as his untouchable neighbor. Their vernaculars are 
likely to be quite distinct. Similarly, speakers of the same vernacular may use 
different argots depending on their training and occupation. 

Linguistic characteristics also differ. Differences between vernaculars may 
appear on all levels of structure: phonetic, phonemic, morphological, syntactic, 
or lexical (Hill 1958). Between adjacent vernaculars, transitions are gradual. 
Phonetic differences often pattern, so that if in a dialect the front vowel [i] is 
slightly tenser than the equivalent front vowel [I] in another dialect, similar 
variations are likely to exist for other front vowels such as [e]. Such differences 
are best discovered and most easily classified on the basis of detailed phonetic 
studies, using a highly refined system of transcription. Argots, on the other 
hand, tend to be symbolized by the presence or absence of distinct allophones, 
phonemic contrasts, morphemes, or lexical features. There is less of a gradual 
transition. Furthermore, a great deal of variation is permissible within the 
same argot. Hill (1958) mentions the fact that there are some Englishmen who 
say [beS], [het], others say [baS], [hat] for “bash” and “hat”; both groups 
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count as speakers of standard English. An argot is ordinarily learned after 
childhood often as a result of conscious effort, and its patterns are, so to speak, 
superimposed over those of the vernacular. To give a phonological example, a 
speaker of Hindi, residing in Delhi, will be phonetically similar to that of his 
Urdu-speaking neighbor. The two will differ to the extent that the Urdu 
speaker has learned to distinguish between /f, z, k, g, x/ and /ph, j, k, g, kh/, 
whereas the Hindi speaker does not make all these distinctions but does 
distinguish between /n/ and /n/. When we compare our Urdu speaker from 
Delhi with another Urdu speaker from Bihar we find that, while they agree 
with respect to the above phonemic distinctions, the over-all phonetic aspects 
of the latter’s speech will be closer to that of Hindi-speaking Biharis. 

The total set of features which the linguist utilizes in identifying vernacu- 
lars, furthermore, includes both those which are known and recognized by 
natives as characteristic of that vernacular as well as others that ordinarily are 
not noticed. Thus, the pronunciated [bayd] for “bird” is regularly identified as 
characteristic of Brooklyn speech. Fewer laymen are aware of the fact that 
there are some Americans who pronounce the words “cot” and “‘caught” with 
the same vowel while others distinguish the two. The dialectologist’s tech- 
niques guard against the effect of popular preconceptions about dialects. 
Items are elicited by roundabout methods designed to keep the informant from 
being self conscious, so as to obtain natural, unguarded speech responses. The 
resulting scientific classifications of dialects often come up with groupings 
which have little relation to popular notions of speech boundaries. Linguistic 
features characteristic of an argot are generally recognized as such within the 
speech community. As a matter of fact, they are the signals by which natives 
judge and receive advance information about the nature of a communication 
situation. Their social function is in every sense equivalent to the sociologist’s 
“symbols of social status.” It is the task of linguistic studies first to establish 
the nature of these symbols and then test for their presence or absence in 
certain well-defined communication contexts. Detailed analyses of the total 
phonetic system are less relevant. New methods will have to be devised for 
work with argots, incorporating controls of the type used in social science 
surveys and utilizing linguistic techniques derived from dialectology as well as 
bilingual studies. 

CONCLUSION 

The analysis of speech variation should form an integral part of the study 
of South Asian civilization. Speech distribution within a single speech com- 
munity in India may be studied in terms of vernaculars, or of argots. Differ- 
ences in vernaculars are attributable to breaks in over-all communication 
density, and may reflect geographical or social distance. Differences in argot 
are related to such concepts as level of integration, role, reference, group, and 
the like, and may be utilized to study the interrelation between local and 
supra-local networks. While vernaculars can be studied by traditional methods 
of dialectology, new methods will have to be developed for the study of argots. 
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NOTE 


1 The first draft of this paper was presented at the 58th Annual Meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association, Mexico, D.F., 1959, under the title, “Speech Variation as an Index 
in the Study of South Asian Civilization.” 

1 would like to thank Roman Jakobson, Susan M. Ervin, and Bernard Cohn for their helpful 
comments. Roman Jakobson suggests that the term “argot’’ as employed in this paper is some- 
what awkward since it is most commonly used in the more restricted meaning of “secret lan- 
guage.” Possibly “special parlance’’ would be a better term. 
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The Family Cycle in a Coastal Peruvian Slum and Village! 


E. A. HAMMEL 
University of California, Berkeley 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the more important problems facing students of Latin America 
concerns the nature of socio-cultural process in urban and rural mestizo 
communities of that area. This paper is an attempt to approach the problem 
in terms of the static kinds of information generally available in census mate- 
rials and standard ethnographic reports. (See Hammel n.d.-a, for a statement 
of static differences between urban slum and rural village populations.) 

The data on which this study is based consist chiefly of two censuses. One 
of them deals with the slum (pop. ca. 1,000) of the city of Ica (population ca. 
33,000), located about 300 kms. south of Lima. The other deals with the village 
of San Juan Bautista (population ca. 700), about 13 kms. from the city. Both 
censuses give information on age, sex, occupation, household composition, and 
sanitation practices. The first was designed and carried out by the local sanita- 
tion service (Ica n.d.); the second was designed and implemented by the author 
in cooperation with the sanitation service (Hammel n.d.-b) and is wider in 
scope than the first. The censuses are supplemented by the results of a year’s 
ethnographic observation which, although not providing the same statistical 
breadth, present material in much greater depth (Hammel n.d.-c). The com- 
bination of these sources, subjected to an analysis which infers developmental 
sequences from static information, yields some hypotheses on the nature of 
particular cultural processes in the communities considered. 

PROCEDURE 

The investigation of cyclic processes in any society, and the relationship 
between the design of such investigation and the nature of the available data, 
deserve a thorough discussion of the methodological problems involved. 
Unfortunately, the exigencies of publication do not permit extended discussion 
of these matters here. I will therefore touch on them only briefly and trust that 
the reader will understand that the meagerness of discussion is a function not of 
lack of awareness but of lack of space for adequate exposition. 

1) The social organization of the communities investigated and the nature 
of the information available are such that only one legitimate question on 
cyclic developmental processes may be asked here: Does the composition of 
individual households change in some direction during the span of their 
existence? 

2) The lack of information about such processes in these and similar 
communities makes it advisable to conduct the investigation in an inductive 
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fashion, rather than attempt the deductive testing of any general hypothesis. 

3) Selection of a problem relating to process makes specification of some 
chronological referent necessary. The nature of the data restricts the choice of 
referent to the ages of persons included in such households; for a variety of 
additional reasons, the chronological referent here consists of the ages of women 
who have had children and/or have lived in some coresident alliance with a 
spouse. There are no difficulties in matching household composition against 
the age of a woman in a conjugal relationship when that woman is the only one 
in the household who qualifies (as stated) as an “age-marker.” If there are 
more, as in an extended family, with whose age shall the household composition 
be matched? Several choices are possible, but the one made here is to match 
the composition of the entire household, referent to each woman, against her 
own age. The result of such matching is a table of correspondences between the 
ages of women and the network of kinship affiliations referent to them within 
their residence groups. For want of a better term, these ego-centered networks 
of affiliation will be called families here. 

Since recognized and exclusive social aggregates based on kinship but larger 
than the household (such as lineages) do not occur in these communities, the 
kinship affiliations of the persons included in a household, referent to an 
individual woman, must be phrased in terms of kin types. The variety of such 
inclusions, however, is sufficiently complex to necessitate some classificatory 
arrangement of the data, even if such a classification is arbitrary and not 
inherent in the information (as it would be in the case of a society with lineage 


organization). The following classification of ego-centered familes has been 


employed here: 

1) Nuclear (N). A nuclear family consists of a woman and spouse, with or 
without children. Any children present must be those of one or the 
other—or of both—spouses or must have been adopted. If grandchildren 
or the children of siblings or other children have been taken to raise in 
the absence of their parents and without recognition of adoption, the 
family is not classed as a nuclear one. (See Type 2, below.) 
More-than-nuclear superordinate (>Ngup). These are families in which 
the woman concerned has a coresident spouse but in which the nuclear 
base is extended by the addition of persons of the first or second 
descending generation. If a woman’s child and child’s spouse or chi!d’s 
child are coresident with her, her status is called parental. If only a 
grandchild is present, but that child’s parent (woman’s own child) is not, 
her status is called lineal-grand parental. If the extensions to the family 
consist of persons of the first descending generation not lineally related 
to the woman being considered, her status is called /ateral-grand parental. 
(HuCh may be substituted for Ch in these definitions above.) The term 
grand parental is used in the third category because the social relation- 
ships in Ica between the adult and child concerned are more like those 
between grandparent and grandchild than those between parent and 
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child. The essence of all these relationships is that the family is more- 
than-nuclear and that the woman is in a nominally superordinate 
position to the extensions in the household. 

More-than-nuclear lateral (> Nj). These are families in which the woman 
concerned has a coresident spouse, but in which the extensions to the 
nuclear base are achieved by adding an adult or another family to the 
household of the woman concerned. The essence of this category is that 
the woman under consideration is nominally a peer of the other adult or 
adults who constitute the extensions to her own nuclear family. Joint 
families are distinguished from those in which an adult without spouse 
constitutes the lateral extension. 

More-than-nuclear subordinate (> Ngu»). These are families in which the 
woman concerned has a coresident spouse but is in a nominally sub- 
ordinate position in a larger family, that of her parents or of her hus- 
band’s parents. 

Less-than-nuclear nondependent (<Nnon—dep). These are families in 
which the woman concerned does not have a spouse and is not in a 
subordinate or dependent position in a household, although she may be 
living with another woman as a peer, or with her own grandchildren, 
children, or other subordinate persons. Widowed and nonwidowed 
women are distinguished in this category. 

Less-than-nuclear dependent (<Ndep). These are families in which the 
women concerned have offspring but no coresident spouse and are in 
nominally dependent positions in the home of their parents or grand- 
parents. Since these women are the subordinates in an extended family, 
it is clear that their own ego-centered family groups are more-than- 
nuclear in some respects. As in Type 5, however, the crucial feature 
for their classification is the absence of a spouse, and here, their depen- 
dent position. 


It should be clear from the foregoing that, even though each “‘family”’ is 
ego-centered (and must be because of the individual nature of the chronological 
referent), and that even though highly complicated household structures are 
simplified by this classificatory procedure, some overlapping of types may 
still occur. Similarly, some of the types given are capable of further subdivision 
by the application of additional criteria. Recognition of further subdivisions 
and cross-classifications (which are themselves subdivisions) may lend greater 
accuracy to analysis but has one unfortunate effect; it divides the sample into 
smaller and smaller groups. As the number of units included in any subdivision 
approaches one, the classification loses its utility. The size of the populations 
considered here is sufficiently small so that that danger is a real one, and some 
balance must be struck between overly broad categories and those which are 
unique. The limits of subdivision of the six family types have been stated in 
he list above, and cross-classification was avoided by giving some types 
arbitrary but consistently applied priority over others in the assignment of 
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families to categories. It is also apparent that a household may retain a per- 
manent structural character over time and still be the locus of ego-centered 
familial development of a cyclic nature. For example, a given household may 
remain a matrilocal extended family over a long period, but the women in it 
may begin their reproductive and conjugal lives as centers of a Type 6 family, 
pass to Type 4, to Type 2, and eventually to Type 5, if they have children, 
acquire a coresident spouse, have grandchildren, and are then deserted by their 
husbands or widowed, in that order. It is with this kind of cyclic change that 
we are here concerned. 

Having sketched these definitions and explanations, we may proceed with 
the analysis of the data which are presented in Tables 1 to 6 and Charts 1 and 
2. (Sample sizes are given in the tables.) The major premise of the analysis is 
that the rate of occurrence of a family type in a particular age range suggests 
the probability that a woman will live in that type of family as she reaches 
that stage in her life. (The age ranges employed are the 5 decades over age 15 
and the period from age 65 until death). In general, we assume that a woman 
will move from the family type of major probability in one age range to the 
family type of major probability in the next, as she herself passes through 
these age ranges, although some qualifications to this suggestion will be noted 
below. That a// women do not move through the series of family types of 
major probability in the several age ranges is evident from the fact that the 
correspondence between age and type is not a perfect one. We also assume here 
that neither of the populations considered is expanding or contracting so 
rapidly or so selectively within particular age ranges as to make such an 
inference suspect. 

Since the developmental cycle inferred is different for the two communities 
studied, they will be considered separately, with the village of San Juan Bau- 
tista first in order, because it presents the simplest patterns. 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY TYPES, BY AGE OF FEMALE, 

IN SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 
First Decade. In San Juan Bautista 41 percent of the women in the first 
decade (15-24) who show some evidence of having engaged in sexual relation- 
ships have children but do not have coresident spouses and live in less-than- 
nuclear dependent families. This circumstance confirms the allegations by 
young men of the village that a relatively great number of village girls have 


sexual experience before arranging some coresident alliance with a man. These 
early sexual experiences are often fruitful, perhaps because of the rarity of 
contraceptive devices, and young girls with offspring but no husband remain 
in their parental households. Every effort is made to force a marriage if the 
father of the child is acceptable to the girl’s parents, but in many cases he is 


not, or is simply unidentifiable. 

Twenty-six percent of the women in this same age group do have husbands 
but live in more-than-nuclear subordinate families, dependent on their own or 
their husband’s parents. The comments of informants indicated that the way 
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in which these girls had achieved their status was not very different from that 
of girls with children but without spouses; many of them living in uxorilocal 
more-than-nuclear subordinate families had had their children without making 
prior arrangements for marriage, and the coresidence and partial support of 
their spouses was often an arrangement forced by the girl’s parents. It seems 
likely that these “accidental” alliances, in which the husband is forced into 
coresidence, are more closely correlated with uxorilocal than with virilocal 
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residence (within the more-than-nuclear subordinate family type), but the 
case history data necessary to prove the point are lacking. 

Another 26 percent of the women in this age range live in nuclear families; 
these are women who have either made arrangements for coresidence prior to 
the birth of a child or those whose lovers were economically capable of and 
willing to enter into an independent conjugal alliance on the birth of a child. 
The remaining 7 percent of the women in the first decade live in more-than- 
nuclear lateral families; the extensions here are all of unmarried adults. There 
appears to be no statistically significant preference for lateral extension via the 


husband or the wife. 


TABLE 1. NUMBER OF FAmILy TyPEs BY AGE OF WOMEN, SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


N > Neup Ni > < Nusa dep < Nuep Ti* 


No. % No. % 
11 40.74 44.26 
« 90.24 
8.00 5 100.00 
3.23 31 100.00 
.00 100.00 
.00 100.00 


Total 65 29 19.08 5. 5.92 2 5.8 : 80.00 190 


* T,=total number of women offering evidence of prior or current sexual relationship. 
T2=total number of women in this age range. Percentages in the first six columns are percentages 
of T, for that row; the percentage in column T, is the percentage T; is of T: in that row. 


Second Decade. In the second decade (25-34) the proportion of women living 
in less-than-nuclear dependent families drops to 19 percent. That decrease 
continues regularly until the frequency of such families strikes zero in the 
fifth decade and may be attributed in part to the eventual success of spouseless 
mothers in finding husbands and establishing independent nuclear households. 
That they do not simply acquire husbands and remain in subordinate status in 
their parental households is indicated by the decrease of more-than-nuclear 
subordinate families to 3 percent in the same period. Additionally, women over 
the age of 24 seem to be more cautious about entering into sexual relationships 
without some prospect of coresidence. It may also be the case that they are less 
fertile than their younger sisters and that the results of their sexual experi- 
ences do not place them in a less-than-nuclear dependent family with as great 
a frequency; at least the more fertile of the young women in the village would 
tend to be in that family category by the time they reached the age of 24. Thus, 
the general increase in the number of women with identifiable conjugal experi- 
ence (from 44 percent to 90 percent of all women in the age range) which occurs 
in the second decade no longer results in the formation of many less-than- 


No. % No. % No. % No. % No. % No. 

15-24 725.93 0 .00 27.41 725.93 0. .00 61 
25-34 23 62.16 1 2.70 49.76 1 2.70 1 2.70 41 
35-44 13 52.00 7 28.00 14.00 O .00 2 8.00 25 
45-54 13 41.94 10 32.26 13.23 1 3.23 5 16.13 31 
55-64 6 37.50 6 37.50 QO .00 0 .00 $ 25.00 16 
65- $48.75 $31.25 0 © 0 8 3:0 16 
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nuclear dependent families, and the relative frequency of such families in the 
population consequently declines. 

The number of women living in more-than-nuclear subordinate families in 
this decade also declines, as noted, probably as a result of the attainment of 
independent, nuclear status. The statements of informants indicated that the 
nuclear family was preferred, at least by young couples, to all other types and 
should be achieved as soon as a young couple could afford to set up independent 
housekeeping. Their opinions are borne out by the sharp rise in the frequency 
of nuclear families from 26 percent to 62 percent in the second decade, a time 
when married couples are economically more self-sufficient than formerly. 

The three remaining types of families increase slightly in the second decade; 
none of the increases are particularly significant here, although some presage 
significant increases in later decades. It is worth noting at this point that the 
4 more-than-nuclear lateral families found in this decade (10 percent) consist 
of two joint households, both of which held extremely low positions in the 
social hierarchy of the village. Joint families are regarded as an inferior kind of 
family organization, particularly when none of the adults involved are siblings, 
as is the case in one of the households mentioned. The addition of a coresident 
but unmarried sibling or close friend to a household, however, is not as poorly 
regarded, although the arrangement is thought to be far from ideal. 

Third Decade. In the third decade (35-44) the frequency of nuclear fami ies 
declines from 62 percent to 52 percent, and that decline continues in later 
decades as a result of two major factors. First, the older children in these 
families are beginning to have sexual relations. Some of the daughters will have 
children but will acquire no spouses; other daughters or sons will bring spouses 
home to live. The young women involved will then be the centers of some kind 
of dependent family, but the parents in the households will find themselves at 
the center of more-than-nuclear superordinate families. This interpretation is 
supported by the increase of more-than-nuclear superordinate families to 
28 percent in this decade; 4 of the 7 cases conform to the suggested interpreta- 
tion, since the adults in them are in parental status. The remaining 3 cases 
furnish examples of lateral-grandparental status, in which the adults have 
taken the children of siblings, compadres, or friends to raise, usually to locate 
the children near a school. 

The second major factor involved in the decline of nuclear families is the 
gradually increasing incidence of less-than-nuclear nondependent families as 
death and desertion take their toll of husbands, leaving women spouseless. 
Spouseless women in a nondependent position reach a frequency of 8 percent 
in this decade, and the frequency increases sharply in later periods. Table 5 
indicates that the percentage of widows in this category tends to increase with 
age, while the percentage of deserted women consequently decreases. Young 
widows or deserted women establish a new conjugal alliance as soon as possi- 
ble; thus, very few of either category actually appear in the census as inde- 
pendent spouseless women. As women grow older and less physically desirable, 
the frequency of second marriages declines, and as their spouses grow older, 
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death of the spouse takes precedence over desertion as an agent in the creation 
of less-than-nuclear nondependent families. 

Fourth Decade to Final Period. The general trends in the frequency of nu- 
clear families, more-than-nuclear superordinate families, and less-than-nuclear 
nondependent families continue without marked change through the fourth 
and into the fifth decade. All other types of family structure are of residual 
occurrence by this time as a result of the transfer of women to the major cate- 
gories. In the sixth and final period (over age 64) these continuing trends result 
in a reversal of earlier frequencies of occurrence. Nuclear families account for 
only 19 percent of the total, more-than-nuclear superordinate families for 31 
percent, and less-than-nuclear nondependent for 50 percent. The total sample 
of women considered has, of course, diminished with age as the death rate has 
increased, but we cannot attribute changes in the frequencies of family types to 
a selective death rate among them. It is apparent, then, that the accelerated 
decline in the frequency of nuclear families, the decline from a peak frequency 
of more-than-nuclear superordinate families, and the accelerated increase of 
less-than-nuclear nondependent families must be attributed to the death of 
and desertion by spouses. 

FAMILY DEVELOPMENT IN THE ICA SLUM 

The problem of inferring the developmental cycle of the family in the Ica 
slum is complicated by demographic variations which are vaguely known or are 
themselves inferred (Hammel n.d.-a). The slum is characterized by a very high 
concentration of persons aged 20-24 and a very sharp decrease in population 
over age 44, when compared to the age distribution of a rural Iquenian village 
like San Juan Bautista. The high proportion of young adults must be attri- 
buted to a concentration of immigration in that age range, since there are no 
indications that the death rate for persons over 44 is higher in the slum than in 
the village. Further, the rate of population increase in the slum does not seem 
to be much greater than the rate of increase for relatively large villages near the 
city like San Juan Bautista, which are themselves undergoing a kind of sub- 
urban expansion made possible by increased motor transport facilities. One 
would then expect that the marked lack of persons in the slum over age 44 
would decrease after 20 or 30 years from the original establishment of the slum 
population, since the surviving original immigrants would then be 35-54. The 
low frequencies at the upper end of the age range in the slum would be aug- 
mented even if immigration continued to be concentrated at the same rate in 
the 15-24 age range. Since the Ica slum is at least 20 or 30 years old, it seems 
reasonable to infer that many immigrants to the slum leave it as they grow 
older. Their departure seems to be concentrated after age 44, since the differ- 
ence between the age distributions of slum and village increases at that point 
(see Tables 1 and 2, column T:). 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY TYPES, BY AGE OF FEMALE, IN THE ICA SLUM 


First Decade. In the first decade in the slum relatively fewer women show 
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evidence of past or current sexual experience than in the village (40 percent of 
all women 15-24 vs. 44 percent), but more of these live with a spouse (87 per- 
cent vs. 59 percent). About 36 percent live in nuclear families and 33 percent in 
more-than-nuclear lateral families. Only 18 percent are women with spouses 
but dependent on and coresident with a parent, and only 10 percent are spouse- 
less dependents with offspring in a parental household. The remaining cate- 
gories are residual at this point. Sexual experience is more closely linked with 
coresidence of spouse in the slum, where, because of the high frequency of 
young immigrants and lack of elders, many young women have no parents in 
whose homes they might live after the birth of a child. The early establishment 
of coresident alliances is also attributable to the mutual advantages gained ina 
social situation of high mobility where few other kin are present. 

Another feature of interest in the configuration of family types in the first 
decade in the slum is the high number (33 percent) of more-than-nuclear lateral 
families. About one-quarter of these in the early years are parts of joint fami- 
lies, and many of the others include friends or compadres as extensions to the 
nuclear base rather than siblings. The relatively high frequency of joint fami- 
lies is itself an indication of lower-class status, as noted above, and the frequent 
inclusion of nonkin is probably an adaptation to the difficult economic condi- 
tions under which slum inhabitants live. Since the slum economy is based 
almost entirely on cash, the addition of other adult wage-earners to the house- 
hold is advantageous. The same kinds of economic pressure which force com- 
promise of the ideal nuclear family type in the village do so in the slum, but 
here, where young adults have few established older kin with whom they might 
live, the households are extended laterally. There are no significant differences 
in the frequency of lateral extensions via the husband or the wife. 

Second Decade. The general trends of the developmental cycle in the second 
decade are similar to those in the village. More-than-nuclear subordinate 
families decline to 9 percent and less-than-nuclear dependent families to 4 
percent, while nuclear families increase to 38 percent and more-than-nuclear 
lateral to 40 percent. The same trend toward establishment of independent 
households is discernible here, although it is not as marked as in the village 
since there were more independent households to begin with, and it differs in the 
greater frequency of laterally extended households. More-than-nuclear 
superordinate families begin to increase in frequency in this decade (6 percent) 


Third Decade. In the third decade, the trends continue to follow the general 
pattern known from the village. Dependent families of both types continue to 
decrease, the more-than-nuclear subordinate to 6 percent and the less-than- 
huclear dependent to zero, and the major types of young independent families 
begin to decrease, nuclear families declining to 33 percent and more-than- 
nuclear lateral to 8 percent. At the same time, more-than-nuclear superordi- 
nate families increase to 33 percent and less-than-nuclear nondependent 
families to 19 percent. 

The rates of these changes are themselves interesting. First, the rate of 
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decline of more-than-nuclear lateral families is more rapid than that of nuclear 
families, suggesting that even slum inhabitants do not regard laterally ex- 
tended organization as ideal but abandon it for another voluntarily. Some 
women transfer from the more-than-nuclear lateral category as a result of the 
death of or abandonment by spouses, or the inclusion of a dependent family or 
younger individual in the same household. There is no reason to assume that 
such events affect them with greater frequency than they do women in nuclear 
families, and the difference in rate of decline between the two must be attrib- 
uted to at least a partially voluntary abandonment of laterally extended 
organization. It is interesting to note that all the joint families in the urban 
sample have broken up by this time and that the only more-than-nuclear 
lateral families are those which include single adults as extensions. Evidently 
joint families are not stable when the constituent nuclear families become older 
and larger, even if the heads are siblings. The retarded decrease of frequency of 
nuclear families, compared to that of the more-than-nuclear lateral, may also 
be attributable to the breakup of joint families in some degree; if women in 
joint families transferred to nuclear ones but women in nuclear families did not 
transfer to joint ones, the relative rates of decline of the two would show the 
same general relationship as that observed above. 

As in the village, more-than-nuclear superordinate families increase in fre- 
quency faster than do less-than-nuclear nondependent families, since the 
inclusion of dependent families and individuals in households is occurring at a 
more rapid rate than desertion or the death of spouses. However, the more- 
than-nuclear superordinate families reach their peak here, rather than in the 
fifth decade as in the village. The early peak of these families seems to be a 
“false” one, a function of their surprising decrease later. The decrease itself will 
be considered below. 

There are also some differences between slum and village in the relative 


importance of desertion in the third decade as a creator of less-than-nuclear 
nondependent families: desertion accounts for 86 percent of such families in 
the slum as against 50 percent in the village. Further evidence for the greater 
agency of desertion as an agent in creating such families is to be found in the 
greater rate of over-all increase of less-than-nuclear nondependent families in 
the slum. Since the death rate for men in the slum cannot be shown to be 
greater than that for men in the village, more frequent abandonment must bea 


partial cause for the higher over-all rate of increase in the slum. 

Fourth Decade to Final Period. By the fourth decade the pattern of occur- 
rence of family types has changed markedly. Nuclear families still continue 
their long, regular decline to a final frequency of zero, but some reversals have 
occurred. The frequency of more-than-nuclear lateral families has increased 
from 8 percent to 25 percent, and that of more-than-nuclear subordinate 
families from 6 percent to 13 percent. The frequency of more-than-nuclear 
superordinate families has declined from its peak of 33 percent to 13 percent, 
and the number of less-than-nuclear nondependent families has increased to 
31 percent. 
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These unusual features all deserve consideration. We are dealing here with 
hat period just after age 44, the period in which we suggested that there oc- 
urred an emigration from the slum. Now, it is agreed by all inhabitants of the 
lca Valley that the slum is an undesirable place to live, and that people only 


ve there because of economic necessity. If some people do leave the slum, 
particularly if they leave at an age when they may be assumed to be at the peak 
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of their wage-earning power, it follows that it should be the economically suc- 
cessful people who leave the slum, and that the continuingly unsuccessful ones 
remain behind. If this be granted, even though the correlation suggested may 
not be absolute, some reasons for the changes in patterns of occurrence of 
family types may be offered. 

Only two kinds of family structure in the slum can be said to be typical of 
economically successful households: the independent nuclear family and the 
more-than-nuclear superordinate family. The latter is not only independent 
but able to support additional dependents, many of whom in this sample do not 
contribute to household income. All the other family types present in the 
fourth decade may be regarded as compromises of the ideal nuclear family type 
under economic pressure. The addition of a contributing adult wage-earner to 
the household to form a more-than-nuclear lateral family is one such compro- 
mise; all the more-than-nuclear lateral families in this and later age ranges are 
of this nonjoint subtype. The more-than-nuclear subordinate family is another 
example of adaptation in most cases, unless the younger family is supporting 
the aged parents. (The last possibility is particularly unlikely in the slum, 
where few individuals are so old that they are incapable of some economic 
contribution to the household.) Finally, the position of spouseless women in 
less-than-nuclear nondependent families is usually economically disadvan- 
tageous. If the emigration from the slum is selective, on grounds of economi 
pressure, and thus results in a proportionally greater departure of nuclear and 
more-than-nuclear superordinate families, it is clear that the remaining types 
of families will rise in proportional strength. Reference to Table 2 will indicate 
that the increase in proportional strength of more-than-nuclear subordinate 
families is not accompanied by any change in absolute frequency but is attrib- 
utable to selective decreases in other segments of the population, and that the 
proportional increase of more-than-nuclear lateral families is accompanied b) 
an absolute increase of only one family. 


TABLE 2. NUMBER OF FAMILY Types BY AGE OF WoMAN, IcA SLUM 
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The rapid increase of less-than-nuclear nondependent families in the slum 
deserves particular comment. That increase is attributable to two processes: 
first, the selective departure of other types from the population, as suggested 
above, and second, the continuing agency of desertion and the death of spouses. 
As noted before, death of spouse becomes increasingly important as such an 
agent as the age of the woman (and thus of her spouse) increases. Reference to 
Table 5, however, will show that death of spouse seems more important than 
desertion in the slum than it does in the village for the upper age ranges. In the 
fifth decade, for example, widows account for 86 percent of the slum women in 
less-than-nuclear nondependent families, while in the village they account for 
only 75 percent. It should be pointed out here that the absolute frequencies in 
these higher age ranges are so small that the minor percentage differences 
between slum and village are unreliable. Further, the percentages cited contra- 
dict all other data relating to the relative importance of desertion in slum and 
village, including the frequencies in earlier age ranges in the same table and the 
argument based on the death rates for males in slum and village. Informants’ 
statements, and tabulations of the frequency of uxorilateral stepchildren 
(WiCh where WiCh is not HuCh) which yield a x? of 5.79 with a p value be- 
tween .02 and .01 (Hammel n.d.-a) indicate that the incidence of consensual 
marriage is probably higher and the conjugal bond certainly more brittle in 
the slum than in the village. A larger sample for the higher age ranges might 
reveal the expected differences between slum and village, as shown for the 
earlier ranges. 

In the fifth decade, the increase in frequency of less-than-nuclear non- 
dependent families continues at the expense of all other types except the more- 
than-nuclear superordinate family, the fluctuations of which have already been 
discussed. By the final period, all women showing evidence of sexual experience 
are without spouses. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE SLUM AND VILLAGE 


Young adults in both populations regard the independent nuclear family as 
the ideal type of household organization and tend to achieve it as rapidly as 
possible. Young families in the slum establish independent families earlier than 
in the village because the lack of established and economically self-sufficient 
kin in the slum makes coresidence of a spouse a crucial factor in the survival of 
women with young children. The same economic pressure which forces coresi- 
dence of a spouse, however, makes the establishment of a nuclear household 
dificult. A large number of the young independent families in the slum, there- 
fore, are not nuclear, but are laterally extended, including other wage-earning 
adults who can relieve those economic burdens which are relatively constant 
for a household group, regardless of its size (rent, water, fuel) and who can 
occasionally care for children so that mothers of young children can themselves 
earn extra income. 

As young families grow older, they shift to other categories in both popula- 
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TABLE 3. MorRE-THAN-NUCLEAR LATERAL FAMILIES 
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tions, but in different ways. Desertion plays a greater role in these shifts in the 
slum, and many women shift back and forth between coresident and spouseless 
status for some time before they finally settle in one category or the other. The 
addition of other dependents to the household takes a somewhat different 
course in the slum than in the village. The lack of generational depth of kin- 
dreds in the slum makes simple extended families rarer than in the village and 
precludes the appearance of any more-than-nuclear superordinate families in 
which the women are in lineal-grandparental status. The same rarity of lineal 
kinsmen, however, makes the proportion of women in lateral-grandparental 
status in Type 2 families much greater than in the rural area. The addition of 
siblings’ children or friends’ children to the household, moreover, has a some- 
what different function in the slum. Here, one of the major activities of such 
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TABLE 5. Less-THAN-NUCLEAR NONDEPENDENT FAMILIES 


Ica Slum San Juan Bautista 
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TABLE 6. LEss-THAN-NUCLEAR DEPENDENT FAMILIES 


Ica Slum San Juan Bautista 
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additions, when they are of adolescent and pre-adolescent age, is as baby- 
sitters who enable both parents of the family to work as wage earners. It is 
‘ignificant that the absolute frequency of women in lateral-grandparental 
status reaches its peak earlier and is generally higher in the earlier decades in 
the slum than in the village, illustrating the greater economic pressure on 
young families in the urban environment. 

The selective departure of particular family types which plays such an 
mportant role in the developmental cycle of the slum is not found in the vil- 
age. Most emigration from the village is of single individuals, sometimes, 
ithough more rarely, of young nuclear families. Thus, the fluctuations in 
‘requencies of some family types which characterize the slum are not found in 
the village. 

It is apparent that the ideal cultural patterns of both communities have 
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much in common, but that differences between them in observable behavior 
arise from two major factors: the mobility and lack of lineal depth of the slum 
population and the more severe economic pressures placed upon it. The depar- 
tures in the slum from the pattern of the village may be regarded as compro- 
mises under these conditions. Even the greater frequency of desertion in the 
slum may be attributed to the flexibility of its economic system and the lack of 
real property which, in the village, may often act as a stabilizing influence on 
conjugal unions. It is of interest in this regard that coresidence of a husband is 
regarded as ideal by women in both populations, but not necessarily by men, 
men are simply more restrained in their mobility in the village by responsibili- 
ties for real and productive property and by the pressure of opinion from a 
wider range of female kin and affines. 

One further point is of interest here—the apparent lack of any organiza- 
tional principle universally favoring uxorilaterality, combined with a clearly 
matricentric orientation. The matricentric character of household organization 
is a function of the greater mobility of males, particularly in the slum, and it is 
apparent only in the absence of the husband. When a husband is coresident, his 
relatives may be included in the household with the same frequency as the 
woman’s; when he is absent, usually only the wife’s relatives will be included. 
The same observation may be made with respect to residence with the hus- 
band’s or with the wife’s parents; no significant preference is apparent here 
unless particular conditions, such as forced coresidence of the husband, inter- 
vene. The most important solidary group in these households is that of mother 
and children. Beyond that, siblings manifest a degree of solidarity, as shown by 
the fact that a husband’s coresident siblings will usually leave with him when 
he deserts his wife. Sibling solidarity may be more evident in the slum, where 
the sibling group is the only kin group for many immigrants. Occasionally, 
sympathy between women will override sibling solidarity, as on the rare occa- 
sions when HuSi remains with Wi, after she has been deserted. The solidary 
groups within the household in these communities, then, seem to be created 
and maintained in large measure by personal factors and the exigencies of the 
moment. 

These general conclusions and the specific inferences suggested for slum and 
village are of course hypotheses based on data which can only suggest the 
significance of the processes noted. Statistical tests of significance might be 
employed to confirm or reject some of these hypotheses, but that procedure 
does not seem profitable here. First, the sample size of many categories is too 
small, and the tests for confirmation would best be made on larger populations. 
Second, the amount and importance of contingent ethnographic data for indi- 
vidual families in a final analysis of the developmental cycle are such that 
confirmation or rejection of the hypotheses based on the censuses and on the 
generalized ethnographic information would best be achieved by collecting case 
histories from a stratified sample of these populations. The research leads 
obtained here by cross-sectional analysis, with their advantage of breadth of 
coverage, could then be examined in depth. Such additional investigation 
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would go far toward enlarging our knowledge of the lower class mestizo family 
and of the process of urbanization in Latin America. 


NOTE 


1 A brief version of this study was presented at the 59th Annual Meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in Minneapolis. The author is indebted to Harry W. Basehart, Charles 
McDougal, and David M. Schneider for their helpful criticisms of the present paper, although he 
alone is responsible for errors of fact or interpretation. The field research during which the data 
were gathered was supported by a Research Training Fellowship of the Social Science Research 
Council and by an additional grant from the University of California, Berkeley. Funds for clerical] 
assistance were provided by the University of New Mexico. The author is indebted to these 
organizations for their support and also to the personnel of the Area de Salud de Ica (formerly 
Servicio Sanitario del Dpto. de Ica), particularly to the Director, Dr. Manuel Nufiez V., the 
Statistician, Sr. Guillermo Abad, and to Abel Muchaypiiia G. for their gracious assistance. 
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Chippewa Social Atomism 


VICTOR BARNOUW 
University of Wisconsin-M ilwaukee 
ERNARD F. JAMES, and more recently Harold Hickerson, have criticized " 
the use of the term “‘atomistic”’ in relation to Chippewa (or Ojibwa) social 
organization. According to James, ‘“atomism” has never been adequately 
defined (1954: 283, 286), a point reiterated by Hickerson (1960: 102 fn.). Both, 
however, seem to understand the word well enough to deny its appropriateness 
to the pre-reservation Chippewa. Still, there is some confusion, for James refers 
to “the ‘atomistic’ nature of Chippewa personality” (1954:283), while I, at ‘i 
least, have always used the term “atomistic” in relation to social structure and w 
not in characterizing a personality type. fa 
In the following pages I will, first of all, define the term ‘‘atomism” as I ‘ 
have used it and will defend its applicability to the Chippewa. I will also take 
issue with Hickerson’s thesis concerning the Feast of the Dead, which he thinks 
shows that the early Chippewa (or Saulteur) had a strong political unity and u 
economic cohesion in the 16th and early 17th centuries. - 
The principal point concerning ‘“‘atomism”’ is this: in an atomistic society it - 
is not difficult for the component units to break away and exist apart from the = 
larger society of which they are a part. There is little social integration or as 
centralization; political authority is weak, and there are not many mechanisms 7 
for reinforcing larger-group social solidarity. Many hunting-gathering groups, th 
such as the Chenchus of India (von Fiirer-Haimendorf 1943:59-—60), the Great ! 
Basin Shoshoneans (Steward 1955:101-121), and the Eskimo of Greenland C 
(Mirsky 1937:64-65) are atomistic in this sense, especially in areas where 
ecological conditions favor dispersal. But agricultural societies may also be pe 
atomistic. Consider, for example, this description of Dafla and Miri communi- Li 
ties in Assam, which practiced slash-and-burn agriculture: ee 
Both Daflas and Miris lived in villages which were loose aggregations of long houses, the joint 02 
family in the longhouse being the primary social unit; so much was this so that in time of war al 
individual longhouses were regularly attacked and burned while the rest of the settlement not po 
only remained unmolested but made no attempt to intervene. These villages were unstable en- fis) 
tities from which households could easily detach themselves and move off elsewhere and the settle- 
ments readily split up and changed their sites (Bower 1953:ix). me 
I first learned the phrase “‘atomistic society” in a course on social organiza- & 
tion given by Ruth Benedict at Columbia in the early 1940’s. I assumed that it 
was a term in general usage, but a recent check of books on social organization ‘ini 
shows that it is not commonly used. Nevertheless, those who have applied the ne 
term to the Chippewa seem to have had the same basic concept in mind. Ruth wn 
Landes characterized Ojibwa society as “atomistic” in this sense in her article ‘on 
“The Ojibwa of Canada” (Landes 1937). Hallowell has also used the term to 
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“atomistic” in reference to the Saulteaux, or Canadian Chippewa, a number of 
times (Hallowell 1955:71, 105, 147) and has described their society in these 
terms: 

Prior to this time [1875] there were no chiefs in the modern sense, nor any formal band or tribal 
organization. Of institutionalized penal sanctions there were none, nor were there any juridical 
procedures provided in the aboriginal culture. No one, in short, was responsible for punishing 
crime or settling disputes. The major social sanction was the fear of misfortune and disease, an 
inescapable penalty for wrongdoing, and one that functioned through the internal psychological 
mechanisms of guilt and fear, rather than shame or any kind of direct punishment that could be 
instituted by one’s fellows (Hallowel! 1955: 120). 

In my memoir on Chippewa acculturation I contrasted the Chippewa with 
Plains tribes like the Cheyenne in a passage which Hickerson quotes and which 
served as a point of departure for his paper: 

there was no economic cooperation outside of the family unit. There was no communal hunt 
ing, like that on the Plains, no camp circle, no organized council of chiefs, no policing system, 
no regularly constituted military societies, and no symbols of group integration. Every man 
was for himself or for his own family; and there were few activities which linked the isolated 


families together. 
Even the major religious ceremonies were not conducted for the benefit of the group as a 


whole (Barnouw 1950:16). 

Despite Hickerson’s objections to this passage, there is only one change 
that I would make if I were writing it now: I would change the phrase “no 
economic cooperation”’ to, “‘little economic cooperation.” For there was some 
cooperation between Chippewa families during the wild rice gathering season, 
and there are indications, as will be acknowledged later, that communal hunt- 
ing took place, although not on a scale comparable to that of the Plains. Other- 
wise, it seems to me, the passage still holds good. I think that the contrast with 
the Plains tribes is a significant one and not irrelevant, as Hickerson believes! 

1960:101), and I think that “social atomism” is a valid way to characterize 
Chippewa social organization. 

Both James and Hickerson cite early documents showing that some Chip- 
pewa settlements were quite large. James gives an estimate of at least 300 for 
La Pointe in 1736 (James 1954:284). But most of these settlements—and 
certainly La Pointe—were centers of the fur trade, with shifting populations 
and much seasonal fluctuation. Hickerson, going further back, points out that 
at various times between 1641 and 1670 Sault Ste. Marie maintained a summer 
population of 1,600 to 2,000 persons. Here the concentration was due to the 
fishing resources (Hickerson 1960: 84). It may be granted that such large settle- 
ments existed. But by my definition a society may have a relatively large 
population and still be atomistic. The question is: how strong are the bonds 
attaching the component units to one another and to the larger community? 

It seems likely that most Chippewa settlements of any size were summer 
encampments. This was particularly true of the more northerly groups de- 
scribed by Hallowell, where lakes and rivers are frozen for six months of the 
year. But everywhere in the Chippewa region the summer was short and there 
was little opportunity for the development of agriculture. Reliance on game led 
to a dispersal of population during the winter months to take maximum ad- 
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vantage of food resources. This is the ecological basis for the atomistic social] 
order. 

Dispersal seems to have been a deliberate policy, “‘a precaution which seems 
necessary to their very existence,” as Peter Grant wrote in 1804 (1890: 326-27). 
We get a hint of this in Le Jeune’s description of a winter spent with a party of 
19 Montagnais in 1633-4. On learning that “‘there were a great many Monta- 
gnais near the place where they wished to spend the winter, . . .” they decided 
“to turn Northward lest .. . [they] starve each other.’’ Later, one of the three 
tent groups left the other two in order that they might spread out over a wider 
area (Jesuit Relations 7:97, 109, quoted in Leacock 1954:14). Famine was 
frequent in the Chippewa area in winter time. In John Tanner’s early 19th 
century narrative there are at least 25 references to hunger and starvation 
(Tanner 1830). In his work on Radisson, Stanley Vestal describes the dispersal 
policy as being characteristic of the whole forest area and as being well known 
to Radisson, who took advantage of it to control the fur trade for the Hudson’s 
Bay Company (Vestal 1940: 164). 

We need not go into the question here of the “‘aboriginality” of the family 

hunting ground system among the Chippewa. Such a system would of course 
foster social atomism. But the prevalent ecological conditions encouraged 
social atomism, in any case through the dispersal of the winter months. As 
evidence for a more cohesive early Chippewa culture, Hickerson cites some 
17th century references of Perrot’s to communal hunting among upper Great 
Lakes Algonkians (Hickerson 1960:97). Unfortunately, most of these citations 
do not specify tribal groups, and we do not know which particular “‘savages”’ 
Perrot had in mind. Communal hunting for caribou is described, but not 
pinned to any specific tribe (Blair 1911, Vol. I, 106-107). At one point Perrot 
tells us that the Saulteurs hunted beaver and moose but not caribou (page 109). 
Hickerson says that the elk, in the days before extensive use of the gun, ‘‘could 
be taken only by the employment of the fence surround, by a company of 
hunters” (1960:97). Kinietz quotes a letter from George Boyd to Lewis Cass 
which describes Chippewa communal hunting with a deer fence south of Lake 
Superior in 1822 (Kinietz 1947:51-52), so this practice must have been fol- 
lowed at this later date. However, the mere use of a deer fence does not ipso 
facto require large scale communal hunting. Tom Badger, an old Mide priest 
who was in his seventies in 1944, when I worked with him, described the con- 
struction of such a fence: 
I hc }ped by clearing the leaves away, so that my father wouldn’t make a noise on the leaves when 
he walked along. We made the fence by felling trees, lining them in a row. After the fence was laid, 
we cleared the pathway for my father. We made the fence about five miles long. The deer couldn’t 
get across it. My father walked along the other side of the fence, along the cleared pathway. 

The fence at Clear Lake went for five miles down to the lake. My mother was waiting on 
the other side of the lake, and my father stayed on his side of the fence. When the deer came to the 
fence, they would follow it down to the lake and then start to swim across. I sat with my brother 
and sisters next to my mother. We’d warn her when we saw deer coming. Then she’d get into her 
canoe and paddle up to the deer and spear it with an iron-tipped spear. Some people killed the 
deer by seizing their antlers and holding their heads under water until they drowned. But she 


speared them ... my mother often got deer that way—more than my father got with his gun 
After she speared the deer, she’d drag it to shore and skin it (Barnouw 1954:85-86). 
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Although this deer fence was quite lengthy, the only people involved in this 
enterprise were members of a single family. But the quotation from Boyd’s 
letter does indicate that communal hunting was practiced with fences of this 
sort, and the practice, as Hickerson suggests, may go back to much earlier 
times. Partly because of this evidence, I would now revise my earlier assertion 
that there was no economic cooperation outside of the family unit. Neverthe- 
less, I do not think that multi-family cooperation was ever extensive or in any 
way comparable to that of such groups as the Cheyenne. 

James has suggested that the presence of large war parties among the 
southern Chippewa militates against the alleged atomism of their social life. 
The Chippewa were successful in warfare against both the Iroquois and the 
Dakota. Such warfare usually causes nucleation for better defense and the 
development of some political organization (James 1954: 284). While this may 
be true, there are several accounts of Chippewa war parties being cancelled or 
disrupted because of some member’s warning dream (Fried! 1956:818), and the 
atomistic nature of Chippewa war parties appears strikingly in John Tanner’s 
narrative. ‘‘An Indian chief,” he tells us, ““when he leads out his war party, has 
no other means of control over the individuals composing it, than his personal 
influence gives him...” (Tanner 1830:124). We learn from Tanner that 
members of an expedition frequently broke away and returned home, and on 
more than one large party in which Tanner participated, the members took to 
fighting among themselves (Tanner 1830:124-27, 138-42, 204-207. See also 
Jenness 1935:102). James also claims that ‘‘there are indications of incipient 
centralization of political authority developing at Sault Ste. Marie after the 
Great Convocation of 1671...” (1954:284). But why did this centralization 
remain incipient? James points to the influence and leadership of chiefs like 
Hole-in-the-Day. It is interesting to note, however, that Hole-in-the-Day’s 
son, who succeeded to his father’s office, was murdered by members of his own 
tribe (Hodge 1907: Vol. 1:557). Outstanding leaders may have appeared at one 
time or another, but none of them seems to have succeeded in creating any 
enduring political organization. 

Finally, James asserts that the findings of Hallowell and Landes, dealing 
with the more northern or Canadian Chippewa groups, have been uncritically 
applied to the southern Chippewa, whereas in reality the northern and south- 
ern groups are quite different. 

To this I would say that the southern Chippewa originally came from the 
north, moving down into Wisconsin in the 18th century, while a northwestward 
migration brought the Saulteurs or Saulteaux from the region of the Sault to 
the Berens River region where Hallowell later studied them (Hallowell 
1955:336). Boggs believes that contact pressures were roughly equivalent for 
the two groups down to the last quarter of the 19th century (1958:48). Al- 
though these two areas may have had some different characteristics and were 
subject to different acculturative processes in recent times, the northern and 
southern groups shared essentially the same culture. 

James believes that many Chippewa personality traits in the southern area 
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are the consequences of a pauper economy and the socially depressed condi- 
tions of present-day reservation life (1954: 285). He considers it unnecessary to 
delve into the Chippewa past to account for current personality patterns, for 
“modern Chippewa personality (at least in the southern areas) seems to be 
very largely a product of recent and present conditions. Chippewa personality 
studies ought to become more situational’ (1954: 286, James’ italics). I am all 
in favor of ‘‘situational’’ analyses, but are not the traditions, values, and 
attitudes of a people part of the total situation in which they find themselves? 
Probably all students of this area would agree with James’ contention that 
there are differences between the northern and southern groups with regard 
to such matters as population density, degree of acculturation, etc. It 
seems likely that the “‘anomic situations produced by deculturation” (James 
1954:285, James’ italics) are more marked in the south than in the north. The 
reservation situation is surely different. Nevertheless, there are striking simi- 
larities between the Rorschach profiles in Hallowell’s northern unacculturated 
group and those of the more acculturated Lac du Flambeau Chippewa. It is 
true that Hallowell has pointed out ways in which these two groups do differ in 
characteristic Rorschach responses, and he has traced some of the psychologi- 
cal consequences of acculturation, as manifest in the Rorschach test. But 
despite his awareness of these differences, Hallowell has stressed the basic 
uniformity of the Chippewa Rorschach protocols, north and south. 
Detailed studies of the Rorschach and TAT, along with the other data already cited, provided a 


body of evidence that all points in the same direction—a persistent core of psychological character- 


istics sufficient to identify an Ojibawa personality constellation, aboriginal in origin, that is clearly 
discernible through all levels of acculturation thus far studied. For this reason all the Ojibwa 
referred to, including the most highly acculturated group at Lac du Flambeau, are still Indians 
in a psychological sense, whatever the clothes they wear, whatever their occupation, whether they 
speak English or not, and regardless of race mixture (1955:363). 

If the salient characteristics of Chippewa personality are a product of 
modern reservation conditions, then presumably James would have to show 
that the same, or sufficiently similar, situational conditions apply in the north 
as well, if he were to account for the psychological continuity, manifest in the 
projective test data, in terms of his approach. This continuity, to my mind, isa 
stubborn reality to be reckoned with. Its lesson, at least to me, is that people 
face a present situation with the backlog of past experience, never de novo. 

In the rest of this article I will deal with Hickerson’s thesis concerning the 
Feast of the Dead. This ceremony, probably of Huron derivation, was prac- 
ticed by some Algonkian tribes of the upper Great Lakes between 1640 and 
around 1680. Some of the more eastern groups were said to be still practicing it 
by 1695, but this would probably not affect the Chippewa to the west. These 
feasts, at which large aggregations of people were present, involved exchanges 
of gifts, housing of guests, the “election” of chiefs and initiation of alliances. 
Hickerson cites data showing that the Chippewa participated in these feasts. 
This leads him to call into question the alleged atomism of their social organi- 
zation. For a full statement of his position the reader should consult Hicker- 
son’s paper. My own view, in brief, is that there is not much evidence for any 
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significant involvement of the Chippewa in this ceremony during the fortyyear 
period in question. 

First of all, how often was it held? If the Feast of the Dead were a yearly 
event, as Perrot claimed, the occasion would be relatively important. But both 
Radisson and Beschefer say that the feast was held every seven years—seven or 
eight according to Beschefer (Hickerson 1960:88). The Hurons from whom the 
festival was borrowed held it every ten or twelve years. Despite this, Hickerson 
says that Radisson and Beschefer ‘‘aoubtless meant that a specific people 
conducted the ceremony every seven years or so, while Perrot was writing of all 
the upper Great Lakes peoples collectively. Apparently seven or eight distinct 
peoples (of which the Saulteur were one) alternated yearly in holding the 
ceremony” (1960:88). 

Now why should we assume this? Why not take Radisson’s and Beschefer’s 

statements at face value? The question is important, since Hickerson tells us 
that there are only a few descriptions of the Algonkian Feast of the Dead: those 
of Lalemant, Radisson, André, Perrot, Beschefer, and La Mothe Cadillac 
1960:88). If the feast were held every seven years over a forty year span, it 
would have been held only about six times during this period, and hence would 
not have been of very crucial importance in the everyday lives of the Chip- 
pewa. If it were a yearly event, it would of course have greater significance, but 
except for Perrot the early chroniclers do not state this to be the case. Every- 
thing hinges, then, on the accuracy of Perrot’s statement, which runs as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Solemnities of this kind for the dead were formerly celebrated every 
year, each tribe being alternately hosts and guests; but for several years past 
this has been no longer the custom except among some few [villages]’’ (Blair 
1911:88). 

This is rather feeble evidence on which to rest a case for the far-reaching 
significance of the Feast of the Dead among these tribes. We do not know, 
incidentally, that Perrot ever saw the Feast, although Hickerson says that he 
“undoubtedly” did (1960: 88). 

To consider another point: mere participation as guests in such a ceremony 
would not require much social integration and cooperation. It is the hosts who 
must put forth an effort and make the elaborate preparations involved in these 
affairs. How often were the Chippewa hosts? Not in the 1641 ceremony de- 
scribed by Lalemant, where the Nipissing were hosts and the Saulteurs guests, 
among others. Not in the 1670 ceremony in northern Lake Huron described by 
André. Here the Amikwa were the hosts, while the Saulteurs were “‘undoubt- 
edly”’ present among the various guest tribes. In Beschefer’s account of 1683 
four “tribes” of Nipissing and the Achiligouan were the only participants. 
Perrot does not describe a specific feast or identify the host. The only docu- 
mented case in which Chippewa played the role of hosts is the 1660 Feast 
lescribed by Radisson. But in reading this account it is hard to escape the 
impression that the moving spirits behind the enterprise were the Frenchmen, 
Radisson and Grosseilliers. It is they, one suspects, who were the real hosts. 
This seems to have occurred to Hickerson, for he remarks in a footnote: 
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‘‘Radisson’s text gives the impression that he and Grosseilliers ran the show 
during the ceremonies described below. Undoubtedly they were active partici- 
pants, but modesty was not their chief virtue” (1960:103). The Frenchmen’s 
motive was to enlarge the scope of the fur trade. They had the dynamism and 
the wealth to initiate these ‘‘Feasts of the Dead” for their own purposes. One 
feels that the Chippewa simply went along with them. To quote Hickerson: 
“After a Sauteur chief had made a speech of ‘thanksgiving,’ the Dakota pre- 
sented gifts, chiefly beaver robes, to Radisson and Grosseilliers to establish an 
alliance with the French. The Dakota then gave a feast during which a calu- 
met, or peace ceremony was held. ... The next day the Dakota were given 
gifts, chiefly trade commodities, by the Frenchmen who urged them to remain 
at peace with the Cree...” (1960:92-3). Here all the important negotiations 
seem to be between the French and the Dakota, while the Chippewa remain 
in the background. 

To conclude: for reasons given above, I do not feel that Hickerson has 
succeeded in demonstrating the importance of the Feast of the Dead for the 
17th century Chippewa. It is significant to note the brief time span in which the 
Algonkian feast ran its course, and the fact that it did not catch on but petered 
out. I see no reason to believe that Chippewa social atomism is a relatively 
recent development. Perhaps it is risky to infer past social conditions from 
origin legends, but the origin legend which I recorded in 1944 from Tom 
Badger breathes a wholly “atomistic” spirit and gives the impression of pre- 
serving very old traditions (Barnouw 1955). One would think, if Hickerson 
were right, that Chippewa folklore would retain some traces of the good old 


days when political unity and economic cohesion were so well developed. But 


where are such traces? I have not found them. 


NOTE 


1 Hickerson also characterizes as “irrelevant”’ my “rejection of Hunt’s conclusions on grounds 
that he was an economic determinist”’ (1960: 103). However, in the passage to which he refers I do 
not reject Hunt’s conclusions, but merely draw attention to the fact that my assumptions are 
different from his. 
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An Epicyclical Model for Western Civilization 


CHARLES EDWARD GRAY 
Los Angeles, California 


HE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST in February 1958 published a paper by 

this writer entitled ‘The Epicyclical Evolution of Graeco-Roman Civili- 
zation,” with an accompanying paper of commentary by A. L. Kroeber. The 
purpose of the present paper is to extend the inquiry to ascertain if Modern 
Western Civilization has evolved in a similar epicyclical manner. Obviously 
this conjecture must be much more speculative than in the case of antiquity, 
because there we could perform an autopsy on a civilization whose evolution 
was finished, and generations of critical scholarship have come to agree on its 
essential facts and on an evaluation of its creative thinkers and artists. But in 
the case of modernity we dea! with a civilization which is still evolving, and we 
are so close to its creators of the present and recent past that it is difficult to 
achieve objectivity in evaluating them. 

Before attempting an epicyclical analysis of Occidental history it will be 
necessary to review at some length the essentials of the epicyclical analysis of 
antiquity, since the step-by-step reconstruction of the two will be similar. The 
epicyclical theory of antiquity differed from most past cyclical theories in that 
it did not grandly seek cyclical phenomena to be found in all civilizations and 
all times—rather it sought, by empirical, inductive reasoning, to solve the 
question of how a single civilization, the Greco-Roman, arose and then de- 
clined. It postulated that we could construct a theoretical conceptual model of 
cycles within cycles which would account for the known facts of classical 
history, just as astronomers construct conceptual models of galaxies, chemists 
construct models of molecules, or physicists models of atoms. 

All historians agree that there were four successive eras in Greco-Roman 
history—the Archaic, Athenian, Hellenistic, and Roman eras. These were 
political eras, relative to each other as formative, developed, florescent, and 
degenerate stages of an over-all development. At the same time, ancient society 
developed through two successive social epochs—city-state society covering 
the Archaic and Athenian eras, and subsequently super-state society covering 
the Hellenistic and Roman eras. And at the same time there was an over-all 
economic cycle of expansion, followed by contraction and decay, during which 
industrial production slowly grew out of agrarian production to predominance 
over it in key cities during the city-state epoch, whereas the reverse slowly 
occurred during the super-state epoch, until agriculture finally reincorporated 
industry in the manorial society of the later Roman empire. 

Thus, we were able to construct a model of an over-all economic cycle, on 
which were superimposed two intermediate social cycles, and upon these again 
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were superimposed four subordinate political cycles. And that model was 
depicted graphically as follows: 


ATHENIAN HELLENISTIC 
POLITICAL CYCLE POLITICAL CYCLE 


ECONOMIC 
Vv 


Vv 
RELATIONSHIP or ¢ 
© INDUSTRIAL @ AGRARIAN 
PRODUCTION 


ARCHAIC 
POLITICAL CYCLE 
NVWOU 


Fic. 1. Schematic epicycles in antiquity. 


It was conceived that these cyclical developments on different levels were 
onstantly and dynamically influencing each other, they were meshed like 
nterlocking gears in a clocklike mechanism communicating movement to each 
ther, a type of mechanism which engineers call an “‘epicyclical train.” It was 
ot assumed that the economic cycle had primacy and was “‘in the last analysis 
leterminant,’”’ as in Marxist thought, but rather that economic, social, and 
political were all of equal importance and co-determinant. 

It has been noted that the four successive eras of antiquity were related to 
each other as formative-developed-florescent-degenerate stages of an over-all 

onomic development. It was further noted that both the social cycles, and all 
i the four political cycles, underwent rise-and-declines which could meaning- 
‘ully—in terms of actual historical change—also be divided into formative- 
ieveloped-florescent-degenerate stages. For these a symbolism of variations on 
liferent levels of A, B, C, and D were used, and the concurrence of the various 
ycles in time was presented in a chart, which is reproduced here in Table 1. 

As depicted in this chart, it becomes clear that the cycles were evolving at 
lifferent rates of speed, and that a cycle which was declining might be part of a 
irger cycle which was rising—much as the earth’s rotation around the sun 
curs simultaneously with the sun’s larger rotation around the galaxy, while 
it the same time the galaxy is rotating. That results in a complex compound 
movement, and what is important is the relationship between the various cycli- 
(| movements at any particular time. Several crucial results follow from that. 

For example, in antiquity it was notable that there were only two times— 
ie developed Athenian phase and the florescent Hellenistic phase—when a 
‘tudy of the chart will show that the developed or florescent stages of all cycles 

incided, not limited by any formative or degenerate stage on any level. And, 
emarkably, these two phases were the Periclean age and the age of the Alex- 
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TABLE 1. TIME-UNIT SEQUENCES IN EPpicycric RELATIONSHIP 


Economic Era 


Epoch 


Formative 
City-State 
Period 


A 
Formative 
Archaic 
Era 
b-1 
Developed 
City-State 
Period 


I 
Ascending 
City-State 

Epoch 


Florescent 
City-State 

Period 


B 
Developed 
Athenian 
Era 


Degenerate 
City-State 
Period 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Terminal 


Dates 
950 B.C. 
Formative 
Archaic 


Phase 


B-1 
Developed 
Archaic 
Phase 


y-1 
Florescent 
Archaic 
Phase 
6-1 
Degenerate 
Archaic 
Phase 
a-2 
Formative 
Athenian 
Phase 


B-2 
Developed 
Athenian 


Phase 


Florescent 
Athenian 


Phase 


6-2 
Degenerate 
Athenian 
Phase 


a-1 
| | a | 
| | | | 750 B.C. 
| 
| 
| | | 
a 625 B.C. 
| 
| 
| | | §25 B.C. 
= | 490 B.C. 
| | | 455 B.C. 
| | 
| = —| 430 B.C. 
| | | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| = 405 B.C. 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | 
| 350 B.C. 
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TABLE 1. (Continued) 


Epoch Economic Era | 


Cc 

Florescent 

Hellenistic 
Era 


II 
Descending 
Super-State 

Epoch 


D 
Degenerate 
Roman 
Era 


Social Period 


Political Phase 


a-2 
Formative 
Super-State 
Period 


Developed 
Super-State 
Period 


c-2 
Florescent 
Super-State 
Period 


Degenerate 
Super-State 
Period 


a-3 
Formative 
Hellenistic 

Phase 

8-3 
Developed 
Hellenistic 


Florescent 
Hellenistic 
Phase 
6-3 
Degenerate 
Hellenistic 
Phase 
a-4 
Formative 
Roman 
Phase 


B-4 
Developed 
Roman 

Phase 


7-4 

Florescent 

Roman 
Phase 


6-4 
Degenerate 
Roman 
Phase 


Terminal 
Dates 
350 B.C. 


330 A.D. 


1 
| | 
| —| 325 B.C. 
| 
| | Phase 
| 
| | 
| 
| | b-2 
| - 135 B.C. 
— 50 B.C. 
| 
nH AD. 
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andrian Museum, the “‘golden periods” of antiquity, which witnessed magnifi- 
cent outbursts of creativity. At the same time, where the decay troughs of 
cycles on different levels coincided—as in the degenerate Athenian phase, and 
more notably the degenerate Roman phase—there was diminution and inhibi- 
tion of creativity. Here seemed at last an explanation of a phenomenon which 
has long perplexed scholars, the problem of the clustering of genius at certain 
times and its thinning out at others. 

On the assumption that the epicyclical theory might account for the quan- 
tity of creativity at every phase of antique evolution, this writer made a care- 
ful, objective, and empirical measurement of the incidence of creativity in 
antiquity, which yielded this result, idealized from an actual curve which was 


somewhat askew: 


CITY STATE EPOCH SUPER STATE EPOCH 


ARCHAIC ATHENIAN ~ “HELLENISTIC ROMAN 
ERA “7 ERA ERA era 


‘1G. 2. Incidence of creativity in antiquity. 


The above chart was constructed from name-lists of creators in each phase 
poets, dramatists, sculptors, painters, philosophers, etc.—who were graded 
on a scale of 4 (very great) down through 3 and 2 to 1 (notable), as experts 
seemed to evaluate them. The scores for creators in each phase were then added 
to obtain the height of its bar. When and in which of the arts and sciences 
genius would emerge appeared random, but the totality of genius in any par- 
ticular time appeared not random but determined. In the paper on antiquity 
bars of unequal width were used for the various phases, indicating that they 
had developed through unequal lengths of time, but in this paper for compari- 
son with modernity bars of equal width are used. 

It was this study which aroused the interest of Kroeber, for the result 
corresponded closely to results he had reached by different procedures in his 
Configurations of Culture Growth (1944). The curve showed an over-all symme- 
try, even though it had sagged in the Archaic era when creators had often been 
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anonymous, and it was clear that only the epicyclical theory could account for 
the structure of such a peculiar but definite curve. In turn, this curve consti- 
tuted a validation of the theory, indicating that an epicyclical evolution must 
have occurred. The theory thus tested provided a unified field theory for 
Greco-Roman history, affirming, at least in the case of this one civilization, 
that there had been a comprehensive, underlying law of history. 

It may seem that this review of the theory of antiquity has been too ex- 

tended an introduction to the modern theory, but it will become apparent that 
it was essential as an approach to Occidental history, where we will repeat the 
same sort of investigation of Modern Western Civilization. And the first ques- 
tion one may ask with regard to modernity is: Can we distinguish an over-all 
economic cycle, two intermediate social cycles, and four subordinate political 
cycles? 
The beginning of the answer comes with surprising ease, for there have been 
two obvious social epochs in modernity—the aristocratic society epoch from 
circa A.D. 850 to A.D. 1765 and the democratic society epoch from 1765 to the 
present. The date 1765 is chosen as an approximate date of transition because 
by that time there were gestating the forces which were to make the American 
and French revolutions which inaugurated the democratic epoch, and immedi- 
ately after 1765 commenced that series of related inventions which led speedily 
to the industrial revolution. 

It is also apparent that both the aristocratic and democratic epochs were 
subdivided into two political eras, which altogether comprise the four subordi- 
nate political eras of an epicyclical evolution. The aristocratic epoch witnessed 
initially the era of the feudal monarchy (A.D. 850-1400), which was followed 
by its antithesis, the absolute monarchy (A.D. 1400-1765). And the democratic 
epoch witnessed initially the national state era (A.D. 1765-1870), a turbulent 
time of nation building; thereafter by an antithetical development these na- 
tional states entered the imperialist state era (A.D. 1870-1955) and denied the 
national aspirations of colonial peoples, until finally colonialism has crumbled 
to ruins in a period of world wars. 

There remains, then, only to trace out an over-all economic cycle in order to 
have the outline of an epicyclical evolution, and to that question we will turn 
immediately. But before doing so the reader may note, perhaps with astonish- 
ment, that I have dated our modern epicyclical evolution as finished ca. 1955 
+5 years. What happened in the 1950’s that brought an evolutionary process 
to a close without our awareness of it and with the world still running? Even 
the most cautious, prudent thinkers must admit that in these recent years we 
seem to have commenced the leap to a new and higher civilization with the 
advent of atomic power, ballistic warfare, and space exploration, automation, 
electronics and computing machines, and so forth. 

This new and qualitatively higher stage of civilization is, of course, an out- 
growth of the civilizational evolution which preceded it. But it is equally true 
that the Dark Ages of ca. A.D. 350-850 were an outgrowth of the epicyclical 
evolution of antiquity, even though people living then also had no conscious- 
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ness that such an epicyclical evolution had occurred and had finally come to an 
end. Thus we are led to our most important postulate—to wit, if Modern West- 
ern Civilization has evolved epicyclically, its outcome is the opposite of antiq- 
uity, the transition to a higher rather than a lower civilization, the ‘“‘reconsti- 
tution of society rather than its disintegration” in the words of Kroeber 
(1952:402)—if we escape the danger of thermonuclear war. 
THE OVER-ALL ECONOMIC CYCLE OF MODERNITY 
In each of the four political eras we have cited there occurred a prevailingly 
different type of economy: 
Feudal monarchy Guild economy 
Absolute monarchy............ Mercantile economy 


National states........ Industrial economy 
Imperialist states.............. Monopoly economy 


At first glance it may seem dubious to link together as a continuum the 
guild system and the capitalist system, which in basic qualitative characteris- 
tics were antitheses of each other. It will be admitted that capitalism developed 
through the stages of merchant capitalism, industrial capitalism, and finance 
or monopoly capitalism. But it will be pointed out that the guild system de- 
veloped from a merchant guild stage, corresponding in time to the earlier feu- 
dal monarchy or Romanesque age, to a subsequent craft guild stage, corre- 
sponding to the later feudal monarchy or Gothic age. However, it is incontest- 
able that capitalism did grow out of the declining guild system, that merchant 
capitalism based itself both on subordinated, degenerating guilds and on the 
‘putting out system” outside the guilds. Thus, in historical actuality, guild 
system and capitalist system were a continuum or succession in space and time, 
and both were aspects of a recognizable entity, Modern Western Civilization. 

In the same way, recent communism may also be regarded as an aspect of 
Modern Western Civilization. Although communism has conquered in rela- 
tively retarded eastern lands, its root philosophy of Marxism originated in Eu- 
rope, and Russia and China are striving rapidly to emulate the West in scien- 
tific and technological achievement. Moreover, in an age of economic monopoly 
it would seem to matter little whether economic control is centered in “sixty 
families,” as alleged for American capitalism, or in a Politburo—the latter is, 
in fact, the purest and most complete form of economic monopoly. One may 
even accept Lenin’s critique of monopoly finance capitalism in his Jmperial- 
ism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, while regarding the regime of his successors 
as equally monopolistic and degenerate on other terms. 

In the over-all economic cycle of antiquity this writer traced the stages 
whereby industrial production rose out of agrarian production to predominance 
over it within the Athenian empire, only slowly and by degrees to sink back to 
reincorporation within agriculture everywhere during the super-state epoch. A 
comparable rise-and-decline can be traced in the over-all economic cycle of 
modernity. The guild system was characterized by sharp internal controls, an 
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inner organization to prevent competition. That was stringently true of the 
earlier merchant guilds, but became less true in the later craft guilds, which in 
time developed competition between guilds and even within guilds. With the 
transition to mercantile economy such internal controls to prevent competi- 
tion Were swept away, although abroad the absolute monarchs in alliance with 
merchants tried to maintain an internal organization of imperial markets. In 
the subsequent industrial economy after the industrial revolution even that 
was abandoned in the era of laissez faire, the economic world known to the 
classical economists. But within that world the trend inevitably was reversing, 
as Marx foresaw, and with transition to the era of monopoly there reemerged 
internal controls to prevent competition. And as monopolies grew into super- 
monopolies, such controls extended to international cartels to fix prices, allo- 
cate spheres of influence, pool technical secrets, and so forth, a trend toward 
“planned economy” which only becomes complete under communism. 

In a word, we have come full circle from the internal control of the guild 
sytem, through the opposite anarchic competition of mercantile and indus- 
trial economies, until finally we return to increasing internal control in monop- 
oly economy. And the high peaks of creativity in the arts and philosophy came 
luring the “free enterprise” mercantile and industrial eras, just as in antiquity 
he peaks of creativity came during the Athenian and Hellenistic eras when in- 
dustry was advanced and relatively independent of agriculture. 

In describing monopoly economy as “degenerate” or declining, there is in- 
tended no moral stricture or judgment against it, for in a highly technological 
society monopoly almost certainly was, and is, inevitable. There is no cause to 
weep over a disappearing petty-bourgeoisie who cannot compete in efficiency 
with giant corporations, and reform efforts to end monopoly would be unreal- 
istic and doomed to failure. Nor can monopoly economy be termed degenerate 
because of the brutality of its exploitation of colonial peoples—mercantile 
economy was every whit as brutal in the peonage it forced on Latin America 
and India, or its extermination of native North Americans; and industrial econ- 
omy was as brutal in its enslavement of proletarians, including women and 
hildren, in the horrors of the early factory system. Monopoly economy must 
be judged to be degenerate, not by its brutality or war-mongering in which it is 
not unique, but dispassionately because of its ultimate detrimental effects upon 
civilization, its drying up and stifling of creativity, and the warping of human 
personality. Greco-Roman history also ended in the monopoly of society by a 
relatively few great landed magnates, with a comparable stultification of crea- 


( 


tivity and decline of civilization. 

During the over-all economic evolution of antiquity, techniques became 
ever more refined, until at the end of the Hellenistic era and during the Roman 
tra they regressed and became steadily more coarse. Modernity in contrast 
seems to have been characterized by ever-increasing refinement of techniques, 
id hence the two economic histories may appear to be fundamentally differ- 
ent. But on closer scrutiny a basic resemblance between them is discernible. If 
n antiquity we distinguish between techniques of industrial and agrarian pro- 
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duction on one hand, and more basic technological processes on the other, we 
perceive that the techniques went through rise-and-decline, whereas technol- 
ogy developed lineally in a steady direction, although extremely slowly—for 
example, invention of rotary querns in the 3rd century B.C., of water mills 
about the turn to the Christian era, of a valve for bellows for tempering iron in 
the 4th century A.D., and so forth. Architecture was so advanced technologi- 
cally during the decadent later Roman empire that Constantine and other em- 
perors could authorize the construction of baths and basilicas on a more mas- 
sive scale than ever before, but the decoration on these edifices, representing 
techniques, were puerile and inept—and inevitably one is reminded of a build- 
ing such as that of the United Nations in New York, which technologically is a 
masterpiece but aritstically is a sterile huge cube. 

Significantly, too, the beginning of antiquity’s super-state epoch led toa 
tremendous economic expansion after Alexander’s conquests, much as the be- 
ginning of modernity’s democratic epoch led to tremendous economic expan- 
sion with the industrial revolution. 

In a word, the long technological history of man—as distinguished from 
economic rise-and-decline cycles of particular civilizations along the way—rep- 
resents a steadily accelerating linear evolution. The Greeks borrowed their 
essential technological processes from the Cretans, Egyptians, and Babylo- 
nians. During the Hellenistic and Roman eras these were slowly added to, an ac- 
cretion which continued with increased tempo during the relatively less civi- 
lized Middle Ages, until during the last two centuries the accretion has become 
a mighty torrent of technological advance. 

Modern artistic and philosophic evolution has not shared in this advance, 
but has undergone a different epicyclical evolution of rise-and-decline as in 
antiquity. The only striking difference between then and now has been with re- 
spect to science. In antiquity science was disassociated mostly from technology 
and was linked to philosophy, and hence followed the line of epicyclical rise- 
and-decline. In modernity science has been intimately associated with tech- 
nology and mostly severed from philosophy, and hence has escaped the epicy- 
clical rise-and-decline. While science with technology have been leaping for- 
ward in giant strides of achievement, the fine arts have reached such incoher- 
ence and disintegration as to be almost unable any longer to communicate. 
This breach between science and the humanities has been agitating many mod- 
ern thinkers, for example C. P. Snow (1959), who sees two contemporary cul- 
tures diverging and having lost contact with each other. It is the purpose of 
the modern epicyclical theory to render an intelligible explanation for this 
tragic decline of the humanities. 

Of course, it cannot be wholly correct to state that modern science and the 
arts have been unrelated in their developments. Not only are both aspects of a 
single civilization, and hence not altogether separable, but it is significant that 
with the turn to the democratic epoch after 1765 both took new directions— 
art in formative Classicism, and science in the intensified use of the experimen- 
tal method, the birth of modern chemistry, and so forth. 
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THE TWO INTERMEDIATE SOCIAL CYCLES 


Enough has now been indicated regarding the modern epicyclical theory to 
enable us to graph it ina manner comparable to the graph for antiquity: 


ABSOLUTE MONARCHY NATIONAL STATE 
POLITICAL CYCLE POLITICAL CYCLE 


FEUDAL MONARCHY 

POLITICAL CYCLE 
319A9 WWdILITOd 
31V1S 


Fic. 3. Schematic epicycles in modernity. 


As noted earlier, the epicyclical theory assumes that all cycles—economic, 
social, and political—can be meaningfully divided into formative-developed- 
florescent-degenerate stages. If we turn to examine the evolution of aristo- 
cratic society, it probably will be agreed that it did show rise-and-decline over 
the course of centuries in a manner very like the stages of an epicyclical model: 


Formative Aristocratic Society, A.D. 850-1150 


The hurly-burly period when feudalism took form, and lords large and 
small, living in the crudest sort of castles, had little monarchical check over the 
chaos of their warfare, or their rapine of the serf masses. 


Developed Aristocratic Society, A.D. 1150-1400 
The high Middle Ages, the age of chivalry, when the landed nobility was 
somewhat tempered and lived in relatively larger and more comfortable cas- 


tles. 


Florescent Aristocratic Society, A.D. 1400-1620 

The age of the Renaissance and Reformation, when in the Italian city- 
states, as throughout continental Europe, the nobility was the chief support of 
the enlightenment, and had learned to live graciously in town houses or coun- 
try estates; the bourgeoisie was in formation, but was still a relatively weak 
societal and cultural force. 


Degenerate Aristocratic Society, A.D. 1620-1765 


The Baroque age of the Grand Monarchs, when the nobility had lost its in- 
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dependence and social value, and had become dandified hangers-on at the royal 


courts. 

Here the fit of epicyclical categories to actual historical development will be 
convincing to most. What may not be as apparent, and may be disputed, is 
that democratic society also has risen-and-declined in a manner conforming to 
the epicyclical model. Democratic society may seem to be still developing, 
since recent decades have seen the emancipation of women, the rising to equal- 
ity of minority groups, the freeing of colonial peoples, and the continual expan- 
sion of the welfare state. 

But a sober realistic review of the history of the democratic epoch will re- 
veal a rise-and-decline: 

Formative Democratic Society, A.D. 1765-1815 

The revolutionary social leveling of the first modern republics in the United 
States and France, based on the concepts of ‘‘the natural man” and equality 
and suffrage, and the Napoleonic diffusion of many of these revolutionary 
achievements throughout Europe. 


Developed Democratic Society, A.D. 1815-1870 


Great extension of the suffrage among the lower classes and the first sub- 
stantial establishment of public schools. Spread of the belief in the perfectabil- 
ity of man through the perfectability of society and the enlargement of know/l- 
edge—great apostles of liberalism (Bentham, Mill, Emerson, etc.), of social- 
ism (Saint-Simon, Fourier, Marx and Engels, etc.), and optimistic philosophers 
(Comte, Spencer, etc.). Leveling ideals of the Chartist movement in England, 
and the 1848 revolutionary upheaval throughout Europe. 


Florescent Democratic Society, A.D. 1870-1910 

Further great extension of public education and the suffrage, including the 
eve of victory for women’s suffrage. Development of liberalism and socialism 
from philosophies to mass political parties, and realization of the essentials of 
“the welfare state” in France, in Bismarck’s Germany, and by 1911 in England 


with Lloyd George. 


Degenerate Democratic Society, 1910-1955 

Liberalism becoming increasingly anemic in a chauvinistic era of wars, and 
trade unions accepting the status quo and concentrating on wage increases and 
fringe benefits. Demoralization of social-democratic parties and eclipse of their 
goal of economic democracy—collectivism achieved only by brutal, totali- 
tarian regimes. The welfare state not transcended, although somewhat ex- 
panded in Europe and belatedly copied in the Unites States (the New Deal, 
etc.), with waning of great social criticism after the decline of the Fabians. 

It is altogether likely that the dream of the perfectability of man through 
the perfectability of society, which inspired the transcendentalist thinkers and 
many mass political leaders of the 19th century, was a will-o’-the-wisp never 
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really possible of attainment. But that was not the first time in history when a 
grand illusion had lifted men to heights of creativity and spiritual attainment. 
The aristocratic epoch also had its grand illusion—the religious dream—which 
soared into the great Gothic cathedrals and inspired much of the art of the 
Renaissance, until it faded into dissolution during the degenerate, fleshly Ba- 
roque era, as the democratic dream has faded during the degenerate era of world 
wars. It is difficult for us to comprehend the social fervor of thinkers and au- 
thors of a century ago, unless we go back to reread their writings, and ken their 
vision of man’s destiny. Nobody dreams like that any more. Our liberals and 
socialists are pale counterparts of their forebears, and the real doers today are 
social workers patching up here and there. 

In the case of antiquity it was possible to trace as central to the rise-and-de- 
cline of city-state society the growth and then decay of the entrepreneur class, 
as in the rise-and-decline of super-state society we could note the growth and 
then decay of the rentier class. Can we demonstrate as central to the rise-and- 
decline of modern aristocratic and democratic societies the rise-and-decline of 
key social classes? Perhaps, although there may be danger of oversimplifica- 
tion if we look for a single key class. For example, during the aristocratic epoch 
the wealthy and influential “lords spiritual’? were as much a part of the ruling 
class as the “lords temporal.’”’ For the more recent epoch Marxists claim that 
the bourgeoisie was the class which rose-and-declined, and they label the period 
the “bourgeois democratic” epoch. It is true that the bourgeoisie only came to 
independent political power during the democratic epoch, but it already was in 
existence in the Italian Renaissance city-states, and was the main reliance of 
the absolute monarchs of the later aristocratic epoch. 

Genuine, deep-going societal decay is always supra-class and involves 
many, if not most, classes in society. It would be more accurate to regard the 
working-class, which as a proletariat has only existed during the democratic 
epoch after the industrial revolution, as the class which rose-and-declined, 
even though it has seldom been the ruling class. For in communist lands the 
proletariat has fallen into abject slavery under regimes which promise an even- 
tual paternalistic well-being, and in ‘‘the free world” the proletariat has aban- 
loned its former shining political goals for a comparable paternalistic well- 
being under the welfare state. It appears that under either communism or 
apitalism there is a stereotyping of character, the conformity of “other di- 
rected personalities,’ shaped by mass media of communication and a concen- 
trated desire to acquire materialistic creature comforts. And as to the cause of 
reative sterility, it little matters whether it is due to pathetic beatniks who are 
withered from within, or to communist thought control imposed from without. 


THE FOUR SUBORDINATE POLITICAL CYCLES 


The sequence of four political eras previously cited for Modern Western 
Civilization are divisions generally recognized by historians. A scholar of the 
aliber of James Westfall Thompson described the absolute monarchy as the 
utgrowth of, while at the same time a negation of, the feudal monarchy 
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(1937:876-7). And a historian of equal stature, Carlton J. H. Hayes, described 
how the modern imperialist states grew out of, and were a negation of, the pre- 
vious stage of nation building (1921:559). 

The states of the second and fourth of these eras were imperialist. The feu- 
dal monarchs, who were merely at the pinnacle of a system of fiefs and vassals, 
had all they could do to curb their lords and barons and consolidate their pre- 
carious kingdoms, but the absolute monarchs who reigned during and after the 
age of world discovery and exploration were eager to build rival and clashing 
mercantilist empires. These became discredited and untenable with revolts of 
the colonies and the rise of industrialism with its doctrine of free trade, and the 
mercantilist empires were liquidated. But with the advent of monopoly econ- 
omy a new imperialism arose, with a competitive rush to divide the globe. 

In the similar but different context of antiquity, the second and fourth polit- 
ical eras were also imperialist. The Athenian empire grew out of the city-state 
epoch and subjected several hundred cities which previously had been auton- 
omous. And later the Roman empire grew out of the super-state epoch by con- 
quering the various autonomous Hellenistic kingdoms. 

In this brief introductory paper it will only be possible to sketch in barest 
outline the rise-and-decline of the modern political cycles, with no attempt to 
trace the growth and decay of institutions: 


Formative Feudal Monarchy, A.D. 850-1000 
In England such kingships as those of Alfred the Great through Edward the 


Confessor, and in France the post-Carolingian rulers and the first occasional 
Capets; the monastic pre-town age; the time of formative Romanesque art. 


Developed Feudal Monarchy, A.D. 1000-1150 

In England William the Norman conqueror and Henry I, and in France the 
first six regular Capetians; emergence of towns and merchant guilds; the time 
of developed Romanesque art. 


Florescent Feudal Monarchy, A.D. 1150-1350 

In England Henry II, Richard the Lion Hearted, Edward I, and Edward 
(Plantagenet) III; in France the brilliant Philip Augustus, St. Louis (IX), and 
Philip the Fair (IV); growing towns, universities, and craft guilds; the time of 


Florescent Gothic art. 


Degenerate Feudal Monarchy, A.D. 1350-1400 

The age of the Hundred Years War; in England the War of the Roses de- 
stroying the feudality; in France a neo-feudalism and weakened monarchy; 
peasant revolts, and a general anarchy and wretchedness of conditions vividly 
described by Thompsorf (1937:879) ; if monarchy were to endure it must build 
on a different, nonfeudal basis; toward the end of the period the Flamboyant or 


degenerate Gothic art. 
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Out of the debacle of the ruined feudal monarchy rose the dynastic splendor 
of the absolute monarchies, which can be briefly sketched: 


Formative Absolute Monarchy, A.D. 1400-1500 


In England the founding of the Tudor rule by Henry VII, in France the re- 
newal under Louis XI and Charles VIII, and in Spain the unification wrought 
by Ferdinand and Isabella; upsurge of the Italian city-states and formative 


Renaissance art. 


Developed Absolute Monarchy, A.D. 1500-1620 


In England the powerful reigns of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, in Spain the 
aggrandizement of Philip II, and in France the strengthened regimes of Fran- 
cis I, Henry II, etc.; the age of discovery and exploration, the Reformation, the 
dawn of modern science, and full development of art in the High Renaissance. 


Florescent Absolute Monarchy, A.D. 1620-1715 

Attempt of the Stuarts to impose complete absolutism on England, and in 
France the resplendent age of Louis XIV; the time of the commercial revolu- 
tion and colonization, and of Baroque art at its height. 


Degenerate Absolute Monarchy, A.D. 1715-1765 


After the 1688 revolution in England monarchy had been curbed, and now 
in France, ridden by political and financial dilemmas, monarchy was tottering 
toward its fall; elsewhere in Europe, as in Prussia and Russia, monarchy was a 
going concern with a future, but in the advanced key centers of England and 
France (whose developments had always previewed the future elsewhere) this 
was monarchy’s decline period; moreover, this was the age of the Enlighten- 
ment which, although supported by various rulers, ideologically undermined 
them all by eliminating the philosophic justification of monarchy; in art this 
was the time of the Rococo, or degenerate Baroque. 

With transition to the democratic social cycle a new political cycle also 
commenced: 


Formative National States, A.D. 1765-1790 

During the American and French revolutions the characteristic modern 
state appeared, with its people’s armies pitted successfully against the mercen- 
aries of the old dynastic states; this period saw the dawn of the industrial revo- 
lution, and formative Classicism in art. 


Developed National States, A.D. 1790-1815 


Under the impact of the Napoleonic conquests and reforms the spirit of na- 
tionalism spread through Europe, notably in Italy and the Germanies (where 
350 states were consolidated into 38); eventual temporary suppression of na- 
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tionalism and reform under Metternich’s leadership; the time of developed 
Classicism in art. 


Florescent National States, A.D. 1815-1850 


Further notable growth of the spirit of nationalism throughout Europe, in 
Italy and Germany, but also with revolts of Slavs, Hungarians, and Greeks; 
nationalism stimulated by the French revolution of 1830, and chiefly responsi- 
ble for the continental revolutionary upheaval of 1848; the time of florescent 
Romanticism in art. 


Degenerate National States, A.D. 1850-1870 


Essential completion of the process of nation building, but by the reaction- 
ary imposition of force from above (Germany, Italy) rather than by revolu- 
tionary action from below as formerly; the Unites States’ civil war brought the 
firm establishment of nationalism, but by suppression of the South’s national 
aspiration for secession; this reactionary turn in nationalism presaged the com- 
ing turn to imperialism; the Victorian age, and the time of degenerate Roman- 
ticism in art. 

Transformation of the national states into imperialist states brought about 
the final political cycle: 


Formative Imperialist States, A.D. 1870-1890 


The motives of “the new imperialism” grew out of monopoly economy’s 
seeking colonies abroad for cheap labor, a source of raw materials, and a market 
for manufactures, masked by “the White man’s burden” of civilizing backward 
peoples and missionaries converting them; Britain and France were rivals in 
Africa and extended their spheres of influence in Asia, with Germany becoming 
interested; transition to formative Realism in art. 


Developed Imperialist States, A.D. 1890-1910 


Widening of the field of imperialist rivalry to include Japan, Belgium, and 
the Unites States; breaking out of small wars, followed by formation of opposed 
armed coalitions and approach to general war; first serious resistance by colo- 
nial peoples; the time of developed Realism in art. 


Florescent Imperialist States, A.D. 1910-1935 


Cataclysmic World War I, the uneasy partial stabilization which followed 
it, and the rise of fascism as prelude to another war for redistribution of colo- 
nial holdings; the Russian revolution, and rumbling of discontent and first revo- 
lutions in the colonial world; the time of florescent Modernism in art. 


Degenerate Imperialist States, A.D. 1935-1955 


World War II and its aftermath of the world-wide disintegration of colo- 
nialism—the Chinese revolution, liberation of India, and seething nationalism 
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throughout Asia and Africa; ‘“‘cold war’? between communist and capitalist 
coalitions, with constant instability and crisis; the time of degenerate Modern- 


ism in art. 


We have now sketched in briefest outline the rise-and-decline patterns of 
the over-all economic cycle, the two intermediate social cycles, and the four 
subordinate political cycles of Occidental history. Hence, we are now in a posi- 
tion to correlate them and study their concurrence in time by a chart similar to 
the one shown earlier for antiquity. By means of this chart, presented in Table 
), we can note the interlocking or gearing of the cycles, so that their movements 
were dependent upon and achieved with each other. 

The dates listed in the right column of this chart, which are given in round 
figures, reveal the fact that the sixteen epicyclic phases differed markedly in 
time-length, from 200 years for one to as few as 20 years for others. In general, 
that was due to the steady acceleration as Occidental civilization approached 
nearer to the present. Yet even so, one may ask why, for example in terms of 
art, florescent Romanticism should be measured as lasting 35 years, while the 
phase preceding it was measured as 25 years, and the phase following it as 20 
years? The answer is simple—that was the way it worked out in historical actu- 
ality. 

To illustrate by another example, the high Baroque certainly began c. 
1620+5 years, and lasted at least till the end of the reign of Louis XIV in 1715 
95 years), but the declining Baroque which followed was supplanted by forma- 
tive Classicism after about 50 years (1765). The same variability in length of 
phases was found in antiquity where, as I remarked, epicyclic phases qualita- 
tively were equal but quantitatively were not. Due to the varying intensity of 
their internal contradictions, and/or the differing impact of external forces, 
some stages required more time for their working through to fulfillment than 
others. Yet each one of them constituted “the turn of a gear” in the process of 
historical development. 


THE CREATIVITY PROFILE OF MODERNITY 


In the last twe or three decades it has become customary among art histo- 


rans of Modern Western Civilization to designate its sequence of styles as 
eight: Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, Classicism, Romanticism, 
Realism, and Modernism (attempts to interpolate others, for example Man- 
nerism, have not met with general acceptance). The epicyclical theory not only 
accepts these concepts or categories, but enhances them in two significant re- 
‘pects. First, as shown in the previous tracing of the four political cycles, it 
demonstrates how closely correlated in time each of these styles was with so- 
ietal epicyclic periods of development. And second, it notes that, taken in 
pairs (Romanesque-Gothic, Renaissance-Baroque, Classicism-Romanticism, 
Realism-Modernism), they constituted the four-phased cycle of formative- 


] 


ceveloped-florescent-degenerate stages characterized by the epicyclical theory. 
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. TIME-UNIT SEQUENCES IN EpiIcycLtic RELATIONSHIP 
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TABLE 2. (Continued) 


| Economic Era 


Social Period 


Political Phase 


Florescent 
Industrial 
Economy 

Era 
| (Neo-Hellenic) 


II 


Descending 


a-2 
Formative 
Democratic 
Society Period 


(Classicism) 


a-3 
Formative 
National State 
Phase 


B-3 
Developed 
National State 
Phase 


b-2 
Developed 
Democratic 


Society Period 
| (Romanticism) 


| 


7-3 
Florescent 
National State 
Phase 


6-3 
Degenerate 
National State 
Phase 


Secular- 
Democratic 
Epoch 


D 
Degenerate 
Monopoly 
Economy 
Era 

(Recent) 


c-2 
Florescent 
Democratic 
Society Period 
(Realism) 


a-4 
Formative 
Imperialist State 
Phase 


B-4 
Developed 
Imperialist State 
Phase 


d-2 
Degenerate 
Democratic 

| Society Period 
(Modernism) 


y-4 
Florescent 
| Imperialist State 
Phase 


6-4 
Degenerate 
| Imperialist State 
| Phase 


Terminal 
Date 
1765 A.D. 


| 1790 A.D. 


1815 A.D. 


1850 A.D. 


1870 A.D. 


1890 A.D. 


1910 A.D. 


1935 A.D. 


1955 A.D. 
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A few historical examples will illustrate this. Talbot Hamlin in his history 
of architecture (1940:274) described how the earlier Romanesque grew into a 
developed Romanesque, which relied on the walls for structural support and on 
columns and arches for ornament. But when the cathedral builders pushed the 
style further, by negation it became the florescent Gothic where the columns 
and arches became the support, and what had been walls became ornamental 
stained-glass windows. And further embellishment led into the Flamboyant 
Gothic, or degenerate style. 

As the Renaissance style developed beauty and strength, the motivation to 
develop it further from within led antithetically to the florescent Baroque, and 
Michelangelo with his later straining work was almost a transitional figure in 
this trend. Then the elegant Baroque became too elaborate and ended in the 


degenerate Rococo style. 

Haydn and Mozart originated the symphony, and Beethoven carried it to 
its Classicist height. But when men strove to carry it further and make it even 
more expressive, it became the Romanticism of Schubert, Schumann, Berlioz, 


and others. Romanticism, too, ran its course to overelaboration in the Victo- 
rian age. 

Realism, for example in architecture, developed through its insistence on 
functional form, which would realize the potentialities of the new materials of 
steel and concrete. But the further development of this spirit of building led 
directly into florescent Modernism, which emphasized form more than func- 
tion, and relation to external environment more than to internal materials. 
And in its degeneration Modernism has carried its emphasis on form to free 
form, which in effect annihilates form. 

Each of the four art styles began with clarity and rationality, a protest 
against the floridity and irrationality which had preceded it; each then de- 
veloped through greater technical control and preciseness of definition, until 
ultimately it too grew into floridity, and ended in irrationality and near unin- 
telligibility. This was an antagonistic art-style type of evolution, in contrast to 
the nonantagonistic art-style evolution of Greco-Roman culture where each 
generation of creators felt impelled, not to break with the past and reject it, but 
merely to improve upon it and develop its motifs further. Even so, the fourth 
or Roman era saw something of a break with the past in arches and vaulted 
architecture, and in realistic bust portraiture, much as our fourth or Recent era 
has seen a break with the classical tradition on which previous eras consciously 
or unconsciously had built. 

We have traced how each of the four pairs of art-styles went through rise- 
and-decline, but in addition to that and from a more comprehensive view they 
were the successive parts of a larger, over-all rise-and-decline. That consisted 
of: 

Formative Medieval (Romanesque-Gothic, derived from the basilica, etc., 


inherited from antiquity) ; 
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Developed Neo-Romanic (Renaissance-Baroque, utilizing the rediscovery 
chiefly of the Roman past); 

Florescent Neo-Hellenic (Classicism-Romanticism, based on a more pro- 
found discovery of the Greek past); 

Degenerate Recent (Realism-Modernism, making a break with the antique 
tradition). 


The designation of the Recent era as degenerate may seem to be a value 
judgment, and an unfounded one at that, to many contemporary persons who 
are familiar with and involved in Modernistic art. However, it is not intended 
as a value judgment but as a scientific hypothesis to which research can be di- 
rected. That is, the interrelationship of the cycles on various levels, some de- 
clining while others were rising, expectably should result in a complex, com- 
pound type of incidence of creativity. And that should show a curve when 
graphed for modernity similar to the curve already demonstrated for antiquity, 
as follows: 


ARISTOCRATIC EPOCH DEMOCRATIC EPOCH 


N 
FEUDAL ABSOLUTE NATIONAL IMPERIALIST 
MONARCHY MONARCHY STATE STATE 


= 


1000 |ROMANESQUE 
|RENAISSANCE 
1790 | CLASSICISM 
1850 |ROMANTICIS 
1890 |REALISM — 

1935 |MODERNISM 


@ 


1350 |GOTHIC 
1715 |BAROQUE 


Fic. 4. Predicted incidence of creativity in modernity. 


The above curve is, in fact, a prediction made by the modern epicyclical 
theory, and the theory should stand or fall on this basis when tested, if we can 
devise objective criteria and empirical methods of measuring creativity in 
modernity. That is, if Modern Western Civilization has evolved epicyclically, 
it should have resulted in an incidence of creativity such as graphed above; and 
in turn, if the predicted curve should prove to be accurate, then it can be taken 
as evidence that an epicyclical evolution did occur. This writer at present is en- 
gaged in an extensive study of creativity in modernity to attempt to test the 
hypothesis, but it is hoped that the exposition of the epicyclical theory in this 
paper will stimulate others to make collective studies. 
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According to the above projection of the curve of creativity, the two great 
peaks or climaxes, due to the coincidence of peaks of cycles on all three levels, 
came in the developed Renaissance and florescent Romanticism. Between these 
there was a drop, especially during most of the 18th century, when the decay 
sectors of political and social cycles coincided (decay of absolute monarchy and 
aristocratic society), after which a fresh start had to be made (formative sec- 
tors of national states and democratic society). There were also two subordi- 
nate peaks, one early in the florescent Gothic, and the other late in developed 
Realism, due to coinciding peaks of social and political cycles. 

According to the projected curve the period just recently closed was one of 
disintegration, due to the confluence at last of decay sectors of cycles on all 
three levels, economic and social and political. Perhaps it is subjective and all 
too human to regard one’s own time as one of deep-going decay and crisis; 
without doubt many previous generations have likewise felt they lived in times 
of sharp transition—as some of them did. Nevertheless, no one can deny the 
current dichotomy between explosively expanding science and technology on 
one hand, and on the other what impresses many of us as impoverishment and 
enfeeblement in the fine arts—and for this the epicyclical theory offers a new 
and possible explanation. 

THE NATURE OF THE SUCCESSOR CIVILIZATION 

If earlier in this paper the reader may have been startled by the statement 
that the history of Modern Western Civilization has already drawn to a close, 
he is by now in a better position to understand the logic of that conclusion. If 
our civilization has evolved epicyclically as did antiquity’s, then like antiquity 
it appears by now to have run the gamut of interrelated cycles—one economic, 
two social, and four political—and hence presumably has finished its historical 
course. If that be so, then the recent decay phase in the arts should be far more 
pervasive and deep-going than the decay phases at the end of earlier eras—t 
should, in fact, have been a time of disintegration as disastrous as that at the 
end of the Roman empire. 

Whether recent art has been that decadent is a question, the answer to 
which must depend, as reiterated before, on our achievement of new and im- 
proved techniques of measurement. But it would not be amiss to note here 
that when painting becomes so abstract that the viewer cannot know whether 
it is hung upside down or rightside up, when poetry loses its lucidity and 
beauty and becomes a jumble of words, and when sculpture becomes assorted 
blobs and angular protuberances, one may well suspect he is in the presence of 
utmost decadence. When at the same time he observes the contemporary tech- 
nological and scientific leap into a higher dimension, with non-Occidental peo- 
ples all over the globe rushing to participate in it, he may reasonably guess 
that a chapter in the history of man has closed while another is beginning. 

The close of Greco-Roman civilization was followed by a few centuries of 


troubled transition, after which a new civilization—our own—began to take 


shape as a successor civilization, and commenced its own apparent epicyclica! 
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evolution. The nature of the civilization which will be the successor to ours can 
only be guessed at, but we can be fairly sure that transition to it will be rapid. 
That will be so because, although antiquity experienced a tempo of accelera- 
tion followed by deceleration in the Roman era with a long aftermath, mo- 
dernity has known only a steady acceleration. 

Communists have claimed that Modern Western Civilization, a product of 
apitalism, is in final decay and that theirs is the successor civilization, “‘the 


wave of the future.”” Such may or may not prove to be the case. If we are to be 
objective and realistic, we can only judge communism for what we know it to 
be in our time, one of the two polarities into which Modern Western Civiliza- 
tion has become divided at its terminus. It is an anthropological truism that 
institutions and culture traits tend to cling for long to the soil where they have 
grown, and it is unlikely that totalitarian regimes will take root in lands which 
for centuries have nourished nonauthoritarian societies, as in much of Europe 
and America. The more plausible prospect is that the communist world will 
ontinue to grow slowly toward a larger measure of freedoms, while ‘‘the free 
world” will continue to extend state economic activity, until eventually the 
two grow into something of a common pattern. 

We can foresee that the successor civilization will be global, its culture an 
imalgam of Occidental, Oriental, African, and other cultures present today, as 
its point of departure. As all lands become industrialized and interlinked, with 
mingling such as will ensue from world-wide week-end visits by even common 
people, there should be increasing tendencies toward political federation on re- 
gional, continental, or even a global scale. The successor civilization begins 
vith economic monopoly and may retain that characteristic, although that 


might prove to be of little import in an automated world of material abundance 
ind comfort. The successor civilization, a highly technological and scientific 
society which begins by stepping off the planet into space, can be expected in 
time to evolve a new type of humanities consonant with its technological- 


scientific character, or it may rework its heritage from us as we so largely re- 
worked our heritage from antiquity. 
THE CLASSIFICATION OF CIVILIZATIONS 

Beneath all the superficial differences between Greco-Roman and Modern 
Western civilizations there appears to have been a fundamental similarity in 
their underlying types of evolutions. All of the differences between the techno- 
iogical levels and organizations of their economies, of their social stratifications 
ind political formations, have not prevented our finding in both civilizations 
the same basic relationship of economic to social to political cycles. Both of 
their economic cycles began with conditions not conducive to creativity, grew 
ut of that into an antithetical quality in which creativity flourished, then by 
legrees returned to the original state. In the two social cycles we traced in 
modernity, the aristocratic epoch dreamed of heaven and the democratic epoch 
lreamed of man. In a similar manner the antique city-state epoch was domi- 
nated by the mystique of civitas, the city actually deified, whereas the super- 
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state epoch was relatively secular with the ideal of humanitas throughout the 


civilized Mediterranean world. 

And in the case of the political cycles we found in antiquity and modernity 
alike that nonimperialist eras alternated with imperialist eras, the reason for 
which is obscure but which certainly was more than coincidental. Finally, the 
particular compound curve of the incidence of creativity in antiquity, resulting 
from epicyclical evolution, may have occurred in modernity, although this is an 


hypothesis still to be tested. 

History never repeats itself, it is said, and the phenomenal forms of antique 
and modern civilizations certainly were widely different. Yet the contradiction 
is that in a more basic sense history does repeat itself, since both civilizations 
underneath the differing phenomenal forms seem to have evolved in an epicy- 
clical manner. Kroeber anticipated something like this when he wrote regard- 
ing my antique theory: “It is clear that certain of his [Gray’s] fundamental 
substantive properties, like the agrarian-industrial or city state-superstate 
polarities, may have to be replaced by different concepts in model-building for 
other civilizations. . . . On the other hand, such features as may prove to trans- 
fer without undue modification will thereby be further validated as interpreta- 
tions of the Graeco-Roman civilization” (1958: 37-8). (Kroeber gave me invalu- 
able criticism and support in obtaining a hearing, but in fairness to him it must 
be pointed out that he did not actually endorse the antique epicyclical theory; 
nor the modern theory, either, although in one of his last letters to me he urged 
me to circulate my paper.) . 

The conceptual model presented here for antique and modern civilizations 
may seem mechanical and oversimplified, but it may be reasoned that has been 
true of all early models in the various natural sciences. If these two great affili- 
ated civilizations did evolve epicyclically, inevitably it will be asked why they 
should have done so, and that is a major question into which this writer is not 
competent to enter. I have attempted to achieve certain rough definitions of 
the epicyclical process as process, without penetrating to the inner dynamics 
which would result in such a process. For that matter, 20th century sciences 
seem to concentrate on “‘how,” often without making any attempt to answer 
‘“‘why.”’ The epicyclical model was derived empirically from a long study of the 
phenomena of antique and modern civilizations, and it has the advantage of 
offering for both a unified field theory, a general synthesis, with a consequent 
immense simplification in our understanding of them, and in ordering the facts 
about them by bringing everything into focus. 

If in time it should become agreed that both civilizations evolved epicycli- 
cally, it is reasonably certain they are the only civilizations to have done s0, 
and hence they constitute a class or genus of their own. As such they contrast 
to another generally recognized class of earlier civilizations referred to as the 
River Valley (or Irrigation) Civilizations (Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China, 
and so forth), which followed a different type of evolution, dictated by an in- 
ternally different law system, which culminated in a late imperialist phase, as 
Julian H. Steward (1956:69) and others have emphasized. And our intuition 
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can only reinforce this distinction, for anyone who has deeply studied the 
higher civilizations will have sensed the affinity between Greco-Roman and 
Modern Western civilizations, in which the spirit of man and his art were rela- 
tively free, not stylized rigidly as in the earlier, more primitive ‘Oriental 
despotisms.”’ 
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(Photo by G. Paul Bishop) 


ALFRED LOUIS KROEBER 
1876-1960! 


THE LAST DAY 


N OCTOBER 5, 1960, at fifteen minutes past midnight, Alfred Kroeber 
died in Paris in his 85th year, ending six decades of continuous and 
brilliant productivity which earned him a professional reputation second to 
none and the warm respect of his colleagues as the dean of anthropology. 
Kroeber’s last days were not very different from all the other days of his 
long, active life. His insatiable curiosity had not been curtailed, his writing had 
not slackened, and his zest for living was undiminished. During the summer of 
1960, he had organized and chaired the final 1960 Wenner-Gren Conference, 


‘Anthropological Horizons,” at the Foundation’s castle at Burg Wartenstein 


in Austria, after which he and his wife, Theodora—known to friends as 
Krakie—stayed over in Paris. On October 4, Kroeber had read anthropology, 
written, and, with Krakie, visited a museum and dined at a favorite restau- 
rant. His last illness, resulting from a heart condition which had been incurred 
during World War II, came less than an hour before his death. 

The publication of the obituary and bibliography of A. L. Kroeber in this issue is made possible by 


a grant from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research 
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The fullness of Kroeber’s life was manifest in many ways. He played a 
major role in developing American anthropology from the rather random 
endeavors of amateurs and self-trained men to a coherent, scientific, and 
academic discipline. His contributions to knowledge included extensive ethno- 
graphic investigations in California and the Great Plains, archeological studies 
in Mexico and Peru,? linguistic research,’ especially in California, theory of 
ommunications in the animal world generally, historical syntheses which 
often had world scope, and a large number of papers on the nature of culture. 
Kroeber developed one of the world’s great research museums and teaching 
departments of anthropology. As the impact of his influence was felt, kudos 
accrued to him. He was the recipient of five honorary degrees (Yale, California, 
Harvard, Columbia, Chicago), two gold medals, and honorary membership in 
16 scientific societies. He held offices in innumerable professional organiza- 
tions. These kudos resulted from undeviating dedication to scholarship. He 
never sought to popularize, he wrote little that was not on a serious anthro- 


pological subject, and he avoided the lecture circuits. 


FORMATIVE YEARS 


Kroeber left no autobiographcial materials, except occasional notes and 
interviews on phases of his professional career, and he made no assessment of 
the major factors in his life. To a request for a brief sketch of the critical 
influences and events that led to his professional achievements, he replied with 
characteristic modesty, “I do not in the least feel myself a public character.”’ 
He also expressed ‘“‘a certain inward reluctance about supplying for the record 
facts which have a personal and sometimes even intimate coloring.” 

Kroeber’s life is best viewed in terms of his own deep conviction that living 


nd growing things—organisms, individual persons and their minds, and 
ullures— are indivisible wholes which must be understood in terms of develop- 
mental tendencies without dissection into components or search for particular 
ses. Kroeber’s childhood and youth, his emergence as a scholar, and his 
idult years of professional endeavor exhibit a rare continuity. There are no 
discernible intellectual dislocations and doubts, no dramatic discoveries, and 
no sharp turning points. The childhood background led naturally into the 
professional career, which consisted of a continuous amplification of a life-long 


purpose. 

The social background of the man and scholar was a very special one in 
19th century America. It was a German upper middle class society of New 
York in which intellectual, esthetic, and scientific interests and professional 
ispirations were a matter of course. Prior to World War I, Americans who 
wished the best training in the humanities and sciences spent a few years in 
Germany. Kroeber found the requisite milieu in New York, and did not, in 

t, visit Germany until he was 39 years old, a little before the United States 
entered World War I. This society of New York German families was a fairly 
tight-knit and extensively-intermarried group, it shared a very special culture 
though none of them thought of it as non-American), and it produced a 
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disproportionate number of eminent scientists, writers, lawyers, and other 
professional persons. It included families of Jewish and Protestant background, 
but its rationalistic orientation had eliminated religious orthodoxy. Family life 
and child training followed the German pattern. Children heard classical music 
and accompanied their parents to concerts, became familiar with the finest 
literature and art, and attended lectures on serious subjects. 

Kroeber’s parents were both upper middle class Protestants of German 
ancestry. Grandfather Kroeber had come to the United States when his son, 
Florence Kroeber, who had been born in Cologne, Germany, was 10 years old. 
The date is unclear, but it was early enough so that the grandfather fought in 
the Civil War. Florence became an importer of French clocks in New York, 
but affiliated himself with the German colony. Alfred Kroeber’s mother, 
Johanna Muller, was American-born in a German family which produced 
many distinguished persons. 

Florence and Johanna had four children, all of whom acquired a scholarly 
interest, especially in natural history. Alfred was the oldest. His sister, 
Johanna, the next oldest, graduated from Bryn Mawr College and worked in 
biology at the American Museum of Natural History before marrying. Edward, 
the third child, died at 18. Elsbeth, the youngest, first became a biology teacher 
in New York City high schools and later supervisor of biology teaching in all 
the city schools and author of the main text book. 

Alfred was born in Hoboken, New Jersey, June 11, 1876, but his family 
moved to New York City when he was very young. He was never entrusted to 
what little public schooling New York offered at that time. He was first taught 
at home. His family was bilingual, but German was the household language. 
During childhood he was introduced to Latin and Greek. This early experience 
in four languages stirred an enduring interest in linguistics. He later remarked 
that, as a school boy, he had been intrigued by the forms, or grammars, 
of languages but had preferred Greek and Latin because English was too 
simple. 

At seven or eight, Alfred was placed under a private tutor, Dr. Bamberger, 
whom he shared with six other children. This vigorous German, who later 
organized the Ethical Culture Society’s school in Chicago, aroused great 
enthusiasm in his pupils. He not only taught the three R’s, but made geography 
lessons vivid through views from Brooklyn Bridge, stimulated interest in 
natural history by means of collecting expeditions in Central Park, and so 
excited his students about classical history that, during summers on Long 
Island, they erected forts to fight ancient battles, such as the siege of Troy. 

Kroeber’s formal schooling continued in the German pattern. He was first 
sent to Sachs’ Collegiate Institute, a grammar and high school, modeled on the 
French lyceé or German gymnasium, which prepared boys for college. Here, 
too, his fellow students were German-American boys, many of Jewish descent. 
Except for a year at a private boarding school in Connecticut to provide him a 
more out-of-door life, he continued at Sachs’ school until he entered Columbia 
in 1892 at the age of 16. 

These formative years established the fundamental characteristics of the 
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man: a vast range of interests with special emphasis on natural history, a love 
of languages, an extraordinary esthetic perceptivity, and a strong sense of 
workmanship, or attention to detail and willingness to do thoroughly all the 
grubby little chores required of first rate scholarship. It always delighted 
Kroeber to discover this last trait, which is all too rare, in others. 

Alsberg described the young Kroeber as shy and reserved but always an 
independent thinker and a dissenter. While an undergraduate at Columbia 
College, he and a small circle of friends founded a magazine which, though 
mainly literary, barred no holds on criticism of any subject, including the 
University. Kroeber’s attack on how history was taught, Alsberg believes, may 
have influenced the University to appoint James Harvey Robinson to teach 
cultural history. If Kroeber was shy, he did not lack courage. When his friends 
became offended at the poor taste of the statuary in Central Park, he em- 
phasized the point by painting the statues with bizarre adornments in lurid 
colors. He was traced through the source of the paint, and apprehended, but 
then reprimanded and released. Years later, classical statuary stored in the 
temporary anthropology building in Berkeley was to experience similar treat- 
ment by University of California undergraduates. 


THE MAN 

As an adult, Kroeber’s acts were always well considered and his behavior 
impeccable. Anthropology somehow had more than its share of unorthodox, 
colorful individuals, and, during the twenties, some of the University’s grad- 
uate students showed slightly more zeal than the youth of that decade in 
breaking with traditional mores. Kroeber never judged these people from a 
moral point of view, but his own course was to avoid entanglement. Occasion- 
ally he advised, even admonished, but always he sympathized and understood. 
[here was a perpetual twinkle in his perceptive grey eyes. 

During the 35 years that I knew Kroeber he always seemed a miraculously 
well-integrated, smoothly-functioning man. It was hard toimagine a person who 
evidenced fewer internal conflicts, worked with less lost motion, and managed 
more felicitously to combine an extremely happy family life with monumental 
professional accomplishments. His economy of effort was manifest in his ability 
to read at high speed and absorb essentials, and to write with an extraordinary 
cogency, conciseness, and choice of words. 

Kroeber’s adult life was a continuation of the childhood and teen age pat- 
tern, which had created a rare singleness of purpose. He always had boundless 
curiosity and would discuss new ideas for hours, whether he agreed or not. He 
had an uncanny grasp of the essential qualities of poetry, art, music, and 
religious and philosophical ideas, which were of major importance in his 
characterization of cultural styles. And he had little time for the trivia of 
modern life—for television, moving pictures, who-dunnits, and other distrac- 
tions, which Americans today either rationalize as necessary escapes or accept 
as essential fare. Kroeber was always self-sufficient; he had no need to cultivate 
hobbies in order to relax from the pressures of serious affairs. His basic interests 
Were at once the substance and spice of life. He was always earnest and dedi- 
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cated, but not solemn; intensely purposeful but not oppressively or domi- 
neeringly so. In fact, he always accepted life exuberantly and enjoyed people 
and gossip enormously. 

Another facet of the same character was a slowness to anger. The usual 
irritations of life seemed to roll off him. I knew him to be thoroughly angry 
only a few times, and then owing to unfair treatment of friends rather than on 
his own account. By the same token, he was intensely loyal to his friends, 
sometimes long after it was evident that his loyalty had been misplaced. 

CHOOSING A PROFESSION 

When Kroeber was an undergraduate, anthropology did not exist as a 
distinct, unified academic discipline at Columbia University. A crucial event 
in the history of American anthropology, and in Kroeber’s life, was the 
appointment of Franz Boas to the faculty in 1896, which was Kroeber’s senior 
year. 

Prior to Boas’ appointment, Livingston Farrand (later to become President 
of Cornell University) was Lecturer in physical psychology (apparently experi- 
mental psychology) in the Faculty of Philosophy and gave a course on primi- 
tive culture. W. V. Ripley, a specialist on railroad economics in the Faculty of 
Political Science (known for his Races of Europe), taught a course on physical 
geography and anthropology. James McKeen Cattell (founder of Science), who 
vas to move close to anthropolgoy, taught psychology. Boas had been trained 
as a physicist, later became a geographer, then was employed as an anthro- 
pologist at Clark University where he gave the first Ph.D. in anthropology in 
America. He served at the Field Museum in Chicago, then at the American 
Museum of Natural History, before his appointment to the Faculty of Pure 
Science at Columbia University. Boas offered two main courses: ‘Statistical 
Theory” and ‘‘American Indian Languages,”’ which were the core of his teach- 
ing for 40 years. Physical anthropology was his third course. 

In 1899, anthropology, along with philosophy, education, and psychology 
was incorporated in a department and Boas was made a full professor, but the 
contributory offerings to anthropology remained for years in different depart- 
ments and even faculties of the University. Columbia was not very different 
from other universities of that era, when anthropology, which had earlier been 
represented only in museums, and largely by amateurs, was introduced into 
universities by diverse expediencies and did not at once achieve the unity we 
know today. To choose a career in anthropology at the turn of the century, 
therefore, was to commit oneself to a nebulous and insecure future. Kroeber’s 
later efforts to build anthropology at California confronted similar difficulties. 

Kroeber entered Columbia College with interest in English and literature, 
in which he was encouraged by George E. Woodberry, poet and critic, who 
became his intimate friend by his sophomore year. Kroeber went on to take an 
M.A. degree in English in 1897 (thesis: “‘The English Heroic Play’’), served as 
teaching assistant for two years, 1897-99, and taught a course in 18th century 


English literature. 
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Kroeber’s conversion to anthropology was in part a gradual intellectual 
seduction. He had not taken Farrand’s or Ripley’s courses as an undergrad- 
uate. Sheer curiosity led him to take Boas’ language seminar in 1896, but this 
flamed into enthusiasm the next year when the students worked with Eskimo 
and Chinook informants. Especially interesting were six Eskimo whom Lt. 
Robert Peary brought to New York from the Central Arctic. Original research 
with them on language and culture led to Kroeber’s first publications: Eskimo 
folklore in 1898 and 1899, and Eskimo ethnology in 1900. Kroeber went on to 
take other courses in anthropology, and he became more deeply involved in the 
subject after a three month’s field trip to the Arapaho in 1899. The clincher 
was a trip in 1900 to the Arapaho, Ute, Shoshone, and Bannock. In 1899-1900, 
he committed himself when he accepted a fellowship in anthropology and 
elected psychology as his minpr. Another field trip of a few months for the 
California Academy of Sciences was followed by the preparation and defense of 
his Ph.D. dissertation in the spring of 1901. 

Kroeber’s gradual immersion in anthropology via his linguistic and natural 
history interests has something of the inevitable. But Alsberg, his closest 
friend at this time, discloses another motivation for his choosing anthropology 
and thereby an important, although largely covert, idealism. Alsberg, a chem- 

, argued against Kroeber’s going into research in a subject so “vague, 
inchoate and intangible,”’ to which Kroeber replied that “‘a result in chemistry 
or physics . . . was not likely to affect men’s thinking and to make for progress 
in the only way that was worth while... to free men intellectually. The con- 
used thinking about religion was perhaps the most important bar to man’s 
progress and freedom.” Kroeber’s interest in cultural values many years later 
was more than a humanist’s view of styles or contexts. He treated the questions 
of objective or scientific criteria of progress quite explicitly in several papers, 
and yet he eschewed programs of research aimed at social reform. While I 
annot quite fathom Kroeber’s genuine intent, I surmise that he wished to 
reate a perspective and to destroy ethnocentric thinking without committing 
himself to problems of human welfare. 

Kroeber’s Ph.D. examiners were Boas, Farrand, Cattell, and Nicholas 
Murray Butler, professor of philosophy, who became President of Columbia 
University in 1902. Kroeber says the defense consisted of “‘outlining his 28- 
page dissertation, answering some questions derivative from it, avowing 
ignorance of a series of other fields, and being dismissed—rather to my dis- 
appointment—at the end of a pleasant hour.”’ The thesis was on Arapaho art 
but clearly set forth Kroeber’s basic and life-long point of view. Kroeber’s was 
among the first half dozen Ph.D.s in anthropology awarded in America.* 


BUILDING ANTHROPOLOGY AT CALIFORNIA 
Kroeber began his professional career at the University of California in 
Berkeley in 1901. The achievements in building a department and museum in 
the face of the uncertainties, insecurities, and frustrations that confronted a 
young anthropologist at the turn of the century merit honors as great as those 
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from scholarly accomplishments. The secure academic and scientific niche 
which anthropology holds today was won through considerable pioneering 
toil, sacrifice, and imagination by the first generation of Boas’ students. 
Kroeber and his contemporaries went to academic positions that were vaguely 
defined and offered meager and uncertain financial support. 

This early period of American anthropology was, however, marked by a 
fundamental trend to which Kroeber repeatedly called attention. Rather 
parallel in different institutions, it deeply affected the employment of anthro- 
pologists and the nature of their work. At first everywhere a museum subject, 
anthropology acquired two components: one, natural science, concerned with 
collections, classification, and natural history; the other, humanistic, concerned 
especially with esthetic features that lent themselves to exhibits. The third 
component, social science, came later after anthropology became associated 
with economics, sociology, political science, psychology, and geography in the 
universities. These three components were to make anthropology unique in its 
three-fold affiliation with research councils: the National Research Council, 
owing especially to physical anthropology and archeology; the Social Science 
Research Council, owing to ethnography and ethnology; and the American 
Council of Learned Societies, owing to its interests in linguistics, art, history, 


values, and other humanistic studies. 

These comments on the development of anthropology are more than 
parenthetical in assessing Kroeber’s life work. Kroeber was extraordinarily 
perceptive of these intellectual trends in America, and his six decades of 


developmental and organizational chores, as well as scholarly work in knitting 
these components into a single fabric, were a major factor in creating the 
foundation affiliations and establishing the identity and acceptance of anthro- 
pology, which enabled students of later generations to choose this profession 
without excessive confusion or risk. Kroeber, however, never really embraced 
the social science component of anthropology. His interests were natural his- 
tory and the humanities. 

The initial impetus to anthropology at California was given by Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, a regent of the university and mother of William Randolph 
Hearst. Interested in art and cultural objects, she planned to build a museum 
for the university and undertook to obtain collections for it. In 1899 she made 
personal contracts with Max Uhle to bring collections from Peru (much of this 
material was published later by Kroeber and his students and led to Kroeber’s 
field trips to Peru in the twenties), with George Reisner to work in Egypt, with 
Alfred Emerson to do classical archeology in Greece and Rome, and with 
Philip Mills Jones to excavate in California and make ethnographic collections. 
Mrs. Hearst’s interest encouraged President B. I. Wheeler of the University of 
California to create a Museum and Department of Anthropology in 1901. F. 
W. Putnam, who was then dividing his time between the Peabody Museum at 
Harvard and the American Museum of Natural History, was persuaded to 
serve during summer months as Director of the Museum, but he was then 62 
and his health soon removed him from very active participation. 
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In 1901, Kroeber and P. E. Goddard, who had been a lay missionary among 
the Hupa Indians, were appointed university instructors, and Mrs. Hearst 
paid their salaries for five years at $1200 per annum. Each taught one semester, 
but their principal jobs were to investigate the diversified and little-known 
languages and cultures of native California. Some five or six years later they 
taught both semesters, and Kroeber was appointed assistant professor and 
paid from university funds. Teaching accumulated such momentum that they 
were able to award Samuel Barrett a Ph.D. in anthropology in 1908. 

An important achievement during these early years while Putnam was still 
active was the establishment of the “University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology.” Goddard’s Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, in 1903, was the first paper. Later volumes contained papers by Kroeber 
and many others, giving priority to California Indians but eventually covering 
a much wider area. This series is perhaps second in volume only to the publica- 
tions of the Bureau of American Ethnology, which was begun some 30 years 
earlier. 

The story of the museum and departmental facilities was to be one of 
heartbreak and delay. Mrs. Hearst encountered financial difficulties, and the 
museum could not be constructed. Anthropology was housed in a ‘‘temporary”’ 
building which was well known to students and visitors to the campus until 
after World War II. This building was nothing more than a corrugated iron 
warehouse, constructed in 1902 to store Mrs. Hearst’s collections. In 1903, the 
anthropology collections were moved to the unused law building of the Affili- 
ated Colleges in San Francisco, which were then a private enterprise and 
included what later became the University of California Medical School. The 
collections were returned to the Berkeley campus in 1931 and stored in a former 
engineering building. 

The original corrugated iron building housed the Department of Anthro- 
pology from 1902 until it was moved into another temporary building, a prod- 
uct of World War II, in 1952. In these modern days of critical shortage of 
school space it is perhaps rash to say that the Department of Anthropology at 
Berkeley poignantly illustrates the old saying that buildings do not constitute a 
university. The absurdly inadequate facilities of the warehouse, known for 
many years as the “‘Tin Tank” or “Tin Shack,” did not perceptibly handicap 
Kroeber’s own research nor prevent the staff he built up from giving solid 
training to graduate students, more than 40 of whom received Ph.D.’s in 
anthropology before the Department was moved. 

The physical quarters of the Department truly verged on the ludicrous. The 
building, measuring only 60 by 80 feet, was a great hollow two stories in height. 
The ends of the ground floor were partitioned off for a seminar room and offices, 
and an encircling balcony gave access to offices installed against the walls at 
second floor height. The center of the hollow was filled with life-size replicas of 
classical statuary. There was a seminar room anda lecture hall accommodating 
something like 80 students on the second floor, but its roof was a target for 
errant tennis balls from the faculty court adjoining the building. 
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The hope for a new building that would accommodate both the Museum 
and the Department was kept alive for nearly 60 years, however, and the 
dream was finally realized in 1960 when the departmental offices, library, 
teaching facilities and museum—The Robert H. Lowie Museum—were housed 
in Kroeber Hall, which also included the Department of Art. Happily, Kroeber 
was present at the dedication on May 5 of that year. 

After joining the university staff in 1901, Kroeber divided his time between 
Berkeley and San Francisco. He became Secretary of Anthropology and 
eventually Head of the Department. At Putnam’s retirement in 1909, he 
became Curator of the Museum. His principal activities, however, centered in 
San Francisco, where he lived until 1917. 

The San Francisco period was productive in research and in building 
museum collections from the artifacts of the Indians of California, but it was a 
time of personal tragedy. Kroeber married Henrietta Rothschild in 1906, but 
she contracted tuberculosis and died in 1913 after five years of lingering illness. 
His meager salary had barely sufficed to meet doctors’ bills. Three years later 
the death of Ishi also had a strong personal impact on Kroeber. Ishi was a 
Yana Indian, the last survivor of his tribe, who had been found in a completely 
wild and aboriginal state in the Sierra foothills and housed for a number of 
years at the Museum, where he contracted tuberculosis.°® 

Kroeber moved to the Faculty Club on the Berkeley campus in 1917, when 
the teaching department had so grown as to demand more attention. Various 


people came and went before the permanent staff was established. N. C. Nelson 


succeeded Goddard in 1909 and remained two years. T. T. Waterman, whose 
colorful personality and vivid teaching made him one of the legendary figures 
of his time, served in various capacities between 1907 and 1918, when he 
entered the army. By 1920, Boas, Wallis, Sapir, Spier, Radin, Barrows and 
others had taught for brief periods. 

Lowie, who had been visiting lecturer in 1917-18, was permanently ap- 
pointed in 1921, the year that Kroeber sets as California’s serious advent into 
graduate teaching. Lowie provided a complement, and in some ways a foil, to 
Kroeber’s basic feeling for substantive data; for it was Lowie who took students 
into theory and who argued with Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, and others 
when, as visiting lecturers, they prosyletized their own views. 

The third member of anthropology’s threesome throughout the nineteen 
twenties was Edward W. Gifford. Gifford’s original interest was in ornithology, 
and he had served as Associate Curator of Ornithology in the California 
Academy of Sciences from 1904 to 1912, when he was employed by the 
Museum of Anthropology, which he finally served as Director. Gifford also 
added substantially to the teaching of the Department. 

Prior to 1926, California had given only two Ph.D.’s in anthropology. When 
I entered the graduate school in the fall of 1925 on the advice of Livingston 
Farrand, then President of Cornell University, William Duncan Strong, Forrest 
Clements, Anna Gayton, Theodora Krakow Brown, and Lloyd Warner were 
well into graduate work. Ralph Beals, Ronald Olson, Lila O’ Neale, and I were 
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starting, and W. W. Hill, Isabel Kelly, Theodore McCown and others were 
interested seniors. 

Theodora, or Krakie, was an attractive widow with two young sons, Clifton 
and Theodore. In Kroeber’s seminar during the spring of 1926 she and I were 
assigned jointly the problem of working out element distributions on North 
American Indian hockey and other field games. I was never quite sure what 
became of our intellectual endeavors, for Kroeber continued this seminar for 
many years to train students in organizing data. The semester, however, 
terminated in the marriage of Kroeber and Krakie, to the delight of every one. 

This marriage was one of the happiest I have ever seen. Krakie, whose 
warmth and constant good nature endears her to everyone, was the ideal 
anthropologist’s wife and perfect complement for Kroeber. They were rarely 
separated, even while their four children, Karl and Ursula who were their own, 
together with Ted and Clifton, were growing up. Krakie and Alfred moved to a 
spacious and informal but gracious redwood house in north Berkeley, designed 
by Maybeck, where Alfred’s study, then entered by an outside door, became 
his inviolable sanctum. Marriage in no way slowed Kroeber’s professional 
output, nor did his productivity interfere with a warm family life or preclude a 
happy social life with their innumerable friends. 

The Kroebers spent their summers in Kishimish, a cottage in Napa Valley, 
California, where a visitor was welcomed or sped on his way by furious clang- 
ing on an iron triangle. At Kishimish, he was likely to encounter Kroeber 
working with a favorite Yurok informant when not playing croquet with the 
children. 

During the thirties, the number of students at Berkeley, including candi- 
lates for higher degrees, increased rapidly and the faculty expanded. Previ- 

y, the Department had taught basic fact and theory but offered little 
specialized training for graduate students. Kroeber liked especially to deal with 
ivilizations in which archeology and ethnology were not distinguished. Despite 
his tremendous interest in linguistics, he offered no formal courses in the sub- 
ject. His reason for not giving special courses was that of Boas, whom he 
quoted, “If they have shown that they are good men, they should be given 
their degrees, after which they will learn what they need.” If, owing to limited 
teaching personnel, a choice had to be made between basic knowledge and 
specialized skills, wisdom favored the former. It must be confessed, however, 
that several of us made a considerable hash of our first attempts to do arche- 
ology and that nearly all of us avoided linguistic field work. 

The need for more specialized skills was remedied in the thirties. Ronald 
Olson was appointed especially to take charge of the large introductory course. 
Later, Theodore McCown joined the faculty to teach Old World archeology 
ind physical anthropology. New World archeology, including California which 
iad been rather neglected, was accorded due attention after the appointment 
of Robert Heizer. Eventually, the Department filled out with specialists in 
ther topics and areas. 

Its offering continued to attract graduate students. Between 1926 and 
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1930, California awarded seven Ph.D.’s in anthropology, and between 1931 
and Kroeber’s retirement in 1946, it gave 25. Since 1946, it has given 57. 

In 1936, when Kroeber’s 60th birthday was celebrated with a festschrift 
volume (see footnote 1), his professional accomplishments were more than 
sufficient to insure a lasting reputation. But 25 more productive years lay 
ahead. During World War II, a heart attack was nearly fatal but meticulous 
care of his health thereafter enabled him to carry on with his usual efficiency 
and much the same vigor. Retirement from the University of California in 1946 
at the age of 70, brought teaching offers from all parts of the country. First, 
however, in the spring of 1946 the Kroebers went to England where he received 
the Huxley Medal. After spending the next year in Berkeley, they visited 
Columbia University for summer school, then spent a year at Harvard in 
1947-48. From 1948 to 1952 he was visiting professor at Columbia and in early 
summer, 1952, he organized the Wenner-Gren World Conference on anthro- 
pology held in New York. (This was published in Anthropology Today, 1953.) 
In 1954 he was visiting professor at Brandeis University; in 1955-56, he was a 
Fellow of the Center for Advanced Studies in the Behavioral Sciences at 
Stanford, California, and in the fall of 1956 he gave the Messenger Lectures 
(on “Style and Civilization”) at Cornell University. He visited the Center at 
Stanford again in the spring of 1957, was visiting professor at Yale University 
in 1958, and in the fall of 1959 had a major role in the Darwin Centennial 
symposium and conference at the University of Chicago. The Kroebers re- 
turned to Berkeley and then attended the summer conference in Austria in 
1960. He had planned a seminar at Berkeley on the Indians of California for 
the fall of 1960. 


THE SCHOLAR AND SCIENTIST 
Theoretical Views 

If one accepts Kroeber’s date of 1860 for the beginning of ‘organized 
anthropology,” his own professional activities covered six-tenths of the history 
of such anthropology. They expectably reflect trends of a half century ago; 
and yet Kroeber’s interests were so deeply individual, so strongly marked by 
his bent for natural history, and so pervasively colored by his intuition and 
esthetic perceptivity that to attempt to describe a “‘Kroeber school of anthro- 
pology” or to explain his intellectual position as a systematic, scientific 
methodology would gravely misrepresent him. It is even now premature to 
assess his influence on anthropology. 

Kroeber not only had an insatiable curiosity about phenomena of all kinds, 
but he insistently viewed them in contexts, matrices, or wholes. What was not 
part of a living or developing whole did not interest him; he even found it 


repugnant to dissect an animal in order to study its organs in isolation. His 
life-long endeavor or problem was to understand the nature of the contexts of 
phenomena. In cultural studies this meant a primary interest in total systems 
of human behavior and in how to conceptualize these systems. He described 
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himself as primarily—‘‘congenitally’”—a humanist and a natural historian, or 
natural scientist, and he expressly repudiated any contention, or at least 
disavowed interest in the contention, that cultural analysis could employ the 
method of the physical sciences; that is, a method which isolates phenomena in 
order to discover particular causes and effects. Any studies he made of parts of 
culture always had the “‘adhering context” in mind. 

Kroeber also disclaimed a social science orientation: “It is clear that I am 
not by temperament a social scientist” (1952). This statement, however, seems 
to reflect partly a disinclination to deal with problems of human welfare, which 
strongly oriented much social science (although he had a certain concern with 
human progress expressed in value terms and with liberation of thought, see 
p. 1043), and partly his own strong intellectual roots in the humanistic and nat 
ural science components of anthropology which were put down during his youth 
when the social science component was still nebulous. Perhaps, most impor- 
tantly, Kroeber’s lack of social science orientation meant that his interest in 
structure and function and in the microscopic analyses involved therein seemed 
to him to have secondary importance or at least never to have primary impor- 
ance, in the characterization of whole cultures. 

Kroeber’s early interest in languages, natural history, and contexts pre- 

disposed him to accept those precepts of Boas’ teaching that have become basic 
in American anthropology. In Boas, he found advocacy of unrelenting empiri- 
ism, which repudiated the earlier deductive systematizers and theoreticians 
who had arranged cultural data in various a priori categories and developmental 
schemes. He found Boas’ stress upon fact over theory, and therefore upon the 
primary importance of intensive firsthand ethnographic field work, congenial. 
Probably no anthropologist has spent as many years as Kroeber collecting and 
dealing with original cultural data or furthering field research programs. 

Kroeber also followed Boas in the holistic and cultural relativistic view: the 
concept that each cultural pattern or configuration is unique, different from all 

thers, and comprehensible only in terms of itself. His dedication to this view 

involved him in a lifetime of inquiry about the ‘‘nature of culture” —about how 
to characterize cultures and diagnose their distinguishing stylistic features. 
This approach inevitably led to a taxonomy of cultural types which, especially 
in the absence of structural criteria, essentially precluded categories of cross- 
cultural recurrence. A classificatory scheme which has a special category for 
each culture does not, of course, lend itself to generalizations, to abstractions of 
form and function, or to deductions or inferences concerning causality, proc- 
esses, or regularities. 

Kroeber differed from Boas in several crucial respects. Deeply interested 
n history from childhood, he added time depth to the essentially synchronic 

ology of Boas and most of Boas’ students, who were less opposed to, than 
ininterested in, utilizing historical data. Kroeber observed that Americans 


tended to view the past ‘‘not as a receding stereoscopic continuum but as a 


iniform non-present”’ (1950). 
He was also uncompromising in his insistence that culture should be con- 
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ceptualized in Herbert Spencer’s terms as phenomena of a superorganic level: 
that culture derives from culture and that conceptualizations or explanations— 
“reductionism’’—which introduce psychological, organic, or evironmental 
factors are indefensible. Kroeber’s history was superorganic and supra-indi- 
vidual; it was deterministic and had no place for the great man theory. 
Kroeber’s conviction that culture is superorganic influenced his views on 
psychology and anthropology. As an anthropologist, he was no more interested 
in the effect of culture upon the individual (the culture and personality ap- 
proach) than the individual upon culture (the great man theory of history). 
During the nineteen thirties, the cultural and personality approach began to 
offer a means of placing the characterization of cultural contexts upon a psy- 
chological rather than stylistic basis. These studies, which at first were based 
strongly upon psychoanalysis, assumed that cultural personality types were 
formed during childhood, owing to specific socializing processes, and were later 
projected into cultural patterns of adult life. Kroeber had taken a graduate 
minor in psychology, he had read psychoanalysis during his early professional 
years, he had been psychoanalyzed for three months in 1920, he had main- 
tained an office and practiced psychoanalysis successfully in San Francisco 
between 1921 and 1923, and he abandoned the practice only because of the 
pressure of university duties. But he remained uncompromisingly opposed to 
reductionsim. Personality problems at a psychological level, which he regarded 
as directed toward “personality betterment” (1952:108), were a different 
matter than cultural problems at a superorganic or sociocultural level. 

Kroeber’s life-long position was clearly set forth in his doctoral dissertation 
on Arapaho art published in 1901. Just as any art simultaneously manifests 
tendencies of geometric forms to become symbols of realism, and realistic forms 
to become conventionalized or geometric designs, so any culture consists of 
many interrelated and often indistinguishable tendencies. These tendencies 
“are both eternally living and everlastingly changing. They flow into one 
another; they transform themselves; they are indistinguishably combined 
where they coexist.” 

Kroeber’s approach to the nature of culture was two-fold. On the one hand, 
he characterized cultures by means of culture element lists, that is, in terms of 
the minutiae of their content. On the other hand, he sought major styles, 
philosophies, and values. The first concept is that a society or several societies 
have an agglomeration of culture elements which have no other necessary 
connection than the historical, or diffusional, fact of clustering territorially. 
Much of Kroeber’s work dealt with element distributions, especially the 
University of California Element List Surveys during the nineteen thirties. 


Areas defined by elements were given time depth by construing the distributions 
as historical adhesions, layered as in a cake. The most widely-spread elements 
represented the oldest layer, which had been supplemented, or supplanted, by 
increments which introduced greater complexity and which modified patterns 
in more restricted areas, or more recent historical layers. This approach is 
especially well exemplified in The Peoples of the Philippines (1919) and The 
Handbook of the Indians of California (1925). 
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Intermediate between dealing with element content at one extreme and 
predominant styles at the other was attention to clusters or categories of 
elements, such as ceremonialism in central California, which disclosed cultural 
emphasis. 

Kroeber’s treatment of styles, however, presented certain difficulties be- 
cause, like all relativistic approaches, it is essentially subjective and intuitive. 
Each scholar can devise his own terms and view culture according to his own 
interests. Boas had written of ‘‘style,” of ‘fundamental psychic attitudes,” and 
of the influence of cultural practices upon ‘‘man’s mental life.’”’ This was less 
reductionism to a psychological level of characterization than concern with 
cultural attitudes manifest in the typical individual. All-pervasive attitudes 
are glimpsed in some of Boas’ ethnographies, but they are far from explicit. 
Benedict, in Patterns of Culture, was more satisfyingly explicit in her use of 
analogies drawn from Greek mythology, such as Dionysian for the pervading 
frenzy alleged to have characterized Plains Indian behavior and Apollonian as 
descriptive of the serentiy of the Pueblo, and her book continues to be a best 
seller. But such recourse was a matter of personal taste, and even mythical 
allusions might be exhausted before all of the world’s cultures were diagnosed 
inthis manner. More importantly, Benedict’s characterizations did not depend 
upon the structural features of her societies. 

Kroeber sympathized with Benedict’s humanistic characterization of 
wholes, but denied that ‘‘pattern”’ so-conceived was a factor that integrated— 
was the binding force—of the whole culture. He not only conceived style as 
more than esthetic or literary characterizations, but eventually, if incidentally, 
he introduced some structural characteristics. In the higher civilizations, at 
least, he saw not one but many styles. In 1951 he described style as ‘‘a self- 
consistent way of behaving... selected out from among alternatively pos- 
sible ways... . 4 And it is selective with references to values’; that is, culture 
ascribes special value to particular themes or interests (1952:402). He dis- 
tinguished styles from “reality culture,” that is ways of living, including tech- 
nology, and from ‘‘social structure and relations” (see below.) “‘The style [also 
called “‘cultural style pattern”’ (p. 407)] successively forms, develops, matures, 
decays, and either dissolves or atrophies into a dead petrification”’ (p. 403), or 
it may disintegrate and reconstitute itself as a new style. Its history is irrevers- 
ible. This approach to style is one of descriptive analysis. ‘The causes of 
qualities and values are .. . difficult to find. We can do little more than describe the 
circumstances around which a style forms’ (p. 403, italics mine). The styles— 
pattern values or directions—of the High Middle Ages of Europe after A.D. 
900 included: total commitment to Christianity, a sense of nationalism, 
Romanesque-Gothic architecture, stained glass, sculpture, revival of learning, 
Scholastic philosophy. This was followed by the beginning of the Modern 
Western Civilization: wider geographic knowledge, trade, civilian architecture, 
painting, weakening of the Church, development of science, new kinds of 
philosophy, and printing (pp. 405-407). 

Kroeber’s conception of culture was thus inseparably part of his sense of 
history, and his erudition made him uniquely competent to take the grand 
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view. He constantly saw changes in styles as flows and continua, pulses, 
culminations and diminutions, convergences and divergences, divisions, blends 
and cross-currents by which cultures develop and mutually influence one 
another. He dealt with culture history in all parts of the world and in all 
periods from the Paleolithic to the present day. 

One of his greatest works, Configurations of Culture Growth (1944), deals 
with the superorganic nature of culture, especially with respect to individual 
geniuses who cluster at climaxes or culminations in human history. The book 
undertakes to show that individual achievements express but do not explain 
cultural climaxes. Inherent ability was given scope by high points of civiliza- 
tion, and obversely the scarcity of great men during periods of cultural decline 
or dark ages was the function of contexts that caused genius to remain latent. 
Like his studies of women’s fashions, the intent was to show that culture 
changes according to its own tendencies. He was not concerned, as some have 
thought, with any inherent periodicity or regularity in rhythms of particular 
phenomena. 

It is as a social scientist that Kroeber is most difficult to assess. In 1940, 


he explained that by “‘natural science,” in contrast to social science, he meant 


an approach that was “empirical, inductive, and free of any motivation of 
applicability or social control” (p. 151). This was really a repudiation of inter- 
est in human welfare problems. He concluded that standard ethnography, 
archeology, and culture history in terms both of disparate traits or culture 
elements and of wholes follow the methodology of language studies, whereas, 
“in contrast, consciously functional anthropology, social anthropology, and 
sociology tend to be non-historical, reductionist, and interested in cause” 
(1952:107). Frequently he cited linguistic studies as the model of his holistic, 
superorganic, and historical view of culture. Parts of speech would lose meaning 
if isolated from the grammars or structures of language; language forms cannot 
be explained by psychological processes operating through particular indi- 
viduals; they are significant essentially in their historicity. (See ‘‘Causes in 
Culture,” 1952, pp. 107-109.) 

This dichotomy between natural science and social science is more a 
declaration of Kroeber’s personal interests than of inherent logic. A functional- 
historical approach is conceivable, and some of us have used it. Reductionism 
may be necessary if one is interested in breaking out of the culture-comes-from- 
culture formulation and in seeking causes or processes, such as the effects of 
demographic trends or ecological adaptations upon culture; but regularities 
may also be formulated in purely culturalogical terms. While I cannot agree 
that functionalism need be concerned with “timeless process,’’ as Kroeber 
contends, it is true that process is normally an abstraction, whether of syn- 
chronic or diachronic relationships, that is derived from more than one culture 
and therefore partly removed from the reality of particulars. Kroeber, in short, 
was concerned more with style than with structure, more with the particulars 
of individual histories than with generalized processes, and more with wholes 


than with parts. 
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What this signifies, I believe, is that Kroeber’s incredibly vast knowledge 
and fertile imagination led him to the macroscopic or grand view, and not that 
such a view requires a different conceptualization of culture than the micro- 
scopic view. Primary concern with wholes is inevitably macroscopic. Cultural 
relativism can deal with wholes in terms of unique styles, whereas, character- 
ization of structures, which developed later in the history of anthropology, 
more fruitfully begins with particulars of individual cases and with detailed 
processes and gradually generalizes broader categories. The structuralists 
have, perhaps, been overly cautious in postulating types of society that have 
comparative and evolutionary significance; and the lack of a coherent taxon- 
omy and of any consensus regarding taxonomic criteria became painfully 
evident during the last few years owing to participation of anthropologists in 
various Darwin centennials which dealt with cultural as well as with biological 
evolution. Kroeber, for example, noted in 1959 at the University of Chicago 
Darwin Centennial that anthropology is pre-Linnaean taxonomically. Earlier 
characterizations of culture, including Kroeber’s, however, used ethos, styles, 
values, patterns, and other relativistic diagnostics, which were inherently 
ill-adapted for a comparative or developmental taxonomy that would disclose 
processes of change. Until the nineteen thirties, folklore, religion, art, and other 
humanistic aspects of culture had, in fact, a far more central place than struc- 
ture in cultural studies. 

Kroeber’s awareness of the confused status of cultural taxonomy and 
evolution, however, did not lead him to postulate abstract, cross-cultural 
categories based primarily upon structure. Characteristically, he approached 
problems of structures via cultural wholes, but he did suggest crucial hypoth- 
eses in several papers. These contributions have received far too little atten- 
tion, partly because his repeated disavowals of interest in delimited problems 
and in causality obscured the implications of his work, partly because his 
positive formulations and hypotheses were usually stated as highly provisional 
and often submerged in the raw data of great substantive monographs, but 
mainly perhaps because he was disinclined to be argumentative and rarely 
indulged in sufficient forensic zeal and repetition of a thesis. 

Kroeber was never indifferent to any trend in anthropology, however, and 
early in his career he dealt with the problem of structure as it was then 
phrased: the relationship between kinship terms, marriage rules, and descent 
groups. This problem was derived from the 19th century theories, which 
postulated that kinship terms reflected marriage systems that had existed in 
the past if not in the present. None really dealt with whole societies, such as 
bands, hordes, communities, tribes or other total units of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. In 1909, Kroeber’s Classificatory Systems of Relationship had warned 
against regarding kinship terms as reflections of sociological systems—espe- 
cially marriage systems—when several different relatives were designated by the 
same term and suggested that the terms had linguistic rather than sociological! 

onnotation and that they were psychological extensions of terms to several 
Categories of people. In 1917, his Zuni Kin and Clan, one of the first major 
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field studies directed toward kinship problems, emphasized the error of suppos- 
ing that a strong clan system necessarily precluded a nuclear family system or 
indicated that the matrilineal clan developed before the family. He also 
questioned the inference that a high correlation between certain kinds of 
exogamous organizations and classificatory systems proved a causal connection 
between these isolated phenomena. Skeptical that a single sociological factor 
could explain a particular phenomenon, he suggested that both exogamy and 
kinship terms more broadly express descent systems and tendencies of the 
total context. He made a similar point in an introductory course when he 
pointed out that beer-drinking, eating of sauerkraut, and love of certain kinds 
of music had a high correlation in Germany, but were related only within the 
historical context and not conceivably by direct causal effect of one upon 
another. 

His Basic and Secondary Patterns of Social Organization (1938, republished 
in Nature of Culture, 1952) relates problems of kinship systems to the larger 
question of what is basic or primary and what is secondary in a total culture. 
It offers an hypothesis for cultural taxonomy that ascribes major importance 
to structural features and their transformations. Starting with Radcliffe- 
Brown’s Australian data, he uses a distributional or age-area method to infer 
sequential change of marriage and kinship systems, and then postulates that, 
in the social organization of primitive people generally, patterns of group 
residence and subsistence associations may be primary, or invariant, whereas 
clans, moieties, marriage classes, totems, and other elaborations may be 
secondary or ‘‘unstable embroideries on the primary patterns” (1952: 308). 

The central question of what is basic and stable, and what is secondary 
what is the central core and what are the variable and peripheral features—ran 
through several other works which bear crucially on the problem of cultural 
taxonomy. Earlier, he had found that so emotion-laden a custom as the method 
of disposing of the dead changed with surprising ease. His several studies of 
changes in women’s fashions also had the central theme of relative change- 
ability. He finally postulated a general dichotomy: first, ‘relatively primary 
and stable patterns and constituents of cultures’; and, second, features which 
are “relatively secondary, unstable, within the field of innovation from 
internal cultural causes and perhaps more readily invested with conscious 
group emotions” (1952:309). 

This states a problem of cultural change and offers a taxonomic generaliza- 
tion. The problem is amenable to scientific method rather than mere intuitive 
insights, but it is especially difficult because it involves whole cultures rather 
than social structures. “I submit that, in addition to unilateral descent reckon- 
ing, much of the formalized social organization of primitive peoples is in the 
nature of unconscious experiment and play of fashions rather than the core or 
substance of their culture. In certain cases, as in Australia, it may well repre- 
sent the pinnacle of their achievement, just as experimentation and play with 
abstractions, words and plastic forms resulted in the pinnacles of Greek 
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civilization, while science, technology, or exploitation of nature are those of 
our own. But the pinnacles are end products, not bases” (1952:309). 

He came at the problem of differential stability again in Reality Culture and 
Value Culture, 1951 (republished in 1952), wherein he noted that at least four 
components of culture change in their own distinctive ways. He stated “‘there 
seems to be a certain importance in the conceptual distinction between... 
reality culture” and ‘‘value culture.”’ The former includes science, technology, 
and on occasion other aspects of culture. The latter includes ethos, morality, 
art, and other expressions of value. Reality culture is “largely diffusional and 
accumulative”; value culture is “ever re-creative.” “‘A third major segment, 
the societal, seems to be neither specifically accumulative nor specifically 
creative”? (1952:165). Language is a fourth segment. In the 1959 Darwin 
Centennial he also suggested dissimilarity in the history of components of 
culture—e.g., technology which is cumulative, art which pulses, society which 
is somewhat indeterminant. 

An earlier essay, Societies of Primitive Man, 1942 (republished in 1952), 
had suggested causality in rather basic social transformations from the primitive 
emphasis upon kinship ties to the civilized emphasis upon political organiza- 
tion. ‘‘A rather vital nexus of political organization through economics with 
technological development can be inferred. Primitives being weak in the latter 
remained weak in the former” (1952:225). His essay on Reality Culture . . . of 
1951, however, seems to relegate the distinction between kinship-based and 
politically-organized societies, which are categories representing a major 
transformation, to a minor taxonomic importance, and the question of basic 
and secondary features is ignored. 

Kroeber always remained a relativist, if not a holist. In the final analysis he 
saw in each culture a unique emphasis upon one or several bands in the total 
spectrum of possible human behavior, wherein kinship systems, types of 
sculpture, science, and philosophy could be equally important diagnostic 
criteria. Since different components of culture, however, changed in their own 
ways and emphasis on style constantly shifted, his cultures could not flow 
through time as integrated wholes. 

SUBSTANTIVE WORKS 

While Kroeber’s substantive works are only partly separable from his 
theoretical contributions, the former are perhaps best known, though not 
necessarily of greatest importance. The distribution of his publications by 
subject and year is instructive. 

In total number, the ethnology of California naturally ranks first with more 
than 70 papers. The peak was in the nineteen twenties and thirties, but the 
interest continued throughout his life. Essays on languages, especially of 
California, are a close second, and eventually they exceeded ethnology. During 
his last decade he acquired a renewed interest in language. Articles and 
monographs essentially on theory, although always massively substantive, 
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exceed the previous categories, and if general works are included, they number 
more than 80. Interestingly, these show two peaks: one in the nineteen tens, 
with the first probings; the other, between 1940 and 1960, began when Kroeber 
was 64 years old. Science is clearly indebted to his longevity, for most of the 
incisive delineations and elaborations of his views were written after an age 
when most persons have passed their productive years, and many were pre- 
sented after his retirement. Writings on American Indian cultures were also 
interpretative and theoretical, and these acquired momentum after 1920. They 
reached a peak in the 1930’s, except that Peru, one of his special fields, was the 
subject of some 25 articles between 1920 and 1960. Folklore constituted 13 
papers between 1898 and 1910, and thereafter was reduced to seven papers, 
and art, his Ph.D. dissertation subject, was the main theme of only four papers 
in his lifetime. 

Kroeber was never a physical anthropologist, and, although he summarized 
basic information in his Anthropology, his publications on the subject were 
negligible. He also had no special predisposition to be a field archeologist, 


despite his interest in prehistory. Peruvian culture history is based on arche- 
ology, which he fully utilized, but his own field research in the area was re- 
stricted. His total archeological output, apart from Peru, is not over 20 papers. 

This distribution of effort indicates first a substantive interest directed 
initially toward California cultures and languages, later toward the Western 
Hemisphere and Peru in particular, and eventually toward world culture 
history and major civilizations; and second, the unfolding of a point of view, 


which he might express in a discussion of arrow-release distributions, changes 
in burial customs, practices concerning dogs, salt, and tobacco in California, 
fashions in women’s dress, the novel in Asia and Europe, or in terms of major 
historic trends, which dealt not only with world phenomena but with such 
interpreters as Spengler, Toynbee, and other historians. These bolder efforts 
came mainly within the last three decades of his life. 

One of Kroeber’s greatest works was the Handbook of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia published in 1925. This thousand-page volume, which has long been a 
collector’s item, is not only a compendium of everything known about the 
Indians at that time but sets forth culture areas and subareas and their historic 
implications. Such ordering of data had been anticipated in a paper in 1907 on 
the religions and religious cults of California, by several other topical studies, 
and in 1923 by an essay on the history of California cultures. Whereas his 
contemporary, Clark Wissler, delineated native New World culture areas 
about this same time mainly in terms of technological adaptations to distinc- 
tive environments, Kroeber tended to emphasize religious organization and 
belief. 

By the nineteen thirties, Kroeber and his associates began to sense a defect 
in the element distribution method, which had utilized lists of traits to show 
variations and culminations within certain aspects of culture and to show 
similarities between tribes. Too often, particular elements had not been 
mentioned at all in ethnographies, so that neither their presence nor absence was 
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certain. In 1934, the late Stanislaw Klimek came to California from Poland 
with a statistical formula, which, though devised for biometrics, purportedly 
expressed the similarity between any two societies as a coefficient of correlation 
based upon mutually present and absent traits. Klimek’s formula underlined 
the inadequacy of comparable data for all tribes, and Kroeber obtained funds 
for an ambitious four-year field project of element list surveys which was 
carried out by 13 field workers and included 254 tribes and tribal subdivisions 
west of the Rocky Mountains. The lists ranged from 3,000 to more than 6,000 
elements, the presence and absence of which were recorded for each local group. 

The territorial plotting of element distributions raised questions about the 
mechanism of diffusion of each element, which had usually been conceived as a 
fairly simple process through which one society transmitted cultural features 
to another merely because of contiguity. Kroeber modified this concept in his 
article, Stimulus Diffusion (1940), by showing that cultural products may be 
imitated by peoples who had no direct contact with their originators. It is 
incredible that assessment of the many kinds, conditions, and contexts of diffu- 
sion have today gone little beyond Kroeber’s formulations. 

The California element surveys could only suggest cultural emphases, 
styles, or configurations, which interested Kroeber so much, and Kroeber made 
comparatively little use of the data. The lists could scarcely record social 
structures, for these had not been conceptualized or broken down into signifi- 
ant elements so as to be amenable to such recording. My own part in this 
survey dealt with the Paiute and Shoshoni, whose element lists had to be 
published separately from structural and cultural ecological analyses. 

About 1920, Kroeber had decided to broaden his own field of substantive 
research beyond California, the Plains, and Zufii. He first visited Mexico, and 
in 1924 he visited Peru, following up interests arising from Max Uhle’s collec- 
tions. He returned to Peru in 1926, and on later occasions. He always kept 
abreast of all Americanist research, but Peru became his special interest. His 
esthetic perceptivity was especially important in sensing the stylistic relation- 
ships in Peruvian ceramics and other art manifestations that helped establish 
i stylistic chronology—a skeletal framework for determining time and place 
relationships of associated materials—upon which other understandings, e.g., 
social and political, depended. 

Kroeber’s enlarged interests in cultural areas and cultural continuities led 
to another of his major works, Cultural and Natural Areas in Native North 
America (1939). By this time, so much was known about American Indians 
that no one but Kroeber, now the leading Americanist, would presume to 
synthesize the knowledge in a single work. Moreover, when major cooperative 
works were written on special areas, such as Meso-America (e.g., The Maya and 
their Neighbors), Kroeber was usually asked to write the summary, interpreta- 
tive chapter. Cultural and Natural Areas not only delineated cultural areas 
without statistical techniques) but related them to natural areas and, more 
importantly, introduced the concept of culture climax. Earlier element distri- 
bution studies had employed the concept of culture centers within areas, which 
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were more complex and therefore presumed to be more inventive, and of 
margins, which were the simple, uninventive peripheral recipients of cultural 
achievements. Kroeber’s concept of cultural climax avoided the implication 
that greatest complexity meant the locus of inventiveness and called attention 
instead to cultural intensification. 

Kroeber expanded the culture area concept to even larger territories or 
“spheres of influence,” such as ‘‘the Greater Southwest,” and the ‘‘South Asia 
sphere.” This reflected his predisposition to recognize historicity in territories 
of element distributions which were explainable by cultural! diffusion. Continu- 
ing on the comparatively solid ground of describing areas or spheres in terms of 
element content and emphasis, rather than configuration, Kroeber enlarged 
his historical interpretations. He interpreted cultural development in the 
Western Hemisphere much as he had done in California. Later, in his Huxley 
lecture, ‘‘The Oikoumene,” (1946), he delineated the cultural particulars, such 
as the arch, wheel, and alphabet, that distinguished the Old World from the 
New World. Underlying such global interpretations was vast knowledge of 
cultural history during all periods and a life-long tendency to organize the data 
in terms of diffusion and distributions. A similar method of organizing data 
was given his students, as when we made distributional studies of Indian 
games, and it underlay the element list surveys. 

Finally, Kroeber’s Anthropology (edition of 1948) is probably the most im- 
portant single work ever written in anthropology. It was first published in 1923 
as a modest introductory text because there had been no general summary 
since E. B. Tylor’s Anthropology of 1881. For many years, it was the principal 
text for introductory courses in the United States. The new edition of 1948 be- 
came something else. This 850 page book gives a basic résumé of nearly all re- 
cent fields of anthropology, incisive appraisals of new trends, and statements 
of Kroeber’s own views on subjects previously published elsewhere, together 
with many points not made before. Its notable omission is the social science 
and structural components of anthropology. While the 1948 edition offers 
freshmen and sophomores solid fodder, it is not now the principal introductory 
text. But, perhaps more importantly, it constitutes a basic survey of modern 
anthropology which well serves Ph.D. candidates and all others wishing a so- 
phisticated view. 

CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

It is impossible in a brief memorial article to do justice to a great scientist 
whose works are still a very living part of anthropology and related disciplines. 
Kroeber’s place in history will be determined by the scholars who continue to 
be influenced by his writings in the future, rather than by those of us who now 
undertake so myopically to assess his achievements. 

In histories of social science, appraisals of the great minds tend strongly to 
show the interests and preoccupations of the historians. The present article is a 


very humble attempt to suggest some of Kroeber’s main achievements, but tt 


cannot claim objectivity. The comments on Kroeber’s achievements are made 
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in the light of my own view that causes, explanations, or processes which are 
not peculiar to each relativistically unique culture can be identified. This is a 
fairly new approach, and whether the mounting body of causal hypotheses rep- 
resent a new trend will be determined only by time. 

In spite of my views, which differ in some ways from Kroeber’s, I am deeply 
convinced that Kroeber’s five hundred odd publications are, and will be for 
many decades, an almost inexhaustible mine not only of information but of 
problems, concepts, and hypotheses which have not yet made sufficient impact 
upon the world of scholarship. I have tried to indicate that Kroeber frequently 
touched, with deep insights, many problems that searchers for causes might 
well heed. Some of his syntheses and interpretations could readily be classed as 
“hard science.”’ For example, his unpretentious summary of the parallel devel- 
opments of the early Old World and New World civilization in Anthropology 

1948), comes as near to a formulation of causality, or process that operated 
cross-culturally, as can be made, even while disavowing such intent. 

Foremost among the basic scientific problems raised by Kroeber is that of 
classifying whole cultures. Parts of culture, such as social systems or categories 
of religious concepts, are amenable to cross-cultural classification. A taxonomy 
of whole cultures has proved to be extremely difficult; perhaps it is impossible. 
While Kroeber was not especially interested in taxonomy for its own sake, his 
constant preoccupation with the nature of culture took him vastly farther than 
anyone else in attempting it. 

JuLian H. STEWARD 
University of Illinois and 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


NOTES 


' For much of the personal information, I have drawn upon several unpublished manuscripts 
vritten by Kroeber in 1958 and 1959 for the Bancroft Library: ‘Early Anthropology at Colum- 
ia,” “Teaching Staff (at California),” and the typescript of an interview. Mrs. Kroeber has 
filled mein on many details of his personal life, especially before 1925 when I first knew him, and 
Professor Robert Heizer has helped round out the picture in many ways. Important insights into 
Kroeber’s childhood and youth are provided by the late Dr. Carl Alsberg, his lifelong friend, in 
lfred L. Kroeber’ in Essays in Anthropology Presented to A. L. Kroeber in Celebration of His 
Six ieth Birthday, University of California Press, 1936, and by Kroeber’s reminiscences of Alsberg 
in “The Making of the Man” in Carl Alsberg, Scientist at Large (Joseph S. Davis, ed.), Stanford 
University Press, 1948. I am also indebted to members of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of California, for placing records and other materials at my disposal, and to Robert 
Heizer, John Rowe, Edward Bruner, Dell Hymes, and Thomas Sebeok for reading the manu 
script. 
\nn Judith Gibson and John Rowe have kindly provided me with Kroeber’s bibliography, 
hich is far more complete than any previously published and which was a task of many months. 
rhe excellent photograph was taken by Paul Bishop of 2125 Durant Ave., Berkeley, Cali- 
lornia 
Many appreciations will doubtless be written of Kroeber, but mention may now be made of 
1. L. Kroeber by Earl W. Count, an address given at Syracuse University, October 20, 1960. 
* An account of Kroeber’s archeological work by John Howland Rowe will appear in an early 


edition of “American Antiquity.” 
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3 Dell H. Hymes has written on Kroeber’s linguistic studies for Language, 37:1-28, 1961, 
I have felt entirely incompetent to deal with this highly important aspect of Kroeber’s work. 

4 Kroeber presents some of this information in Franz Boas: The Man, American Anthro- 
pological Association Mem. 61, pp. 5-26, 1943, and other reminiscences in his unpublished Anthro- 


pology at Columbia. 
5 Mrs. Kroeber has recently completed a book on Ishi, which is revealing of certain aspects 
of Kroeber’s life. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF ALFRED LOUIS KROEBER 
Compiled by Ann J. Gibson and John H. Rowe 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


Kroeber maintained a partial record of his own publications which served as the basis of the 


two bibliographies of his work which have been published: 


1936 Bibliography of Alfred L. Kroeber. Essays in anthropology presented to A. L. 
Kroeber in celebration of his sixtieth birthday, June 11, 1936, pp. 423-33. Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley. 

1948 Bibliograffas de antropélogos. Alfred L. Kroeber. Boletin Bibliografico de Antro- 
pologia Americana, vol. X, 1947, pp. 313-21. Mexico. 


The 1936 bibliography comprises 175 entries and extends from 1898 (i.e., 1899) to 1935. 
The 1948 bibliography comprises 237 entries, the latest being for 1946. Mrs. Kroeber kindly made 
available to us her husband’s notes for a continuation of his own listing to 1960. 

In 1955 Chérie Ninon Gregoire prepared a bibliography of Kroeber’s writings as part of a 
graduate research project for J. H. Rowe. It was dittoed for local circulation under the title 
Bibliography. A. L. Kroeber. Gregoire’s list comprises 413 entries, the latest of which are for 1953 
It includes some additions to the published bibliographies for the years prior to 1946. 

Kroeber’s own record and Gregoire’s bibliography are both incomplete and contain many 
errors. We have, therefore, attempted to check every entry ourselves and have done much search- 
ing for additional titles. The present bibliography is probably still not complete, but we hope we 
have not missed any major books and articles. We have probably failed to find between twenty 
and forty book reviews, short notes, reprintings, and translations. 

It is too soon, in any case, to attempt a definitive bibliography of Kroeber’s writings, since 
he left a number of manuscripts ready or nearly ready for publication, and these will be appearing 
in the next few years. We have not attempted to include unpublished work in this list. 

We are deeply grateful to Mrs. A. L. Kroeber, Clifton B. Kroeber, Dell H. Hymes, Robert F. 
Heizer, William C. Sturtevant and Junius B. Bird for help in finding and checking references which 
we might otherwise have missed. Thomas C. Patterson corrected some of our errors and omissions. 


A.J.G. 
J.H.R. 

Department of Anthropology 

University of California 

Berkeley 

April 20, 1961 

1896 1. Mademoiselle’s dowry. The Columbia Literary Monthly, vol. IV, no. 6, pp. 229-36 

New York. 
1899 2. Animal tales of the Eskimo. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XII, no. XLIV, 


pp. 17-23. Boston and New York. 
. Tales of the Smith Sound Eskimo. Jqurnal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XII, no. 
XLVI, pp. 166-82. Boston and New York. 
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961. 1900 4. Cheyenne tales. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XIII, no. L, pp. 161-90. Boston 
k and New York. 


hro- 5. The Eskimo of Smith Sound. Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
ihro- vol. XII, 1899, article XII, pp. 265-327. New York. 

6. Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians. Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural 
aes History, vol. XIII, 1900, article VII, pp. 69-86. New York. 


1901 7. Decorative symbolism of the Arapaho. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 3, no. 2, 
pp. 308-36. New York. 
8. Ute tales. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XIV, no. LV, pp. 252-85. Boston and 
New York. 
{9022 9. The Arapaho. I. General discussion. II. Decorative art and symbolism. Bulletin of 
the American Museum of Natural History, vol. XVIII, 1902-07, part I, pp. 1-150. 
New York. 
10. Preliminary sketch of the Mohave Indians. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 4, 
no. 2, pp. 276-85. New York. 
11. Review: The decorative art of the Amur tribes. By Berthold Laufer. (Publications of 
the Jesup North Pacific Expedition: Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
LL. History, vol. VII, no. I.) New York: 1902... . American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 4, 
Jni- no. 3, pp. 532-34. New York. 
1903 12. The native languages of California (with Roland Burrage Dixon). American Anthro- 
tro- pologist, n.s., vol. 5, no. 1, pp. 1-26. Lancaster. 
13. The Coast Yuki of California. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 5, no. 4, pp. 729- 
30. Lancaster. 
14. Traditions of the Arapaho (with George Amos Dorsey). Field Columbian Museum 
Publication 81, Anthropological Series, vol. V. Chicago. 475 pp. 
15. Review: Zur Nephritfrage (Neu Guinea, Jordansmihl u.a., Alpen, Bibliographisches). 
Von Dr. A. B. Meyer, Direktor des Museums. (Abhandlungen und Berichte des 
Kéniglichen Zoologischen und Anthropologisch-Ethnographischen Museums zu 
Dresden, Bd. X, no. 4. Berlin: R. Friedlander & Sohn. 1903... . American Anthro- 
pologist, n.s., vol. 5, no. 4, pp. 692-93. Lancaster. 
1004 16. The Arapaho. III. Ceremonial organization. Bulletin of the American Museum of 
Natura] History, vol. XVIII, 1902-07, part II, pp. 151-230. New York. 
17. Dr. Uhle’s researches in Peru. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 6, no. 4, pp. 576- 
77. Lancaster. 
18. A Ghost Dance in California. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XVII. no. LXIV, 
pp. 32-35. Boston and New York. 
19. The languages of the coast of California south of San Francisco. University of Cali- 
F. fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 2, no. 2, pp. 29- 
ich 80. Berkeley. 
20. Types of Indian culture in California. University of California Publications in Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 2, no. 3, pp. 81-103. Berkeley. 
1005 21, Basket designs of the Indians of northwestern California. University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 2, no. 4, pp. 105-64. 
Berkeley. 
22. The Department of Anthropology of the University of California (with Frederic 
Ward Putnam). University of California Publications. The Press, Berkeley. 38 pp. 
23. Notes [to accompany] The obsidian blades of California, by Horatio N. Rust. 
American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 7, no. 4, pp. 690-95. Lancaster. 
24. Supposed Shoshoneans in Lower California. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 7, 
no. 3, pp. 570-72. Lancaster. 
25. Systematic nomenclature in ethnology. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 7, no. 4, 
pp. 579-93. Lancaster. 
26. Wishosk myths. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XVIII, no. LXIX, pp. 85-107. 
Boston and New York. 
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. Berkeley Folk-Lore Club. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 1, p. 203. Lan- 


caster. 
Berkeley Folk-Lore Club. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 2, p. 437. Lan- 
caster. 


29. Branches of the American Folk-Lore Society. California. Journal of American Folk- 


40. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


Lore, vol. XIX, no. LX XIII, pp. 165-66. Boston and New York. 


. California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. American Anthropologist, 


n.s., vol. 8, no. 1, p. 203. Lancaster. 


. The dialectic divisions of the Moquelumnan family in relation to the internal differen- 


tiation of other linguistic families of California. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 
8, no. 4, pp. 652-63. Lancaster. 


. Dr. Max Uhle. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 1, p. 202. Lancaster. 
. Folk-lore meetings in California. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 2, pp 


435-36. Lancaster. 


. Guide to the collections of the Department of Anthropology, University of California 


University of California Publications. The Press, Berkeley. 15 pp. 


. Measurements of the Igorotes. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 194- 


95. Lancaster. 


. Notes [to accompany] A puberty ceremony of the Mission Indians, by Horatio N 


Rust. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 31-32. Lancaster. 


. Notes on California folk-lore. Earthquakes. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol 


XIX, no. LX XV, pp. 322-23. Boston and New York. 


. Notes on California folk-lore. Yokuts names. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol 


XIX, no. LX XIII, pp. 142-43. Boston and New York. 


. Proceedings of the California Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society. Journal of 


American Folk-Lore, vol. XIX, no. LXXII, pp. 61-63. Boston and New York. 
Recent progress in American anthropology. Anthropological societies in California 
American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 3, pp. 493-95. Lancaster. 

Recent progress in American anthropology. University of California. American 
Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 8, no. 3, pp. 483-92. Lancaster (reprints titled: Progress in 
anthropology at the University of California). 


. Recent researches by the University of California. American Anthropologist, n.s., 


vol. 8, no. 3, p. 606, Lancaster. 

Two myths of the Mission Indians of California. Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
vol. XIX, no. LXXV, pp. 309-21. Boston and New York. 

The Yokuts and Yuki languages. Boas anniversary volume. Anthropological papers 
written in honor of Franz Boas, pp. 64-79. G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

The Arapaho. IV. Religion. Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, 
vol. XVIII, 1902-07, part IV, pp. 279-454. New York. 

The ceremonial organization of the Plains Indians of North America. Congrés Inter- 
national des Américanistes, XVe Session, tenue 4 Québec en 1906, tome II, pp. 53-63 
Québec. 


. [Contributions to] Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico, edited by Fred- 


erick Webb Hodge, A-M. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, part I. Wash 


ington. 


Aiapai, p. 31 Asisufuunuk, p. 101 

Altinin, p. 47 Bankalachi, p. 128 

(maikara, p. 47 Bidamarek, p. 146 

Amen, p. 48 Boalkea, p. 155 

Apyu, p. 70 Bokninuwad, p. 158 

Aranimokw, p. 72 Bolbone, p. 158 

Arekw, p. 82 California, Indians of, pp. 190-91 


Ashegen, p. 100 Chamkhai, p. 234 
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Chimalakwe, pp. 269-70 Huititnom, p. 577 
Chimariko, p. 270 Inam, p. 604 
Chititiknewas, p. 286 Karakuka, p. 657 
Chukchansi, p. 295 Kilikunom, p. 688 
Chumashan family (with Henry W. _Kocheyali, p. 720 

Henshaw), pp. 296-97 Lilshiknom, p. 766 
Chumteya, p. 298 Mahala mats (with Alexander F. 
Chunut, p. 298 Chamberlain), p. 786 
Chupcan, p. 298 Merip, p. 845 
Costanos, p. 351 Mission Indians of California, 
Erner, p. 432 pp. 873-74 
Ertlerger, p. 432 Moquelumnan family (with 
Eshpeu, p. 433 Henry W. Henshaw), p. 941 


Gidanemuk, p. 492 


The following unsigned articles are attributed to Kroeber in the 1935 bibliog- 


raphy: 

Esselen, p. 438 Luisefio, pp. 777-78 
Gabrielefio, p. 480 Mariposan family, pp. 807-8 
Karok, p. 659 Mono-Paviotso, p. 932 


Kawia, pp. 668-69 


Gros Ventre myths and tales. Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History, vol. I, part III, pp. 55-139. New York. 


. Horatio Nelson Rust [obituary]. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XX, no. 


LXXVII, p. 153. Boston and New York. 


. Indian myths of south central California. University of California Publications in 


American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 4, no. 4, pp. 167-250. Berkeley. 


51. Numeral systems of the languages of California (with Roland Burrage Dixon). 


American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 9, no. 4, pp. 663-90. Lancaster. 


. The religion of the Indians of California. University of California Publications in 


American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 4, no. 6, pp. 319-56. Berkeley. 


. Shoshonean dialects of California. University of California Publications in American 


Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 4, no. 3, pp. 65-165. Berkeley. 


. The Washo language of east central California and Nevada. University of Cali- 


fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 4, no. 5, pp. 251- 
317. Berkeley. 


. The Yokuts language of south central California. University of California Publica- 


tions in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 2, no. 5, pp. 165-377. Berkeley. 


56. The anthropology of California. Science, n.s., vol. XX VII, no. 686, Feb. 21, pp. 281 


90. New York. 


. Catchwords in American mythology. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. X XT, no. 


LXXXI-LXXXII, pp. 222-27. Boston and New York. 
Editor’s note. The culture of the Luisefo Indians, by Philip Stedman Sparkman. 
University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 
8, no. 4, p. 188. Berkeley. 

Editor’s note. The religion of the Luiseno Indians of southern California, by Con- 
stance Goddard Dubois. University of California Publications in American Archae- 
ology and Ethnology, voi. 8, no. 3, pp. 70-72. Berkeley. 

Ethnography of the Cahuilla Indians. University of California Publications in Amer- 
ican Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 8, no. 2, pp. 29-68. Berkeley. 

Ethnology of the Gros Ventre. Anthropological Papers of the American Museum 
of Natural History, vol. I, part IV, pp. [i-ii], 141-281. New York. 
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. Local meetings. California Branch. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. XXI, nos, 


LXXXI-LXXXII, p. 249. Boston and New York. 


. A Mission record of the California Indians, from a manuscript in the Bancroft 


Library. University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, vol. 8, no. 1, pp. 1-27. Berkeley. 


. Notes on California folk-lore. Origin tradition of the Chemehuevi Indians. Journal of 


American Folk-Lore, vol. XXI, no. LXXXI-LXXXII, pp. 240-42. Boston and New 
York. 


. Notes on California folk-lore. A southern California ceremony. Journal of American 


Folk-Lore, vol. XXI, no. LX XX, p. 40. Boston and New York. 


. Notes on California folk-lore. Wiyot folk-lore. Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol 


XXI, no. LXXX, pp. 37-39. Boston and New York. 


7. Notes on the Luisefios. The religion of the Luisefio Indians of southern California, by 


1909 70. 


Constance Goddard Dubois, Appendix II. University of California Publications ir 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 8, no. 3, pp. 174-86. Berkeley. 


. Notes on the Ute language. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 10, no. 1, pp. 74-87 


Lancaster. 


. On evidences of the occupation of certain regions by the Miwok Indians. University 


of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 6, no. 3 
pp. 369-80. Berkeley. 

The archaeology of California. Putnam anniversary volume. Anthropological essays 
presented to Frederic Ward Putnam in honor of his seventieth birthday, April 16 
1909, by his friends and associates, pp. 1-42. G. E. Stechert & Co., Publishers, New 
York. 


. The Bannock and Shoshoni languages. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 11, no. 2 


pp. 266-77. Lancaster. 


. California basketry and the Pomo. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 11, no. 


pp. 233-49. Lancaster. 


. Classificatory systems of relationship. The Journal of the Royal Anthropological 


Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. XX XIX, pp. 77-84. London. 


. Compound nouns in American languages [abstract]. Transactions and Proceedings 


of the American Philological Association, vol. XX XIX, 1908, pp. liv-lv. Boston. 


74. Measurements of Chukchis. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 11, no. 3, pp. 531-33 


1910 76. 

77. The Chumash and Costanoan languages. University of California Publications ir 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 9, no. 2, pp. 237-71. Berkeley. 
[Contributions to] Handbook of American Indians north of Mexico, edited by) 
Frederick Webb Hodge, N-Z. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 30, part Il 
Washington. 


78. 


Lancaster. 


. Notes on Shoshonean dialects of southern California. University of California Pub- 


lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 8, no. 5, pp. 235-69 
Berkeley. 
At the bedrock of history. Sunset, vol. XXV, no. 3, pp. 255-60. San Francisco. 


Oketo, p. 114 

Olegel, p. 118 

Oler, p. 118 

Olhon, pp. 118-19 
Pohallintinleh, p. 272 
Rekwoi, p. 365 
Rumsen, p. 397 


Salinan family (with Henry W. 


Henshaw), p. 415 
Tachi, p. 667 
Tanom, p. 687 


Taxlipu, p. 712 
Tsahpekw, p. 821 
Tsano, p. 821 
Tuhukmache, p. 833 
Tui, p. 833 
Tulomos, p. 836 
Tumna, p. 837 
Turip, p. 840 
Uchiyingich, p. 862 
Ukohtontilka, p. 865 
Ukomnon, p. 865 
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Weitspus, pp. 930-31 Yawilchine, p. 995 
Wishosk, p. 964 Yokol, p. 999 
Yaudanchi, p. 994 Yukian family, pp. 1008-9 


The following unsigned articles are attributed to Kroeber in the 1935 bibliog- 


raphy: 


Wiyat, p. 967 Yurok, pp. 1012-13 


. The morals of uncivilized people. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 12, no. 3, pp. 


437-47. Lancaster. 


. Noun composition in American languages, Anthropos, Band V, Heft 1, Janner- 


Februar, 204-18. St. Gabriel-Médling. 


31. Noun incorporation in American languages. Verhandlungen des XVI. Internatio- 


nalen Amerikanisten-Kongresses, Wien 9. bis 14. September 1908, Zweite Hilfte, pp. 
569-76. Wien und Leipzig. 


32. The elusive Mill Creeks; a band of wild Indians roaming in northern California today. 


Travel, vol. XVII, no. 4, pp. 510-13, 548, 550. New York. 


33. Incorporation as a linguistic process. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 13, no. 4, 


pp. 577-84. Lancaster. 


. The languages of the American Indians. The Popular Science Monthly, vol. LX XVIII, 


no. 5, pp. 500-15. Lancaster. 


35. The languages of the coast of California north of San Francisco. University of Cali- 


fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 9, no. 3, pp. 273- 
435. Berkeley. 


36. Phonetic constituents of the native languages of California. University of California 


90. 


Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 10, no. 1, pp. 1-12. 
Berkeley. 


. Phonetic elements of the Mohave language. University of California Publications 


in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 10, no. 3, pp. 45-96. Berkeley. 


. Phonetics of the Micronesian language of the Marshall Islands. American Anthro- 


pologist, n.s., vol. 13, no. 3, pp. 380-93. Lancaster. 


. Shellmounds at San Francisco and San Mateo. Records of the Past, vol. X, part IV, 


pp. 227-28. Washington. 
The Indians of San Diego. California Topics—Exposition News, vol. 2, no. 2, pp. 8-10. 
San Diego. 


. Ishi, the last aborigine. World’s Work Magazine, vol. XXIV, no. 3, pp. 304-8. New 


York. 


2. Relationship of the Indian languages of California (with Roland Burrage Dixon). 


American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 14, no. 4, pp. 691-92. Lancaster. 


. The California Academy of Sciences. Science, n.s., vol. XX XVII, no. 961, May 30, 


pp. 833-35. New York. 


. The determination of linguistic relationship. Anthropos, Band VIII, Heft 2, pp. 


389-401. St. Gabriel-Médling. (correction on p. 885) 


. Explanatory note. Papago verb stems, by Juan Dolores. University of California 


Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 10, no. 5, pp. 241-43. 
Berkeley. 


. New linguistic families in California (with Roland Burrage Dixon). American 


Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 15, no. 4, pp. 647-55. Lancaster. 


. Relationship of the Indian languages of California (with Roland Burrage Dixon). 


Science, n.s., vol. XX XVII, no. 945, Feb. 7, p. 225. New York. 
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no. 3, p. 533. Menasha. 

. Anthropology 127. Primitive art. Professor Kroeber. University of California Sylla- 
bus Series, Syllabus NH. August. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 12 pp., mimeographed. 

. Culture element distributions: XV, Salt, dogs, tobacco. Anthropological Records, 
vol. 6, no. 1, pp. [i-ii], 1-20. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

. Preface. Culture element distributions: XIII, Nevada Shoshone, by Julian Haynes 
Steward. Anthropological Records, vol. 4, no. 2, p. v. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

. Some relations of linguistics and ethnology. Language, vol. 17, no. 4, October- 
December, pp. 287-91. Baltimore. 

Anthropological research in Ibero-America and Anglo-America. Vigesimoséptimo 
Congreso Internacional de Americanistas, actas de la primera sesién celebrada en 
Ja ciudad de Mexico en 1939, tomo I, pp. 81-91. México. 

. Anthropology 103A-103B. Culture growth. Professor Kroeber. University of Cali- 
fornia Syllabus Series, Syllabus OE. October. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 30 pp., mimeographed. 

. Cerémica paleteada de Lambayeque (with Jorge Clemente Muelle). Revista del 
Museo Nacional, vol. XI, no. 1, I semestre, pp. 1-24. Lima. 


3. Introduction. Archaeological evidence of Sebastian Rodriguez Cermefio’s California 
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visit in 1595, by Robert Fleming Heizer, pp. 1-3. California Historical Society, 
San Francisco. 

. Introduction. Culture element distributions: XIX, Central California coast, by John 
Peabody Harrington. Anthropological Records, vol. 7, no. 1, pp. 1-4. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 

. Los métodos de la arqueologia peruana. Letras; érgano de la Facultad de Letras 
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y Pedagogia, Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, no. 22, segundo cuatri- 
mestre, pp. 205-26. Lima. 


. On “An interpretation of the prehistory of the eastern United States.” American 


Antiquity, vol. VII, no. 3, p. 326. Menasha. 


2. Preface. Culture element distributions: XXI, Round Valley, by Frank Essene. 


366. 


367. 


368. 


369. 


Anthropological Records, vol. 8, no. 1, pp. v-vii. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


. The societies of primitive man. Levels of integration in biological and social systems, 


edited by Robert Redfield. Biological Symposia, vol. VIII, pp. 205-16. Lancaster. 


. Tapajé pottery. American Antiquity, vol. VII, no. 4, pp. 403-5. Menasha. 
. Yurok narratives (with Robert Spott). University of California Publications. in 


American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 35, no. 9, pp. i-viii, 143-256. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 

Classification of the Yuman languages. University of California Publications in 
Linguistics, vol. 1, no. 3, pp. [i-iv], 21-40. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

Elsie Clews Parsons [obituary]. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 45, no. 2, 252-55. 
Menasha. 

Franz Boas: the man. Franz Boas, 1858-1942. No. 61 of the titles in the Memoir 
Series of the American Anthropological Association, pp. 5-26. Menasha. 

Peoples of the Philippines. American Museum of Natural History, Handbook Series 
no. 8. Second and revised edition, second printing. New York. 244 pp. 


70. Structure, function and pattern in biology and anthropology. The Scientific Monthly, 


vol. LVI, no. 2, whole no. 329, pp. 105-13. Lancaster. 


71. Review: A study of history. Arnold J. Toynbee. (Vols. 1-6. London, 1934-1939.) 


American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 45, no. 2, pp. 294-99. Menasha. 


. Review: The year of the wild boar. Helen Mears. (Lippincott, 1942.) American Anthro- 


pologist, n.s., vol. 45, no. 2, pp. 289-90. Menasha. 


. Configurations of culture growth. The University of California Press, Berkeley and 


Los Angeles. x, 882 pp. 
Franz Boas, 1858-1942. American Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin no. 36, 


December, pp. 43-44. Washington. 


74. Historical Position of Chicomuceltec in Mayan. International Journal of American 


Linguistics, vol. X, no. 4, October, pp. 159-60. Baltimore. 


75. Peruvian archeology in 1942. Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, number 


four. New York. 151 pp. 


. Review: Archeological studies in Peru, 1941-1942. William Duncan Strong, Gordon 


R. Willey, and John M. Corbett. (Columbia Studies in Archeology and Ethnology, 
vol. I.... Columbia University Press, 1943.) American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 


46, no. 2, pp. 250-51. Menasha. 


. Review: Crazy Weather. Charles L. McNichols. (... New York: Macmillan, 1944.) 


American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 46, no. 3, p. 394. Menasha. 


8. Review: Philippine Indic studies. By Fletcher Gardner. (Indic Bulletin, no. 1, series 


of 1943.) ...San Antonio, Texas: Witte Memorial Museum, 1943. Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. 64, no. 1, p. 34. Baltimore. 


79. Review: The problem of the antiquity of man in Australia. By D. J. Mahony, Mem. 
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Nat. Mus. Melbourne, no. 13, 1943, pp. 7-56. . . . The Keilor fossil skull: anatomical 
description. By J. Wunderly. Mem. Nat. Mus. Melbourne, no. 13, 1943, pp. 57-70. . . . 
The Keilor fossil skull: palate and upper dental arch. By William Adam. Mem. Nat. 
Mus. Melbourne, no. 13, 1943, pp. 71-78. ... The Keilor fossil skull: geological 
evidence of antiquity. By D. J. Mahony. Mem. Nat. Mus. Melbourne no. 13, 1943, 
pp. 79-81 American Journal of Physical Anthropology, n.s., vol. 2, no. 3, pp. 
319-21. Philadelphia. 

Antropologia general. Primera edicién espafola, corregida por el autor. Versién 
espafiola de Javier Romero. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, Mexico. 527 pp. 

A Yurok war reminiscence: the use of autobiographical evidence. Southwestern 
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Journal of Anthropology, vol. 1, no. 3, pp. 318-32. Albuquerque. 

. Review: The North Highlands of Peru: excavations in the Callej6n de Huaylas and 
at Chavin de Hudntar. Wendell C. Bennett. (Anthropological Papers of the American 
Museum of Natural History, vol. 39, part 1, pp. 1-114, 1944.) American Antiquity, 
vol. X, no. 3, pp. 314-15. Menasha. 

. Review: Vistas arqueolégicas del noroeste del PerGé. H. Horkheimer. (Instituto 
Arqueolégico de la Universidad Nacional de Trujillo. . . . Trujillo, 1944.) American 
Antiquity, vol. XI, no. 2, pp. 125-26. Menasha. 

. The ancient oikoumené as an historic culture aggregate. Huxley Memorial Lecture 
for 1945. The Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, London. 
12 pp. Preprinted edition. 

. The Chibcha. Handbook of South American Indians. Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Bulletin 143, vol. 2, The Andean civilizations, pp. 887-909. Washington. 

. History and evolution. Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 
1-15. Albuquerque. 

. A Karok Orpheus myth. Journal of American Folklore, vol. 59, no. 231, pp. 13-19. 
Menasha. 

. The range of the American Anthropologist. American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 48, 
no. 2, pp. 297-99. Menasha. 

. University of California Museum of Anthropology. Report to President Robert 
Gordon Sproul for the year ending June 30, 1946 (with Edward Winslow Gifford). 
[University of California Press, Berkeley]. 18 pp. 

. Review: Cultura Salinar: sintesis monogrdfica. Rafael Larco Hoyle. (Chiclin, Tru- 
jillo . . . 1944.) American Antiquity, vol. XII, no. 2, p. 131. Menasha. 

. Culture groupings in Asia. Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, no. 4, 
pp. 322-30. Albuquerque. 

392. L. L. Loud [obituary]. American Antiquity, vol. XII, no. 3, p. 180. Menasha. 

393. My faith. The American Weekly, April 6, p. 33. New York 

393a. [Recommendations of the Joint Committee on American Native Languages]. Ameri- 

can Council of Learned Societies, Bulletin no. 40, pp. 81-83. Washington. 

394. A Southwestern personality type. Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 3, no 

2, pp. 108-13. Albuquerque. 
395. Review: The ancient Maya. By Sylvanus Griswold Morley. (Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1946....) Pacific Historical Review, vol. XVI, no. 2, 
pp. 181-83. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

. Review: Caste in India: its nature, functions, and origins. J. H. Hutton. (.. . Cam- 
bridge: at the Harvard University Press. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. 
American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 49, no. 4, pp. 650-51. Menasha. 

. Review: The chrysanthemum and the sword: patterns of Japanese culture. Ruth 
Benedict. (... Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1946.) American Anthropologist, n.s., 
vol. 49, no. 3, pp. 469-72. Menasha. 

. Review: The commonwealth of art: style in the fine arts, music and the dance. Curt 
Sachs. (...W. W. Norton, New York, 1946.) American Anthropologist, n.s., vol. 
49, no. 3, pp. 485-87. Menasha. 

. Review: The meeting of East and West: an inquiry concerning world understanding 
F. S. C. Northrop. (... Macmillan, New York, 1946.) American Anthropologist, 
n.s., vol. 49, no. 2, pp. 306-9. Menasha. 

. Anthropology; race, language, culture, psychology, prehistory. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, New York. xii, 856, xxxix pp. New edition, revised. 

. Art styles in prehistoric Peru. Some educational and anthropological aspects of Latin 
America. University of Texas, Institute of Latin American Studies, Latin American 
Studies, V, pp. 56-79. Austin. 

. The making of the man. Carl Alsberg, scientist at large, edited by Joseph S. Davis, 
pp. 3-22. Stanford University Press, Stanford. 
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. [My faith.] The faith of great scientists; a collection of ‘“My faith” articles from the 


American Weekly, pp. 22-24. Hearst Publishing Co., Inc., New York. 


. Seven Mohave myths. Anthropological Records, vol. 11, no. 1, pp. i-viii, 1-70. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


5. Summary and interpretations. A reappraisal of Peruvian archaeology, assembled 


by Wendell C. Bennett. Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, no. 4, 
pp. 113-21. Menasha. 


. White’s view of culture. American Anthropologist, vol. 50, no. 3, pp. 405-15. Menasha. 
)7. Review: The American people: a study in national character. By Geoffrey Gorer. 


New York, Norton, 1948... . The Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, vol. 
43, no. 4, pp. 553-55. Albany. 


. Review: Archéologie de la province d’Esmeraldas, Equateur. Raoul d’Harcourt, 


Journal de la Société des Américanistes, n.s., vol. 35, pp. 61-200, pls. 1-61. Paris, 
1942 (1947). American Antiquity, vol. XIV, no. 2, pp. 139-40. Menasha. 


. The ancient otkoumené as an historic culture aggregate. Huxley Memorial Lecture 


for 1945. The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, vol. LXXV, parts I and II, 1945, pp. 9-20. London. 


. “La arqueologia peruana en 1942.” Traduccién del inglés de los primeros capitulos 


del libro de igual titulo, hecha por el Dr. Manuel G. Sudrez Polar, catedratico del 
curso de Arqueologia. Revista, 6rgano de la Universidad Nacional de San Agustin de 
Arequipa, afio XXI, no. 29, primer semestre de 1949, pp. 48-66. Arequipa. 


. Art. Handbook of South American Indians. Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 


143, vol. 5, The comparative ethnology of South American Indians, pp. 411-92. 


Washington. 


. An authoritarian panacea. American Anthropologist, vol. 51, no. 2, pp. 318-20. 


Menasha. 


. The concept of culture in science. The Journal of General Education, vol. III, no. 3, 


pp. 182-96. Chicago. 


. Juan Dolores, 1880-1948 [obituary]. American Anthropologist, vol. 51, no. 1, pp. 


96-97. Menasha. 


5. Lila Morris O’Neale, 1886-1948 [obituary] (with Lea Van P. Miller, Barbara Arm- 


strong, and Hope M. Gladding). University of California, In Memoriam, 1948. 
[University of California Press, Berkeley]. title, 5 pp. 


. [Memorial address.] Ruth Fulton Benedict, a memonial, pp. 10-11. Viking Fund, 


Inc., New York. 


. Preface. Ruth Fulton Benedict, a memorial, p. 5. Viking Fund, Inc., New York. 
. Roy Franklin Barton, 1883-1947 [obituary]. American Anthropologist, vol. 51, no. 1, 


pp. 91-95. Menasha. 


. [Translation (with Charles Douglas Chrétien).] The quantitative distribution of 


cultural similarities and their cartographic representation, by Wilhelm Milke. Amer- 
ican Anthropologist, vol. 51, no. 2, pp. 237-52. Menasha. 


. Values as a subject of natural science inquiry. Proceedings of the National Academy 


of Sciences, vol. 35, no. 6, pp. 261-64. Easton, Pa. 


21. World Renewal; a cult system of native northwest California (with Edward Winslow 


Gifford). Anthropological Records, vol. 13, no. 1, pp. [i-vi], 1-55. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 


. Review: Personality: in nature, society and culture. Edited by Clyde Kluckhohn and 


Henry A. Murray. (... Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1948.) American Anthropologist, 
vol. 51, no. 1, pp. 116-18. Menasha. 


3. Anthropology. Scientific American, vol. 183, no. 3, pp. 87-94. New York. 
. Have civilizations a life history? Centennial, A.A.A.S. Collected papers presented at 


the centennial celebration, Washington, D. C., September 13-17, 1948, pp. 9-13. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, Washington. 


. A local style of lifelike sculptured stone heads in ancient Peru. Beitrige zur Gesell- 
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ungs- und Vélkerwissenschaft; Festschrift zum achtzigsten Geburtstag von Professor 
Richard Thurnwald, pp. 195-98. Verlag Gebr. Mann, Berlin. 

Review: Metaphysik des Untergangs: eine Kulturkritische Studie iiber Oswald 
Spengler. Manfred Schroter. (.. . Leibniz Verlag, Munch, 1949.) American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 52, no. 1, pp. 102-3. Menasha. 


7. At the bedrock of history. Papers on California Archaeology: 10-12. Reports of the 


University of California Archaeological Survey, no. 11, May, pp. 5-10. Berkeley. 


. Configurations, causes and St. Augustine. American Anthropologist, vol. 53, no. 2, 


pp. 279-83. Menasha. 


. Great art styles of ancient South America. The civilizations of ancient America; 


selected papers of the XXIXth International Congress of Americanists, edited by 
Sol Tax, pp. 207-15. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Is Western civilization disintegrating or reconstituting? Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, vol. 95, no. 2, pp. 100-4. Philadelphia. 


. A Mohave historical epic. Anthropological Records, vol. 11, no. 2, pp. i-vi, 71-176. 


Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


2. The novel in Asia and Europe. Semitic and oriental studies; a volume presented to 


William Popper ...on the occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday, October 29, 1949, 
edited by Walter J. Fischel. University of California Publications in Semitic Philology, 
vol. XI, pp. 233-41. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
Olive Oatman’s return. Kroeber Anthropological Society Papers, no. 4, pp. 1-18. 
Berkeley. 
[Selections in] The California Indians; a source book, compiled and edited by R. F. 
Heizer and M. A. Whipple. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
[xiv], 492 pp. (A second printing was issued in 1957.) 
Elements of culture in native California, pp. 3-67 (1922) 
The native population of California, pp. 68-81 (Handbook, 1925, pp. 880-91) 
Linguistic families of California (with R. B. Dixon), pp. 88-94 (1919, pp. 48-54 
The history of native culture in California, pp. 104-20 (1923) 
The food problem in California, pp. 233-36 (Handbook, 1925, pp. 523-26) 
California basketry and the Pomo, pp. 251-63 (1909) 
Mission Indian basketry designs, pp. 269-75 (1932) 
The tribe in California, pp. 318-25 (Handbook, 1925, pp. 160-63, 474-75, 727, 
228-30, 234-35, 3) 
Yurok law and custom, pp. 336-68 (Handbook, 1925, pp. 20-52) 
A Kato war, pp. 397-403 (1928) 
The World Renewal Cult of north west California, pp. 404-11 (1949, pp. 1-5) 
Principal local types of the Kuksu Cult, pp. 412-22 (The Patwin and their neigh- 
bors, 1932, pp. 396-402, 408, 411; 417-20) 
Social anthropology: past and present. Man, vol. LI, articles 1-39, article 33, p. 18. 
London. 
The Viking Fund and anthropology. The first ten years, 1941-1951, including a report 
on the Fund’s activities for the year ending January 31, 1951, pp. 4-12. The Viking 
Fund, Inc., New York. 
Review: The alphabet: a key to the history of mankind. David Diringer. (. . . The 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1948.) American Anthropologist, vol. 53, no. 2, 


pp. 258-59. Menasha. 


. Review: China: a short cultural history, C. P. Fitzgerald. (.. . Frederick A. Praeger, 


Inc., New York, 1950.) American Anthropologist, vol. 53, no. 3, pp. 402-3. Menasha 
[Address of greeting by the President of the Congress]. Acculturation in the Americas; 
proceedings and selected papers of the XXIXth International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, edited by Sol Tax, pp. 12-14. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Culture; a critical review of concepts and definitions (with Clyde Kay Maben 
Kluckhohn). With the assistance of Wayne Untereiner and appendices by Alfred G. 
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Meyer. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
vol. XLVII, no. 1, pp. i-viii, 224, [iv]. Cambridge. 

[Discussion] American Scholar Forum. The application of scientific method to the 
study of human behavior. The stenographic record of a discussion held in a private 
dining room at the Hotel Biltmore, on Wednesday evening, December 19, 1951. 
Present were the following persons: Crane Brinton, A. L. Kroeber, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, B. F. Skinner, Hiram Haydn. The American Scholar, vol. 21, no. 2, Spring, 
pp. 208-25. Richmond. 


2. [Discussion] The study of man and the state of the world; an NBC radio discussion, 


by Daryll Forde, Alfred Kroeber and Robert Redfield. The University of Chicago 
Round Table, no. 742, June 15, pp. 1-10. Chicago. 


. International Symposium on Anthropology. Science, vol. 116, no. 3009, Aug. 29, 


p. 216. Lancaster. 


. The nature of culture. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. x, 438 pp. 
. Sign and symbol in bee communications. Proceedings of the National Academy of 


Sciences, vol. 38, no. 9, pp. 753-57. Easton, Pa. 


. Review: A bibliography of North American folklore and folksong. By Charles Hay- 


wood. New York: Greenberg, 1951. . . . International Journal of American Linguis- 
tics, vol. XVIII, no. 1, p. 51. Baltimore. 


. Le concept de culture au point de vue scientifique. Profils, numéro 4, Juillet, pp. 


131-60. Intercultural Publications, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. Traduction de P. N. 


3. The concept of culture in science. Perspectives USA, number four, summer, pp. 126- 


54. Intercultural Publications, Inc., Brooklyn, New York. Also in British, French, 
German, and Italian editions. British, German and Italian ones not seen. 
Concluding review. An appraisal of Anthropology Today, edited by Sol Tax, Loren 
C. Eiseley, Irving Rouse, Carl F. Voegelin, pp. 357-76. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 


. The delimitation of civilizations. Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. XIV, no. 2, 


pp. 264-75. Lancaster and New York. 


. [Discussion] An appraisal of Anthropology Today, edited by Sol Tax, Loren C. 


Eisely, Irving Rouse, Carl F. Voegelin, pp. 39-40, 45, 47, 50, 60-61, 66, 118-19, 
143-44, 151-52, 222, 280-81. The University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 


. Handbook of the Indians of California. California Book Company, Ltd., Berkeley. 


[4], xviii, 995 pp. Photolithographic facsimile with an additional foreword by the 
author (p. iii). 


. Introduction. Anthropology today, an encyclopedic inventory, prepared under the 


chairmanship of A. L. Kroeber, pp. xiii-xv. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


. Introduction. An appraisal of Anthropology Today, edited by Sol Tax, Loren C. 


Eiseley, Irving Rouse, Carl F. Voegelin, pp. 1-4. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 


. Letter to the editor. Tschopik’s Aymara of Chucuito, Peru. I, Magic. American 


Anthropologist, vol. 55, no. 4, p. 613. Menasha. 


. Paracas Cavernas and Chavin. University of California Publications in American 


Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 40, no. 8, pp. [i-iv], 313-48. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles. 


. Review: A study of Classic Mayasculpture. By Tatiana Proskouriakoff. (Washington: 


Carnegie Institution of Washington, Publication 593, 1950. ...) Journal of Amer- 
ican Folklore, vol. 66, no. 260, pp. 181-83. Richmond. 


8. [Comment on Gatherers and farmers in the Greater Southwest: a problem in classi- 


fication, by Paul Kirchhoff.] American Anthropologist, vol. 56, no. 4; pp. 556-59. 
Menasha. 

Critical summary and comments. Method and perspective in anthropology; papers 
in honor of Wilson D. Wallis, edited by Robert F. Spencer, pp. 273-99. University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. 
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. John Linton Myres: 1869-1954 [obituary]. Man, vol. LIV, articles 46-75, March, 
article 48, p. 38. London. 

. Law of the Yurok Indians. Reprinted from Atti del XXII Congresso Internazionale 
degli Americanisti, 1928. Department of Anthropology, University of California, 
Berkeley. Dittoed. 

. Letter from Kroeber to Uhle, March 6, 1903. Max Uhle, 1856-1944; a memoir of the 
father of Peruvian archaeology, by John Howland Rowe. University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 46, no. 1, p. 109. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. 

. Paracas Cavernas and Chavin. Letras, Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos, 
no. 49, primer semestre, 1953, pp. 49-71. Lima. Spanish summary, pp. 69-71. 

. The place of anthropology in universities. American Anthropologist, vol. 56, no. 5, 
pp. 764-67. Menasha. 

5. Proto-Lima; a Middle Period culture of Peru. Appendix: Cloths. Dwight T. Wallace. 
Chicago Natural History Museum, Fieldiana: Anthropology, vol. 44, no. 1, pp. 
i-ii], 1-157. Chicago. 

. Quantitative analyses of ancient Peruvian metal. American Antiquity, vol. XX, no. 
2, pp. 160-62. Salt Lake City. 

. Robert Spott, 1888-1953 [obituary]. American Anthropologist, vol. 56, no. 2, p. 282. 
Menasha. 

. C. Hart Merriam as anthropologist. Studies of California Indians, [by] C. Hart 
Merriam, edited by the staff of the Department of Anthropology of the University 
of California, pp. vii-xiv. University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 
. Foreword. The mythology of the Ifugaos, by Roy Franklin Barton, [edited by 
A. L. Kroeber]. Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, vol. 46, pp. v-vi. Phila- 
delphia. Whole monograph, x, 244 pp. 

. History of anthropological thought. Yearbook of Anthropologv—1955, edited by 
William L. Thomas, Jr., pp. 293-311. Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research, Incorporated, New York. 


71. Integration of the knowledge of man. The unity of knowledge, edited by Lewis 


Leary, pp. 125-49. Doubleday & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York. 

. Linguistic time depth results so far and their meaning. International Journal of 
American Linguistics, vol. XXI, no. 2, pp. 91-104. Baltimore. 

. Mohave pottery (with Michael James Harner). Anthropological Records, vol. 16, 
no. 1, pp. i-vi, 1-30. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

. Nature of the landholding group. Ethnohistory, vol. 2, no. 4, pp. 303-14. Blooming- 
ton. 

. On human nature. Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, vol. 11, no. 3, pp. 195- 
204. Albuquerque. 


76. Proto-Lima; un perfodo cultural intermedio del PerG. Sintesis e interpretacién. 


Revista del Museo Nacional de Antropologia y Arqueologfa, vol. II, no. 2, Primer 
semestre, pp. 141-45. Lima. Translated by Pedro Rojas Ponce. 

. Las colecciones ceramicas de Uhle de la regién de Ica por Kroeber y Strong. Revista 
del Museo Regional de Ica, afio VII, no. 8, pp. 10-38. Ica. Translated by Ernesto 
Tabio. 


78. Foreword. Feudalism in history, edited by Rushton Coulborn, pp. vii-ix. Princeton 


University Press, Princeton. 

. History of anthropological thought. Current anthropology; a supplement to Anthro- 
pology Today, edited by William L. Thomas, Jr., pp. 293-311. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 

. The place of Boas in anthropology. American Anthropologist, vol. 58, no. 1, pp. 
151-59. Menasha. 


31. Toward definition of the Nazca style. University of California Publications in 


American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 43, no. 4, pp. i-iv, 327-432. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles. 
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. The American Philosophical Society. For the Fifth International Congress of 

Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, Philadelphia, September 4, 1956. Pro- 

ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, vol. 101, no. 1, pp. 1-3. Philadelphia. 
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Brief Communications 


SHAMANS AS NEUROTICS 


Honigmann (1960) applauds M. K. Opler (1959) for ‘‘refuting Devereux’s 
unwarranted generalization, based on Mohave data, that the shaman is a neu- 
rotic who uses socially sanctioned defenses,” but: 

(1) Disregards the fact that Opler himself also indicts Kroeber and Linton 
for holding similar views; 

(2) Like Opler, seems to ignore that I am—alas—not the originator of the 
equation: shaman=neurotic, which idea, according to one of its major oppo- 
nents (Ackerknecht 1943), has a long history; 

(3) Ignores Opler’s own comment that Kroeber’s views are based not only 
on Mohave data, but also on the Chukchi and on some non-Yuman Califor- 
nians; 

(4) Is not aware of the fact that the theoretical paper in which I state my 
views and which Opler cites on p. 102 of his work (Opler 1959) but (mysteri- 
ously) not in his bibliography, cites not only Mohave data but also data from 
the Sedang Moi of Indochina, the Sioux, various non-Chukchi Siberians, etc. 
(Devereux 1956); 

(5) Like Opler, apparently chooses to forget that masses of evidence are 
available for Paleosiberians, Mongols, Turkic people, Finno-Ugrians, South 
African Bantus, Dravidians, Vedda; for Indonesia, Melanesia, Polynesia, etc., 
though this is conceded even by Ackerknecht (1943) who insistently denies 
that the shaman is necessarily a neurotic; 

(6) Uncritically accepts Opler’s assertion that his Ute data flatly contra- 
dict my thesis, though a more critical reading of Opler’s own Ute data proves 
that the Ute shaman is a perfect illustration of my view, in that: (a) The son of 
a Ute shaman, who sought to obtain supernatural powers by means of an idio- 
syncratic shortcut, developed hysterical blindness, but recovered when, after 
therapy, he decided to obtain these powers in a éraditional way (Opler 1959: 
110). (b) At least borderline psychotic fantasies are present in the allegedly ra- 
tional and poised Ute shaman: the fantasy of an internal evil-eating homuncu- 
lus (p. 108); the idea that the shaman’s power may turn against him (p. 109); 
the belief that the shaman has no control over the evil potentialities of his 
power and may plead with it in vain to refrain from doing evil (pp. 113-14), etc. 
(c) The apodictic statement that Ute shamans are rational and poised proves 
nothing, psychiatrically. I myself—thinking specifically of my Mohave sha- 
man friend, Hivsu: Tupo:ma—wrote in 1938 (Devereux 1939) that the Mo- 
have shaman is rational. However, on a certain-afternoon, in 1938, he poured 
out frankly psychotic material while intoxicated which he then confirmed 
while sober (Devereux 1948). Until a certain night in 1933 I believed my 
Sedang Moi shaman friend, He:ang, to be a gay, bohemian extrovert. That 
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night, however, he had a brief psychotic episode which roused the whole vil- 
lage. This point calls for general comment: 

Unless we assume that psychotic eruptions can arise ex nihilo, without un- 
conscious antecedents, or that spirit possession (in the occultist sense) is a real- 
ity obliging the anthropologist to believe in the existence of spirits, we must 
assume that a person who briefly lapses into a psychosis has an active, though 
latent and unconscious, psychotic core. Clinical evidence on this score is over- 
whelming. Even in our midst seemingly sane persons suddenly decompensate 
and commit atrocious murders. Harold Rosen, M.D., Ph.D. (Rosen and Erick- 
son 1954) was consulted by a pillar of the community because of torticollis. 
After being hypnotized and instructed to straighten out his neck, this tower of 
sanity and fine public speaker poured out classical paranoid schizophrenic de- 
lusions. Psychotic breaks often erupt in previously “normal” individuals after 
cosmetic surgery or after the healing of minor skin lesions through hypno- 
therapy. Lastly, attention is invited to Reider’s (1950) brilliant paper on the 
neurotic compulsion to seem adjusted and normal—and being a shaman is one 
way in which one can achieve adjustment, or what Ackerknecht (1943) calls 
“autonormality.” 

The diagnosis of latent psychosis or of a borderline condition is a task for 
linical experts. The average field worker—and this includes Devereux in 1938 
when he wrote his 1939 paper in which he declared the Mohave shaman a real 
extrovert—is not qualified to make a valid diagnosis; his statement that the 
shamans of tribe X seem rational is a lay opinion, not a diagnosis. 

A last word concerns Honigmann’s failure to detect a basic methodological 
flaw in Opler’s ““demonstration” that Kroeber’s views and mine are generaliza- 
tions based on data from a limited culture area. (I am ignoring in this context 
Kroeber’s Chukchi data and my Sedang, Sioux, and Siberian data used in the 
relevant papers.) Opler stresses that the Californian shamans mentioned by 
Kroeber belong to brutally oppressed and hunted tribes, which fact, according 
to Opler, explains why their shamans are neurotics. He then adds in a concep- 
tually and stylistically offhand manner: “Devereux . . . is willing to general- 
ize... using his Mohave data which is geographically close to the area Kroe- 
ber describes” (p.102). Leaving aside the vexing question of how data can be 
geographically close to an area, the facts are as follows: (1) The Mohave and 
the related River Yumans were never brutally oppressed or hunted down; (2) 
they are at least as distinct culturally from the Californians cited by Kroeber 
as are Opler’s Utes; (3) they are geographically as far from the River Yumans 
as from the Utes. 

The real problem which disturbs Opler and Honigmann is the fact that cul- 
turally valued functions can apparently be taken over by severe neurotics, and 
even by more or less latent psychotics, who have a sound insight into the social 
lynamics of their role. Yet, one of the world’s great mathematicians, Georg 
Cantor, alternated between being a hospitalized psychotic and being a famous 
professor and creative scholar. Goethe declared that the writing of ‘The Sor- 
rows of Young Werther” was, for him, an alternative to committing suicide. 
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Beethoven, at the time he wrote the Heiligenstadt Testament, was certainly 
trembling on the brink of psychosis or of suicide. Baudelaire, who not only 
created great poetry but also thought deeply and clearly about the role of the 
poet in society, was a drug addict, a pervert, a sufferer from a largely incapaci- 
tating neurosis, and a man bent on self destruction on the installment plan. 
Caesar, St. Paul, and probably also Mohammed were epileptics; Alexander 
the Great, Poe, Ulysses S. Grant, and others were alcoholics . . . the list is, in 


fact, endless. 

The real question, then, is why learned anthropologists like Opler and Hon- 
igmann did not manage, in this particular context, to recall all they indubita- 
bly know about Siberian, South African, Bantu, etc. shamanism, and misread 
their own excellent field data about the Utes and the Kaska, respectively. The 
answer is twofold: (1) They fail to differentiate between sanity and social ad- 
justment on the diagnostic level, and between psychiatric and anthropological 
statements on the conceptual level; (2) due to a unilaterally culturalistic 
—though not necessarily White-ian—focus of interest, they view the finding, 
that neurotics and/or more or less latent psychotics can perform culturally 
valued social functions, as a slur and as an aspersion on culture and society. As 
a result, they unintentionally ignore facts well known to them, and involun- 
tarily illustrate Caesar’s cogent dictum: “‘Homines id quod volunt credunt.” 

GEORGE DEVEREUX 
Columbia University 
and 

Temple University 
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On DEVEREUxX’s DiscuSSION OF UTE SHAMANISM 


Devereux’s method is one of distorting and misquoting Chapter 4, ‘‘Dream 
Analysis in Ute Indian Therapy,” which I wrote for the volume, Culture and 
Mental Health: Cross-Cultural Studies (Opler 1959b). To correct the distortions, 
I refer the reader particularly to pages 101 to 103 of this chapter, which deals 
largely with psychiatric matters. 

Numbers below correspond with Devereux’s points. This is required to cor- 
rect several distortions by Devereux. 

(1) In the above citation I did discuss the Kroeber (1940) and Linton 
views, supplying an additional explanation for Chukchi (Bogoras 1904-1909) 
and Paleosiberian data. However, as Honigmann correctly pointed out, the 
most sweeping claims of universal neuroticism among shamans were indeed 
Devereux’s in his 1957 paper on ““Dream Learning.” Under item 4, he claims 
this reference was “‘mysteriously” missing from the bibliography. This is a 
clear distortion since the reader will find that I listed the paper as the third 
item in my bibliography on page 116, and also referred to the paper by Dever- 
eux on pages 101 and 102. 

(2) It is true that Ackerknecht, like myself, disagrees with Devereux on the 
ubiquity of the neurotic shaman. But neither Honigmann nor I feel any com- 
pulsion to cite Ackerknecht’s paper, which is now almost 20 years old, as the 
source of our disagreements with Devereux. 

(3) Although Kroeber based his views on Mohave, Chukchi, and some 
non-Yuman Californians, Devereux not only presumes a universality but ad- 
ded a number of other peoples, including a medley of linguistic categories like 
Mongolic, Turkic, and ‘‘Finno-Ugrians.” This linguistic medley is put to- 
gether with such broad geographic categories as Melanesia, Polynesia, Indo- 
nesia, along with the Veddah, South Africans, and a very generous “etcetera.” 

(4) I have already commented on the fact that I referred repeatedly to 
Devereux’s paper of 1957. Not only was this included, but any readers con- 
sulting it would find that it is quite enough to typify Devereux’s exaggerated 
claims. 

(5) I am sure neither Honigmann nor I would subscribe to the extensive 
ind world-encircling list of language groupings, ethnic groupings, and island 
ireas which Devereux asserts, but does not prove, illustrate his claims. 

(6a) The son of the Ute shaman who was discussed did not take the ideal 
path to shamanistic power but, as is explained in my paper on page 110, illus- 
‘rated characteristic foibles in working through his dream therapy. Not only 
vas this pointed out in Chapter 4 of the 1959 (b) book, but an extensive ac- 

unt of this case was referred to in item 18 of the bibliography of my article 
‘Psychoanalytic techniques in social analysis” (1942). 

6b) The swallowing and sucking down of evil is not a “‘borderline psychotic 
‘antasy’? among the Ute. In my chapter called “The Southern Ute Indian 

i Colorado” in Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (Opler 1940), 
‘is pointed out at length that this is a typical cultural belief of all Ute Indians. 
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Jack Harris’ chapter on the Shoshoni of Nevada pointed out a parallel practice | 
among these people, culturally related to the Ute. Similarly shared in both 
these tribes (and among several Apache tribes as well) is the related idea that 
power, if ‘‘over-used,” may turn to evil. 

(6c) It seems to me almost impossible that an informant could move in and 
out of “psychotic episodes” without a well-trained ethnologist being aware 
that he was dealing with a poorly integrated personality. In my psychiatric ex- 
perience, I find that “classical paranoid schizophrenics” replete with delusions 
do not suddenly surprise a perceptive field worker. For this reason I find it dif- 
ficult to accept anything from the lengthy peroration about failures to differ- 
entiate ‘“‘between sanity and social adjustment on the diagnostic level and be- 
tween psychiatric and anthropological statements on the perceptual level.” 
My own training with the Los Angeles Institute of Psychoanalysis and in work 
with the William Alanson White Foundation in New York City substantiates 
a feeling I have put in print many times, in books and articles, namely, that 
anthropologists sometimes fail to distinguish clinic and culture. It seems to me 
that the racial stereotypes of the past have been supplanted for readers like 
Devereux with a psychiatric stereotyping of whole cultural groups or, as in the 
present instance, the stereotyping of a// shamans as neurotics. My own epi- 
demiological findings have been that the prevalence of neurotic and psychotic 
behavior is generally greater among “‘modern”’ city dwellers than it ever was 
among functioning primitive cultures. In the book, Culture and Mental Health, 
it seems to me that Honigmann’s review overlooked such field censuses of psy- 
chiatric disorder as Spiro’s on Ifaluk (1959). Current studies of ‘“‘ethnopsychia- 
try,” like M. J. Field’s in Ghana, sometimes find high rates of disorder, but 
these have always been in rapidly acculturated scenes. We are all aware, in the 
field of social psychiatry, that the Caesars who are compensated neurotics or 
epileptics are able to function in certain ways. After all, Freud himself (in 
1911) discussed schizophrenia in terms of Schreber, and we may be sure that 
this learned man of high status was ill throughout his lifetime, although he 
functioned in a rewarding fashion up to the point of a complete psychotic 
break. However, I fully agree with Dr. Lawrence Kubie who pointed out that 
neuroticism functions as a barrier to a more full creative process (1958, 1960). 
Let us not confuse the Schrebers with the Goethes, the Beethovens, or the Bau- 
delaires. Further, let us not confuse cultural practices with clinical syndromes, 
even though Freud himself discussed the connections between religious ritual- 
ism and obsessive compulsion (1907). 

MARVIN K. OPLER 
University of Buffalo 
School of Medicine 
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THE ESSENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


There is at present considerable discussion about the teaching of anthro. 
pology. The devotion of an entire day of the American Ethnological Society 
1960 Spring Meeting to papers and comments on “Undergraduate Teaching of 
Cultural-Social Anthropology” was only one example of this interest. It is an 
interest which arises within the context of a considerable expansion in anthro- 
pology currently, not only at the undergraduate level in connection with the 
great emphasis on higher education and its rapid growth in the Unites States 
today, but also at the graduate student level and at the professional level in re- 
gard to both personnel and publications. 

This development appears generally to be viewed as a positive one, though 
accompanied by some problems or difficulties of secondary importance. That 
is, the main emphasis is placed on the presentation of a challenge and oppor- 
tunity to the profession to increase its scope and disseminate its ideas more 
widely, with additional attention to the development of increased work oppor- 
tunities for anthropologists. The problems recognized are seen as minor— 
either rather limited practical ones, or, if broader, generally regrettable but not 
too serious. Thus, on the one hand there is concern about selection and cover- 
age of enough material in relatively brief courses—especially with large classes, 
plus concern that, say in junior colleges, courses might have to be taught by 
nonanthropologists. On the other hand, regrets are expressed that, with the 
growth of our field in numbers and publications, anthropologists are pressed to 
turn from being generalists toward being specialists, and our organizations and 
meetings are becoming less personal. 

It seems to me, however, that any marked and rapid expansion of anthro- 
pology involves serious issues about the future of anthropological training and 
work at all levels, which tend to be overlooked. These issues should have wid 
and explicit consideration, and they can best be clarified by first considering 
not the immediate situation but just what is fundamental and essential in 
anthropology as a social science, in regard to both its professional practioner: 
and its lay students, within a program of general higher education. For the aim 
of expansion of the field and its teaching certainly should be to preserve, in- 
crease, and transmit that which is of central importance in anthropology. 

I should make clear here that my views on what is fundamental in cultura! 
anthropology doubtless involve a certain bias, which will probably be evident, 
because my position in the profession is unusual. I am primarily engaged with 
research rather than with teaching. Also, much of my work involves areas of 

interest—such as mental health, culture and personality, and political be- 
havior, especially in modern national societies—that are peripheral to the more 
common and traditional areas of anthropology. Yet, since there is now so much 
focus on teaching and its increase, it may be of particular value to point out 
some factors especially visible from such a different position. 

The common subject-matter of anthropology—primitive man and cul- 
tures—is interesting and instructive in itself and has greatly influenced the 
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basic nature and development of the field; but it is not, I believe, the essence of 
what anthropology is and has to offer as a social science. This essence, rather, 
is the method of study and understanding which is characteristic of good an- 
thropological work; a general approach which, as recent experience is increas- 
ingly demonstrating, is applicable to a very wide range of human behavior and 
social situations. 

What is the nature of this approach and method, in broad outline, in con- 
trast with other fields of social science? Anthropological work largely begins 
with the anthropologist’s firsthand observation of some chosen area of human 
behavior, whatever this may be. Next, description, in a relatively simple, 
unselective, and unstructured fashion, is begun. If there is existing literature on 
the subject, it is read with a similar broad observational and descriptive orien- 
tation. That is, except for the general focus on human interaction and some 
very general guiding concepts, there is a minimum of preassumptions about 
what is significant to note, and what, correspondingly, should be ignored. After 
a certain amount of this sort of observation and description, similarities, recur- 
rences, and interrelations at the behavioral level begin to be noted, leading nat- 
urally to the making of further descriptive statements that move toward con- 
ceptualizing, generalizing, and the noting of patterns of relationship. This is 
importantly aided by attention to statements about classifications, regulari- 
ties, and relationships made by the “natives’—whether these be members of a 
primitive tribe or members of a mental patient’s family—but not restricted to 
these. As this process continues, there is a gradual building up of an increas- 
ingly abstract and general descriptive system of the behavior in question, and 
thus theoretical statement develops. But this occurs in close contact with the 
raw data of observation, departing from it and returning to it repeatedly. Also, 
the picture that is built up in this way tends strongly to be holistic rather than 
atomistic, and to be a positive characterization, at whatever level of generality 
it is stated. By this I mean that, being closely based on description and inter- 
relation of observed behavioral data, it speaks mainly in terms of what the ob- 
ject of study essentially is, rather than what it is not. For example, my own cur- 
rent work tries to describe the nature of the communication of schizophrenics 
as I see its own structure and functioning, not just to repeat “It is irrational,” 
or “It is nonsense talk.” The latter approach appears to characterize but really 
dismisses, much as primitive behavior has often been dismissed by labeling it, 
negatively, as “pre-logical,” ‘‘uncivilized,” and so on. In all this work, as im- 
plicit above, the anthropologist is himself both the main observer and the main 
organizer of the observations; he aims to be careful, accurate, and objective, 
but not absent. He uses both his own perceptual and conceptual abilities and 
those of his informants to the utmost in the gradual building up of an increas- 
ingly comprehensive, coherent, consistent, and general account of human so- 
clal behavior.! 

As mentioned earlier, this distinctive nature of the anthropological ap- 
proach seems very congruent with the study of primitive cultures, especially 
field work. It is a situation where one man is immersed in a strange and largely 
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unknown human environment, an environment that, however strange, is real 
and positively operating on its own terms. This sets the problem: to discover 
and comprehend these terms, in themselves, and yet to comprehend them as 
one organized form of human behavior among many. The relatively small siz. 
of our professional field has also been significant; individuals in it had the op- 
portunity to be interested and informed about cultural variety and general 
problems broadly, as well as to know more comprehensively and specifically 
about the functioning unity of one or a few cultures. Moreover, in a small field 
there is apt to be more personal acquaintance and more recognition and accept- 
ance of the human being as observer and conceptualizer in scientific work. 

With any considerable or rapid expansion of anthropological work and 
teaching not only is there pressure toward increased specialization and imper- 
sonality—which are not to be confused with accuracy and objectivity. The 
even graver danger is that the content or subject matter of anthropology will 
get more attention, while the essence of the anthropological method is apt to be 
preserved and conveyed even less than at present, rather than more. This pros- 
pect holds good whether that content is a smattering of factual details about 
various primitive cultures, or whether it also includes abstract propositions 
about culture, equally isolated from actual experience and unrelated to each 
other in any directly meaningful way. 

All this seems especially likely to occur at beginning undergraduate levels, 
where the limitations of time and teaching personnel are apt to be greatest, es- 
pecially since most such students will not go on to the stage where field work 
would be done, with its possibility of reorienting, interrelating, and infusing 
with meaning the details and abstract ideas met earlier. 

No ready solution to such problems is evident, although analysis of the sit- 
uation and recognition of their existence is itself a first step. Beyond this there 
are visible some existing examples of teaching methods directly relevant to 
these problems, methods which themselves bear a resemblance to field work in 
their organization and in their training function of exemplifying and conveying 
in a meaningful way the essential approach of anthropology, as described here. 
Two of these were mentioned at the American Ethnological Society meeting. A 
paper by George Spindler described how he attempts to immerse beginning stu- 
dents intensively in case materials for only a few cultures, one at a time. Spind- 
ler relies on written accounts, films, and material objects rather than direct per- 
sonal contact, to be sure, but in such a way as to lead toward a growing sense of 
interrelatedness, coherence, and significance to the student, and to avoid broad 
surveys of a little of this from here and a little of that from there. David Man- 
delbaum described getting students directly involved in what are essentially 
miniature field studies of locally available groups or social institutions. A siml- 
lar orientation by Gregory Bateson—and subsequently by Margaret Mead— 
provided my own introduction into anthropology, proving workable for my- 


self and others who had no previous courses in any social science. 
There may be many other ways of meeting the problems I have here been 
concerned to point out, and the matter should be explored further. These ex- 
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amples, though, at least make clear the existence and feasibility of ways of 
teaching by emphasizing direct experiential learning of the basic nature of an- 
thropological work, informed and supplemented by the teacher’s guidance. 
This is quite possibly the best sort of beginning for all. For the bulk of under- 
graduate students who will go no further, such teaching serves two functions. 
It gives some real understanding of what the field of anthropology generally is 
about, and thus of its place in education and science; and it introduces each 
student, in some degree, to a general way of noticing and considering human 
behavior that is broadly applicable toward increasing comprehension of what- 
ever varieties he himself may encounter. At the same time, such a basic ac- 
quaintance with the anthropological approach is the best foundation for fur- 
ther study and professional work, with their inevitable tendencies toward 
specialization and extensive accumulation of detailed information. This sort of 
anthropological teaching, then, might provide something which is really worth 
conveying to a larger body of students, or even to more of our present body of 
students. 

Joun H. WEAKLAND 

Ethnology Section 

Veterans Administration Hospital 

Palo Alto 


NOTE 


' This view of the anthropological approach is depicted at more length in Weakland, J. H., 
“Method in cultural anthropology,” Philosophy of Science 18, pp. 55-69, 1951. 
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Letters to the Editor 


BRIDE-WEALTH: THE ECONOMIC VS. THE NONECONOMIC INTERPRETATION 


Sir: 

Dr. Robert Gray (62:34-57) has performed a useful service in demonstrating that 
for a long time anthropologists have ignored, or at least grossly under-emphasized, the 
economic aspects of African bride-wealth. He supported his argument with some inter- 
esting new data. Nevertheless, he has, like so many proponents of unorthodox views, 
tended to commit the same kind of error which he successfully charges against previous 
writers: that is, he does not give adequate consideration to all the factors involved in 
the phenomenon he is concerned with but seeks to make an analytic explanation 
primarily in economic terms. It is true that he notes now and again in his paper some 
noneconomic significances, but he gives them less than their proper weight, and he 
does not examine the nature of relations between economic and noneconomic factors, 
He may even be forcing his readers into the unwitting assumption that such factors 
are either economic or not, when that dichotomy may not necessarily be useful. He 
has, presumably, been strongly influenced in taking up his position by the particular 
nature of his data on the Sonjo people, and has inclined towards selectiveness in his 
treatment of comparative data. He makes his point all right that for the Thonga, 
Gusii, and Tiv there are most important economic considerations to be taken int 
account, but he does not balance this demonstration with a comparable survey of the 
other factors involved. His very insistence on the term “‘bride-price’”’ suggests an 
implication of an invariable pre-eminence of economic factors which is not adequately 
demonstrated by him, nor, I think, could this be done. ‘‘Bride-wealth”’ being a neutral 
term remains preferable since it does not prejudge the issues. 

Dr. Gray has, however, made a rather more important error than this in that he 
“bride-price,” or the 


appears to assume that all phenomena labelled “bride-wealth,’ 
like are directly comparable in their nature and significance. This is the error of the 
blanket term which has been acknowledged by anthropologists in the case of words 
such as “patrilineal”? and “matrilineal.” A basic, minimum definition of bride-wealth 
would be: “‘the transfer of wealth (material or otherwise) in direct connection with 
marriage.’’ The mechanics of transfer, the amounts of wealth, the time and nature ol 
transfer and the indigenous concepts and values involved, and the social context within 
which it all occurs vary exceedingly widely. To give some random examples: one 
people may transfer very large numbers of animals and another, no less wealthy, may 
transfer only a few; in some cases the bride-wealth involves the contributions of 4 
wide range of people connected with the donor and the distribution of it to another 
large group of people connected with the recipient, but in others only the suitor and 
his father on the one hand and the girl’s father and brothers on the other are con- 
cerned; in some cases the transferred wealth may be livestock which are not only 4 
store of value but the primary resources of life, in other cases the animals may be o! 
minor importance for subsistence but have closely defined standards of value given to 
them for exchange purposes, and in other cases the transferred wealth may be symbolic 
items only and of little or no value in other connections. This being so, why should 
it be assumed that the nature and functions of bride-wealth are necessarily the same 
in all cases? This is a proper subject for scientific enquiry but not for elementary 
assumption. The Sonjo and some other African peoples lay considerable, perhaps eve? 
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predominant, emphasis on the economic factors so that “wife-purchase” may be a fair 
shorthand description. In other societies, much less emphasis is given to the economic 
in contrast with other factors, although the economic is not to be neglected any more 
than should the noneconomic for the Sonjo. 

May I outline a case in contrast to that of the Sonjo as presented by Gray. The 
Jie and Turkana expressly denied to me that “‘wife-purchase”’ is a correct description 
of their bride-wealth practice. They invariably use the verb ‘‘to give” (ainakin) in 
connection with bride-wealth, and never the verbs “‘to barter, exchange”’ (akigel), “‘to 
buy”’ (akigelun—to barter towards) or “‘to sell” (akigela—to barter away from). That 
“both donor and recipient approach negotiations in a business like spirit of hard 
bargaining’ (Gray’s quotation from Mayer, p. 48) is unthinkable to Jie or Turkana 
who seek cooperative consultation in which the donor wishes to give as large a number 
of animals as he can muster because it redounds to his general prestige, but more 
importantly because it establishes him as a good son-in-law and sets a high level for 
post-marital association between donor and recipient. This is where these people lay 
great emphasis. Apart from the marriage itself (the importance of which I do not wish 
to deny, of course) a Turkana is keenly aware of the future relations between close 
aflines which are being created. The actual transfer of livestock between hitherto un- 
related people sets up the conditions for a cooperative relationship such that livestock 
n again, and repeatedly, be transferred either way when the individuals are in need 
” say Turkana. 


Ud 
of assistance. ‘‘Where stock have once passed they can pass again, 
Thus what I have elsewhere termed “stock-associaiion” is begun. As much as a wife, 
a Turkana wants useful affines, and indeed a girl is frequently chosen because of the 
assessed character and dependability of her father and brothers. These considerations, 
moreover, transcend those of sheer wealth as such, for a good father-in-law (son-in- 
law) who is of average wealth is better than an inferior one of great wealth. Fathers 
may reject wealthy suitors for a poorer man (who will not only give a smaller bride- 
wealth but smaller material assistance thereafter) who is thought more worthy. A man 
might be described as “purchasing” future affinal cooperation, or perhaps of “buying 
nsurance’’ against future needs. This does not seem to be a useful conception, and it 
certainly does not meet Dr. Gray’s hypothesis that the transaction “has a resemblance 
the manner in which other economic commodities are transferred” (p. 35). In any 
case it is not “‘wife-purchase.” It is pertinent, too, that a Jie husband may get back 
nearly half of the total of his bride-wealth stock from his father-in-law, partly as a 
share in his wife’s sister’s bride-wealth and partly as a gift when his wife, after several 
years, comes finally to live in his homestead (Gulliver 1955:233). There are no rights 
being transferred here as a quid pro quo, but the wife’s father is signifying his con- 
tinued approval of his son-in-law and is contributing to his daughter’s new domestic 
economy. By the Jie it is described as a re-transfer of the bride-wealth. 
hese are a few of the more significant features of Jie and Turkana bride-wealth 
Gulliver 1955:ch. 8 and passim) to set in contradistinction to those for the Sonjo, 
( which compel a rather different conclusion concerning the nature of the phenom- 
enon. These cases do not by any means exhaust the range of conditions. Rather than 
somewhat dogmatically asserting a single nature to these, we need to make a careful 
examination of as many documented examples as possible within the social matrix of 
their occurrence, in order to discover what the range is and what are its implications. 
literature for Africa is not as good here as sometimes is assumed because, as Gray 
hows, some writers have an ethnocentric bias, and also because too many have 
content to give generalized statements rather than detailed, concrete cases. 
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Nevertheless, a reasonably adequate coverage does exist for our purposes. Dr. Gray’s 
paper is to be commended in so far as it may restore the balance in such a general 
examination so that proper weight is given to economic factors involved in the transfer 
of rights. If, however, the balance were tipped over to a different but perhaps equally 
biased approach then there is danger of relatively fruitless polemics between the 
holders of opposed but partial views. 

Puitie H. GULLIVER 

Boston University 
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JAPANESE PLACE NAMES IN ENGLISH 
Sir: 

Romanization of Japanese place names presents a perennial problem, since alterna- 
tive readings of the characters are often possible and there is usually no way of determin- 
ing actual local usage. The inevitable few discrepancies between the rendition of the same 
site by Befu and Chard in this journal (1960) and Serizawa and Ikawa in a companion 
article (1958) are listed below to avoid any confusion: 

Shiroyama= Kiyama; Ijima=Ishima; Oketo=Okedo; Tachikarushinai= Tachika- 
rushunai; Washiuzan = Washuzan. 

CHESTER S. CHARD AND Harumi BEFU 
University of Wisconsin and University of Nevada 
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THE CALPULLI AS A CLAN ORGANIZATION 
Sir: 
In a recent article by Hugo G. Nutini (1961), it says on page 66: 


There have been two main currents of opinion regarding the nature of the Aztec calpulli. On the 
one hand, Bandelier (1878), Thompson (1933), Vaillant (1941), Murdock (1934), and several 
others have regarded the calpulli as a patrilineal, exogamous clan. On the other hand, Kroeber 
(1923), White (1940), Moreno (1931), and Caso (1942) have denied that the calpulli had the ele- 
ments of a clan organization, and have considered it simply as a territorial division (italics mine). 


My point of view upon this subject is precisely opposite to the one Nutini points out 
as mine. He quotes but one of my publications in which I say: “The communal land of 
the clan or calpulli,”’ which certainly means to me that the Aztec calpulli was a clan. 

Furthermore, in three other publications not mentioned by Nutini, this opinion 1s 
more thoroughly expressed. In The People of the Sun (p. 90) I say: 


Just as religion played a preponderant role in the political organization, it was also dominant in 
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the social organization, for the clans, or calpullis—which word the Spaniards translated into 
barrios, or districts of a city—were not territorial divisions, except as they were under the patron- 
age of a particular god and were the continuation of old families bound not by a biological tie, 
but by a spiritual kinship which originated in the common worship of a patron god. 


In “Instituciones Indigenas Precortesianas”’ (1954:21), I say: 
It seems undoubtable that the calpulli was a clan which sometimes, as Monzon says, was sub- 
divided into ¢laxilacallis. Within this clan the organization seems to have been patrilineal, patri- 
local, and endogamous, that is, the son belonged to the father’s family, lived with his father, and 
married a woman of his own clan. Nevertheless, the endogamy seems not to have been very strict 
before the establishment of Tenochtitlan, when the Aztecs were in Tizapdn, for we know that 
they married women of Culhuacdn. 

The clan or calpulli, and not the individual, was the owner of the land... . 

The organization of the clan was important not only from the point of view of the family but 
also from the military and political point of view. . . . Consequently we may say that, from the 
social point of view, the cal pulli has preserved the clan organization that it had within the tribe. .. . 


And in my last study upon the subject that I read at the meetings of the AAA 
held in Mexico (1959:48) I said: 
The first [influence] appears to present itself in the form of successive waves which, since ancient 
times, penetrated Mesoamerica at different periods and which carried a tribal organization—that 
is to say, founded on kinship—which has a survival up to our day in the clan or calpullis and 


barrios. 


As can be seen from these paragraphs, I am far from denying that the calpulli has 
the elements of a clan organization, or having considered it as a mere territorial division. 
ALFonso Caso 
Instituto Nacional Indigenista 
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Apo.ocies To Dr. Caso 
Sir: 

I am aware of Dr. Caso’s position regarding the Aztec calpulli and the publications 
in Which he expounds this point of view. By an unpardonable slip on my part I put 
him in the camp of those anthropologists who have considered the Aztec calpulli “simply 
as a territorial division.” Thus, the paragraph on page 66 should read: 

There have been two main currents of opinion regarding the nature of the Aztec calpulli. On the 
one hand, Bandelier (1878), Thompson (1933), Vaillant (1941), Murdock (1934), Caso (1942), 
and several others have regarded the calpulli as a patrilineal, exogamous clan. On the other hand, 


Kr veber (1923), White (1940), and Moreno (1931) have denied that the calpulli had the elements 
of a clan organization and have considered it simply as a territorial division. 


Huco G. NuTIN1 
San Bernardino Conila 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL 


Historical Types of Community among People: Clan, Tribe, Nationality, Nation—USSR. 
A. A. SATYBALOV. (Translation of a Russian-language Monograph.) (J PRS:2947.) 
New York: U.S. Joint Publications Research Service, 1960. 72 pp., bibliography. n.p. 


Reviewed by Morton H. FRieEbD, Columbia University 


The shortcomings of this work are so grave as to raise a question of the advisability 
of attempting a serious review. Let it be stated at the outset, then, that no attempt 
will be made here to criticize even the most obvious of Satybalov’s departures from 
points of anthropological fact and theory that have been accepted for years in the 
general community of anthropologists. A brief idea may be given, however, of the kind 
of thing involved. Satybalov, writing in 1959, accepts the evolutionary sequence of 
domestic institutions as described by Engels, particularly the matriarchal-patriarchal 
sequence. He also believes that language evolves in precise parallel with sociopolitical 
organization—languages of peoples on tribal levels are said to be more ‘‘monotonous” 
and less useful as means of expression than the more highly evolved languages asso- 
ciated with higher economic levels. The point has practical value for Satybalov, who 
tells us that “translations, made by the best translators, into the languages of these 
small nationalities are difficult to understand because of the underdevelopment of these 
languages” (p. 49). The conclusion follows inexorably that the solution is to spread 
“the acquisition of the language of the brotherly Russian people.’”’ Given these condi- 
tions it is obviously only a reactionary who would raise the question of cultural im- 
perialism; after all, as Satybalov quotes Lenin: “the absence of compulsion would 
intensify the non-Russian population’s attraction to, and love for, the great Russian 
language.” 

On the other hand, Satybalov is not misled as to the reactionary role played by) 

anthropologists in the West. Pointing out that, “a program of stirring up hatred for 
the so-called ‘inferior’ races plays an important role in the domestic and foreign policy 
of the imperialists,” he implicates all bourgeois scholars in this program: 
A considerable role has been played by the prejudices of the anthropologists and the fact that the 
anthropologists of the West are still not equipped with a scientific method for [the] investigation 
[of] social and natural phenomena: the method of Dialectical Materialism. Eclecticism, meta- 
physics, and Idealism predominate; and they correspond to the interests of future and present 
aggressors (p. 6). 


Given Satybalov’s obvious inadequacy of professional competence, his evident 
ignorance of the entire literature of non-Soviet anthropology, and his unpleasant 
vituperativeness (equalled, I am afraid, by my own), a serious review is made difficult. 
Yet, since this work will probably be seen by few of my colleagues, it warrants the 
attempt, and this for two particular reasons. First, because of its apparent role in the 
teaching of social sciences and humanities in the Soviet Union, and second, for its 
approach to the substantive problems of political evolution. 

Regarding the book’s role, the author tells us that it is to be used as a guide by 
“instructors, graduate students, and students in humanities departments of univer- 
sities and other higher educational institutions, and for workers and students in the 
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system of Party political education” (p. 2). It may be significant in this connection 
that, while Satybalov frequently quotes Stalin with explicit approval, he just as fre- 
quently indicates that Stalin’s ideas were not the last word on the subject. Thus, 
rarely exposing Stalin in a direct error, he takes the occasion to point out contradic- 

, omissions, and misinterpretations. Can it be that one of the main functions of 
this work is to carry the word to certain academics that Stalin is really dead? 

The more manifest purpose of Satybalov’s work is the examination of “the historical 
process of the development of types of human communities (clan, tribe, nationality, 
nation), the relations among these categories, and the peculiarities of the formation of 
nations in the present era” (p. 2). The task is a legitmate and laudable one; unfortu- 
nately, it is not achieved. Instead of a searching analysis of data and theory we are 
presented with ever more narrow and rigid definitions, most of them stripped of refer- 
ences to process and emphasizing procrustean categories. 

Satybalov introduces the definitions of clan and tribe given in the Encyclopedic 
Dictionary (Moscow 1955), which are worth reproducing here in full: 

\ clan is the basic cell of the primitive social system. The members of the clan are joined together 
y blood and family ties, by clan ownership of the means of production, by collective production 
and consumption, and by clan customs and religious beliefs. In the history of the development of 
the clan system, two consecutive stages succeeded each other: the matriarchy and the patri- 


\ tribe is a community of human beings characteristic of the primitive social system which arises 
mn the basis of common descent from one ancestor (actually or mythically) and also on the basis 
f common territory and culture... collective property, a specific social organization (tribal 
hief, tribal council, etc.), tribal customs, mythology, and religious beliefs ... typical of the 
tribe (p. 23). 


rhese are interesting definitions; in addition to the obvious questions that anyone 


ould ask about the sequence of forms, several other problems obtrude, including the 


xtent and character of corporation, the number of localities that may be involved, 
he existence of marriage regulations requiring the presence of at least one other 
nparable unit in the society, etc. Satybalov, however, neglects such queries and picks 
ip the problem, really a very important one, of the relationship between the concepts 
i clan and tribe. His suggestion is that tribes are more complex than clans and arise 
iter, being “typical of the last stage of the primitive social system.”’ Unfortunately, 
e neither considers the way in which a social system composed of discrete clans would 
perate, nor does he give any examples. He does indicate, however, that the crucial 
riterion of distinction is in the realm of political organization, It is in “the necessity 
lor choosing a chief and a tribal council.” This, in turn, “arises in the period of the 
merger of several clans having common ownership of the land but living apart from one 
inother, each with its own patriarch.” Nothing is said about how this comes about. 
Indeed, no suggestion is offered of what would be the dialectical materialist cause of 
ng apart but merging and establishing common ownership of the land. Here, how- 
ever, Satybalov gives an example, though not by name: it is the Iroquois, described 
by quoting Engels. Worth noting at this juncture are the interesting differences between 
‘els’ summary of Morgan and the original. The former, though clearly presenting 
the situation of the absence of real political power in the council, does not emphasize 
is Morgan did, and Engels also gave the impression that the two war chiefs of the 
lroquois were quite powerful, while Morgan stated that “this office never became influ- 
ential” (Kerr edition, p. 151). 
Satybalov never does succeed in showing the relationship between clan and tribe 
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but along the way we are treated to some remarkable pyrotechnics. One example will 
have to suffice. This is the assertion that: 

In the course of the subsequent development of agriculture, the domestication of animals, and 
improvement of methods of self-defense, the men began to play a decisive role in the labor col- 
lective, and it became the practice to trace kinship through the paternal line. The further develop- 
ment of production and blood and family relations by means of limiting promiscuous sexual 
relations was effected with the rise of monogamy, the family, private ownership of certain means 
of production, and the institution of inheritance (p. 22). 


As I write this I suddenly realize a degree of consistency in Satybalov’s view that pre- 
viously escaped me. Since the incest taboo seems to have developed with neolithic 
culture, there is no difficulty in imagining the pre-neolithic clan in structural isolation! 
Problems of clan and tribe are really not the author’s main concern; his attention 

is focused instead on the distinction between the “nationality” and the “nation.” 
Once again sequence is stressed, the former preceding and providing conditions for the 
appearance of the latter. The nationality arises, then, “in the period of dissolution of 
clan-tribal [sic!] relations and the rise of classes of pre-capitalist formations” (p. 35). 
He gives this definition: 
A nationality is formed from representatives of different tribes and races on the basis of the ter- 
ritory, language, and culture of a particular tribe within which a division into classes has taken 
place and a Jocal market has come into being (p. 40). 
We should like to know about this division into classes with which tribal society was 
suddenly beset but we are told only that: 

. nationalities develop in the period of the breakdown of the primitive mode of production and 
of clan-tribal relations and the rise of the slave-holding or feudal society by means of the merger 
of representatives of different tribes with some tribe, within and on whose territory it has become 


possible to exploit prisoners and then kinsmen, and where there has developed a small local market 
(the selling of grain and fruits to those raising livestock; of meat, hides, and wool to those engaged 
in agriculture; and the selling of tools, production implements, and household articles) (pp. 32-33). 


There is no help here; somewhere is the deus ex machina which made it possible, first, 
to exploit the labor of prisoners, then of relatives; that forced clans to merge and then 
forced tribes to merge; that created a high degree of economic specialization and pro- 
duced a market economy; and which, in sum, broke down the old primitive mode of 
production, yet did so while maintaining “low labor productivity, the quasi-natural 
character of the economy, and its negligible ratio of commodity production to total 
output” (p. 33). 

When we pass to the concept of nation, we find no single definition, but the follow- 
ing statement may serve. Satybalov tells us that “one may state directly and cate- 
gorically .. . that any people possessing an industry, [and] a working class . . . can be 
considered a nation”’ (p. 44). Various other criteria are also indicated, but these are 
secondary and derivative. For example, according to Satybalov, ‘in the absence of an 
industrial base there can be no close and stable community of language and the other 
aspects typical of a nation” (p. 47). 

Satybalov, now inflexibly following Stalin, repeats in several contexts that, in the 
pre-capitalist period, “there were still no nations, since there were no national economic 
and cultural centers like those around which the people later were formed into a single 
national whole” (p. 29). What then is the proper classification for, let us say, Augustan 
Rome or Han China? Satybalov is not disturbed by this question. He brings it up, 
not with reference to the states mentioned but to “the great empires of Cyrus and 
\lexander.” Alas, though Satybalov asks, ‘What were the Persians and the Greeks 
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who constituted a part of these empires as supporters of the conquerors, if they are 
not to be classified as nations and tribes?’’ No answer is given. 

We will go no further with Satybalov’s work, hoping that what has been presented 
gives a fair picture of its character. The reviewer, whose concept of problem often 
parallels that of Satybalov, was constantly frustrated when, at every significant junc- 
ture, where he would have liked some insight into the processes of change whereby one 
level gave way to another, was treated instead to lengthy and confusing quotations, 
largely political in nature, generally devoid of ethnographic content or hopelessly out 
of date from a theoretical point of view. Though I attempted to discover something more 
about the author, I found out only that he publishes mostly in Leningrad and that his 
works have dealt with things as diverse as Turkic philology and the problem of the 
interpretation of Lenin’s statement on the Law of Unity and the Struggle of Opposites. 

We know that not all Soviet anthropology is of this quality. It would be instructive 
to learn about relations between clearly old-fashioned people, like Satybalov, and such 
better trained and more cosmopolitanly oriented anthropologists as Olderogge. It 
seems fortunate that Satybalov, though apparently representing a politically dominant 
sector (if the stated purpose and audience of the book is given correctly), is not repre- 
sentative of all Soviet scholarship in this field. If that were so, there would be no hope 
of ever establishing communication and certainly, however difficult it may be to do so, 
that is a noble goal for all concerned. 


The Preindustrial City: Past and Present. GibEON SyoBERG. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1960. xii, 353 pp., chapter notes, index. $6.75. 
Reviewed by RoBERT M. Apams, University of Chicago 


It is a fair criticism of American anthropology since Boas that the empirical study 


of particular societies and cultures has largely replaced, rather than proceeded hand in 
hand with, the systematic attempt to isolate common elements serving to define 
broader groupings of societies and cultures. This volume, significantly from the pen of a 
sociologist, turns our attention to the task of abstracting out the “‘structural universals”’ 
which designate a sociocultural type of decisive historical importance. In the words of 
iis author, it seeks to provide “a survey of the preindustrial civilized society with 
special emphasis upon the city, the hub of all major activity therein.” 


rhe author contends that all preindustrial cities—across the whole span of the 
world and its literate history—closely resemble one another in basic form, if not in 
specific cultural content. This great class, somewhat misleadingly denominated also as 
“feudal” society, he distinguishes in turn from “folk, or preliterate,” society on the one 
hand, and from industrial-urban society on the other. Observing that unique or aber- 
rant elements usually have been overemphasized, he explicitly sets out to search for 
similarities which set off preindustrial cities as a unitary type, rather than to trace 
changes in the conformation of preindustrial cities from area to area or through time. 
Sjoberg introduces features into his “constructed type” wherever he is able to find 
evidence “in at least several divergent cultural systems.” He frankly tends to empha- 
e the later preindustrial cities for which the evidence is generally more complete (or, 

t least, easier to interpret in his terms), and to assume that one can safely extrapolate 
rom these back to antiquity. Two chapters, in addition, deal directly with the origin 
and spread of cities. Unfortunately, this historical section (co-authored by Andrée F. 
Sjoberg) is the weakest in the book; largely a compilation from quite general secondary 
rces, it too frequently seems merely to assert the regularities that elsewhere the 


hor seeks to elicit. 
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The bulk of the work comprises a discussion of specific patterned aspects of pre- 
industrial urban society. While recognizing, and indeed stressing, the interrelatedness 
of different institutional complexes, the author fashions a generalized image of pre- 
industrial civilized life from the successive viewpoints of demography and ecology, 
social class, the family, and the major economic, political, religious, educational, and 
epistemological structures. Since it is these substantive features in which he is pri- 
marily interested, he only sketches briefly and in broad strokes the framework of a 
causal explanation of the observed regularities. Technology—the available energy, 
tools, and know-how—is seen as the “‘key independent variable,” although Sjoberg 
eschews a deterministic approach and acknowledges that technology, too, is a part of 
the sociocultural context. Social power, the consolidation and extension of a political 
apparatus, is regarded as an additional prime variable, one which is intimately con- 
nected with an urban setting. Together, technology and social power are stated to be 
the most crucial factors in the origin and proliferation of city life, while economic factors 


are felt to have played a less important part. 

In a number of important respects this volume registers a distinct advance. The 
central proposition that preindustrial and industrial cities are distinct entities, while 
hardly surprising (being implied, after all, in the long-postulated succession of Urban 
and Industrial Revolutions), surely is given new and impressive confirmation. Socio- 
logical generalizations derived mainly from modern Western cities—for example, on 
configurations of land-use, or on the city as a center of secularization and unstructured 


social relationships—here find a highly persuasive disclaimer as to their more extensive 
application to urban polities as a whole. Sjoberg’s characterization of preindustrial 
elites as highly homogeneous relative both to their peasant subjects and to their modern 
Western counterparts, and his insistence on the relative lack of social mobility in pre- 
industrial centers, are supported by fresh insights drawn from a wide range of data. 
The posited dependence of large extended households upon a preindustrial upper-class 
urban milieu, while perhaps not as closely correlated a relationship as the author im- 
plies, surely is a noteworthy feature whose wide occurrence deserves further study. On 
these and many similar points, the author sharpens, directs, and systematizes our 
perceptions of the Industrial Revolution’s past—and continuing—impact. 

But the limitations of his approach for other purposes are also apparent. Essen- 
tially, the treatment is overassertive rather than critical, confidently subsuming such 
disparate centers as Uaxactun and Athens within a single set of generalizations, for 
which the evidence offered often seems to consist of no more than a scant and random 
handful of illustrations. However well the identification of the intellectual as “an 
expositor of the divine and a carrier of the sacred tradition” may fit a Maya priest, 
does it also fit an Aeschylus whose Prometheus rages against the gods? Or can the propo- 
sition that manipulative knowledge of technology and the natural sciences was con- 
fined to the lower class, ‘‘a fundamental thesis of this work,’’ be applied without sense 
of strain to such as the Egyptian vizier Imhotep (prototype of Aesculepius, he included 
‘carpenter and sculptor’ among his titles), or to Thales or Archimedes. Granted that 
full documentation of Sjoberg’s theses would have been impossible to publish, it still 
would have been desirable in a few such cases as these to have been given a more exten- 
sive, less contentious scrutiny of just how wide the variation is within the unitary type 
that he proposes. 

The largely ahistorical nature of his approach poses a related problem. In choosing 
not to deal with the changes through time that his urban entities underwent, and in 
relying heavily upon extrapolation backward from later material, Sjoberg distorts at 
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many points the picture of what the early preindustrial centers were and how they 
probably came into being. For example, the very definition of urban centers as “rela- 
tively compact aggregations of non-agriculturalists’”’ may accurately reflect the later 
nonsubsistence preoccupations of city-dwellers, but it is at variance with the only 
quantitative early data (as it happens, from Mesopotamia) now available. Again, a 
prerequisite for the emergence of cities is said to have been an advanced technology 
relative to pre-urban forms. What does one do with Mesoamerica, where a relatively 
constant technology remained from pre-Classic times almost until the Conquest? Or 
with Egypt, where the decisive concentration of early Pharaonic power was accom- 
panied by little more in the way of technological change than an enhancement of the 
supply of raw materials? Or even with Mesopotamia, where the use of metals in the 
subsistence or craft toolkit long postdated the rise of cities? The later technological 
superiority of the city, in other words, may have had little to do with the processes 
which brought the city into being: 

Similarly, Sjoberg assumes that the very existence of writing made civilization and 
city life possible. On this basis Central Andean civilization is dismissed as “‘marginal or 
transitional” in spite of such great and sophisticated urban communities as Chanchan. 
On this basis also the Classic (and even pre-Classic) lowland Maya centers are stoutly 
defended as urban communities of full-time rulers and craft specialists, while the far 
more impressive highland center of Teotihuacan apparently fails to make the grade. In 
like fashion, he concludes from later evidence that preindustrial elites were largely 
literate, and that this special communicative tool somehow acted to preserve their 
dominance. But for early Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the civilizations of the New World, 
the identification of the (very small) literate group with at least the political elite is 
simply not in accord with the evidence. 

A final example must suffice of the difficulties inherent in ignoring time perspective. 

Merchants are observed by Sjoberg generally to fall into the lower class or outcaste 
groups, largely, it is suggested, because of the denigrating effect of their wide contacts 
and because of their preoccupation with money-making and other mundane pursuits. 
But the evidence from Mesopotamia and Mesoamerica suggests that trade was at its 
rigins not a private but a state-supported activity, and that early traders in conse- 
juence frequently were highly placed among their respective elites. The position and 
junction of trade, in other words, may have altered fundamentally within the ongoing 
course of preindustrial urban society. What is to be gained by submerging such basic 
shiits as these beneath the abstractions of a unitary “constructed type’’? 

We may accept the spirit in which “historicism” is several times assailed as the 
lenial that objective generalization is the goal of the social sciences. But it is unneces- 
sary to accept at the same time those generalizations here which deny or ignore the 
‘undamental importance of historical change for the concept of type that is at issue. 
Sjoberg has usefully demonstrated that preindustrial urban society is sharply distinct 
both from its folk antecedents and its industrial heirs. It remains to form a balanced 
appraisal not only of the common but also of the disjunctive elements within the ex- 
tremely broad and tenuous category that at best this construct represents. 


The Human Use of the Earth. Purtre L. WaGNeER. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1960. xv, 238 pp., 7 figures (including 2 maps), index, notes. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Morris Freticn, Northern Illinois University 


The problem of what relationships exist between the environment of a group and 
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its way of life has interested scholars of diverse disciplines for many centuries. Its treat- 
ment by Dr. Wagner is scholarly and methodologically sophisticated. 

Wagner, a “hybrid” geographer of the Carl Sauer and Chicago schools, states that 
his purpose in this book is “‘to suggest how different human cultures and social arrange- 
ments express themselves in artificial features of landscape, and how these man-made 
installations affect the life conditions of human individuals and the natural features of 
the earth” (vii). He discusses at length: formal economic systems, technological systems, 
types of artificial environments, and ways of livelihood. To a lesser extent Wagner 
deals with animal life, the human animal, the linguistic community, kinship, ranking 
arrangements, and political relations. And, since his frame of reference is “the typical 
geographic one of spatio-temporal co-ordinates on a world or regional scale”’ (p. 9), he 


reviews the natural features of man’s environment. 
Wagner presents his material in terms of systems. By so doing he avoids making 
simplistic causal statements. He does, however, run into the problems inherent in 


system analysis. 

In describing interconnected systems one can proceed in at least two ways: (1 
describe various subsystems separately and then show how they are interrelated, or (2) 
deal with various phenomena merely as environments of the one particular system in 
which one is interested in the moment. Wagner follows the second approach which is 
perhaps more suited for a short article than a full length work. This method leads him 
to be repetitious in parts of the book, and at times leaves the reader wondering why 
certain subjects are discussed in a given place and sequence. 

Another problem connected with the analysis of sociocultural systems is how to 
describe relationships which exist between different subsystems. Wagner handles this 
matter quite expertly. First, where possible, he discusses different systems in terms oi 
the same concepts. Thus, in discussing conditions of human life, Wagner introduces 
and defines such ecological terms as: symbiotic relations, obligate relations, and facultive 
relations, etc. Later he uses these same concepts to describe formal economic systems 
and ways of livelihood. The term “circulation” is also used in discussions of several 
subsystems; that is, to mean “the movement not only of goods, but also of people, raw 
materials, messages, and money” (p. 209). 

Second, ‘“‘space’’ is used as a sort of common denominator of all the systems dis- 
cussed. Thus, language is related to space by “the extent and relative geographic posi- 
tion of territories in which any particular idiom is current” (p. 43). Production and 
consumption arrangements are cleverly mapped as patterns in space (Fig. 7) and the 
technological systems are shown as remaking the natural features of space into artif- 
cial features of the cultural world. 

Third, rough, nonmathematical correlations are made relating two or more sub- 
systems. For example, Wagner writes, “There are necessary natural limitations to the 
security, stability, and success of artificial environments. The ratio between supplies 0! 
essential natural resources and the number of consumers is critical” (p. 237). 

Wagner, though at times overly analytical, is also frequently brilliantly insightful 
and suggestive. For example, following Wagner, if certain sociocultural phenomena are 
seen as obligate relations (necessary for survival of the individual or group) and others 
as facultive relations (which may, but need not be taken advantage of), certain marriage 
systems could be analyzed in these terms and tied in with other systems. Thus, give? 
the universal tabu on incest, the exchange of women between groups would involve 
obligate relations for the first wife of a given male, but facultive relations for any future 
wives of that individual. It could be hypothesized that economic exchanges associated 
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with such exchanges of women will also differ depending on whether the relationships 
are facultive or obligate. 

Those who seek for major laws and regularities may be disappointed by this book. 
Wagner’s conclusions are in terms of relationships between certain kinds of systems, 
and these relationships are presented on a very general level. He does, however, deal 
with a large array of geographical, ecological, technological, economic, social, and 
cultural material, obtained from excellent sources. By clever use of typological, system- 
atic, and conceptual schemes, a considerable degree of order is achieved and impor- 
tant linkage points between various systems described. 

Those (such as this reviewer) who hold with Ernst Mach that the general principles 
of science are abbreviated economical descriptions of observed facts, will receive this 
book well. 

Wagner is to be congratulated for his treatment of a very complex subject matter. 


Amerikanische Miszellen: Festband Franz Termer in Freundschaft und Verehrung 
gewidmet von Freunden, Kollegen und Schulern zur Vollendung des 65. Lebensjahres. 
WILHELM BIERHENKE, WOLFGANG HABERLAND, ULLA JOHANSEN, and GUNTER 
ZIMMERMANN (Eds.) (Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Volkerkunde in Hamburg, 
XXV.) Hamburg: Kommissionsverlag Ludwig Appel, 1959. 206 pp., bibliography, 
7 maps, 52 figures and plates, 1 table. n.p. 

Reviewed by H. B. NicHoison, University of California, Los Angeles 


This volume of 29 collected essays, in German, English, French, and Spanish, on a 
number of Americanist themes is dedicated to one of the world’s leading students of 
Middle American anthropology and geography on the occasion of his 65th birthday. 
Active in field and documentary investigations principally in the Maya sphere of 
Middle America for the past four decades, director of the Hamburg Museum fiir 
Volkerkunde und Vorgeschichte since 1935, and acknowledged to be the founder of the 
“Hamburger amerikanistischen Schule,” Franz Termer’s interests and researches have 
always been characterized by breadth and diversity, which is well reflected in this 
estschrift volume. 

The papers are divided into three major sections: General (3), Mexico and Central 
\merica (20), and South and North America (6). The preponderance of papers in the 
second section reflects Termer’s principal specialization in this region. As in most collec- 
tions of this kind, the papers differ considerably in length and specificity of level of 
treatment, apart from the diversity of subject matter. The first contribution, by Hans 
Plischke, is the broadest in scope, discussing in general terms the significance of the 
geographical location of the Western Hemisphere for understanding its cultural devel- 
opment, the ideological influences on the 16th, 17th, and 18th century writers on 
Americanist themes, and the problem of regional ethnographic parallels. Eleven of the 
papers can be classified as archeological, in the usual sense. Five of them describe 
individual artifacts or groups of artifacts. 

Heinrich Ubbelohde-Doering compares the small disks encrusted with thin flakes of 
pyrites found in his 1938 excavations at Pacatnamu in the Jequetepeque valley, north 
coastal Peru, with closely similar specimens from Kaminaljuyu and other parts of 
Mesoamerica—a small bit of additional evidence for possible pre-Hispanic contacts 

etween the Mesoamerican and Andean high culture areas, a topic of particular inter- 
estat the present time. Mary Butler describes the burial furniture of Tomb B XVIII at 
Chipal, highland Guatemala, which included a 16th century Spanish ceramic “chamber 
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pot.’”’ The author assigns the tomb contents to the post-Plumbate protohistoric Chixoy 
IV period. This unusual find provides an exceptionally favorable opportunity to apply 
the direct historical approach in this part of Guatemala. Guda E. G. Van Giffen- 
Duyvis describes a double flute, an ocarina, and 3 whistles in bird-form, and an anthro- 
pomorphic whistle from a tomb near the city of Colima in west Mexico. Henri Lehmann 
analyzes a hitherto unpublished Mexican teponazili, collected in Mexico in the mid-19th 
century, carved in the shape of two zoomorphic heads, back-to-back, which the author 
believes most closely resemble those of the saurian earth monster. Hasso von Winning 
describes a remarkably complex ceramic “house group,” involving 50 individuals 
engaged in various activities, which throws considerable light on the prehistoric ethnog- 
raphy of the Ixtlan del Rio area of west Mexico. 

Six archeological articles treat of somewhat broader themes. Rebeca Carrion Cachet 
de Girard provides a very general discussion of pre-Hispanic Guatemalan Maya culture. 
Carmen Cook de Leonard concisely describes her 1957 expedition to the island of Jaina 
and the Yucatecan mainland site of Uaymil, during which she discovered a large quan- 
tity of the famed Jaina type figurines of the finest quality. Wolfgang Haberland pre- 
sents an important discussion of Central American archeology, considered areally, 
during the course of which he delimits, principally on the basis of ceramic types, a 
greater Central American archeological province, marching with Mesoamerica in the 
northwest, along the courses of the Rios Jiboa and Ulua, and in the southeast with the 
“Intermediate Area’’ centered in northwestern South America, along the Valle del 
General of Pacific Costa Rica. Alfred Kidder and Edwin Shook describe a unique type 
of circular sweathouse at Paraiso, highland Guatemala, with which were associated 
quantities of a type of plumbate typologically intermediate between the late Classic and 
the early post-Classic San Juan and Tohil types, respectively. Samuel Lothrop presents 
a revised general Panamanian archeological sequence chart, taking into full account 
four recent radiocarbon dates ranging from the early 5th millennium B.C. to the early 
3rd century A.D. Doris Stone discusses the eastern frontier of Mesoamerica; fully 
cognizant of the difficulties of drawing an exact boundary along what was really a zone 
of transition between Mesoamerica and an area dominated by South American-derived 
cultures, she suggests a line starting with ‘‘the eastern limits of the Lenca territory in 
the Honduran highlands, going south and east of Quelepa in El Salvador, and east from 
the Goascoran river in Honduras, following the Pacific coast through the Nicoya penin- 
sula in Costa Rica.” 

Eight articles can be classed as essentially ethnohistorical, i.e., based primarily on 
evidence contained in written sources. Jose Tudela discusses the post-Columbian intro- 
duction of Old World fowls into the New and the complementary diffusion of the domes- 
ticated turkey, of Middle American origin, to the Old World. Frans Blom provides a 
summary of data, based on the 16th century Spanish literature and firsthand knowledge 
of the area, of the pre-Hispanic amber trade in Chiapas. I would question, however, one 
minor point, namely, his assertion that the important Tzotzil center of Tzinacantan 
was never subdued by the Tenochca; there is substantial evidence that it was, not long 
before the Conquest, constituting a vital eastern outpost of Triple Alliance imperialism 
and trade. Alfonso Caso contributes another paper in his long, important series on the 
Mixteca codices, wherein he demonstrates the use of the calendric name, 1. Death, for 
the solar deity in the codices Vienna, Selden, Nuttall, Becker I, and Bodley, as well as the 
Alvarado Mixtec Vocabulario. Of particular interest is the evidence for the existence in 
the 11th century of a major center (Cholula? Teohuacan? Teotitlan del Camino?) 
probably situated between the Mixteca and Tula and ruled by a priest-ruler representa- 
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tive of the solar deity, which possessed enough power to dominate both the Toltec ruler 
and his ally, the prominent Mixtec conqueror, Eight Deer. Paul Kirchhoff presents a 
significant contribution to the ethnohistory of the early Postclassic period in the Valley 
of Mexico, tracing the route of the Colhua migration from Tula to historic Colhuacan, 
as described in the Juan Cano Relaciones and the Anales de Cuauhtitlan; an interesting 
by-product is his suggestion that the northwestern Valley community of Tepepulco, 
where Sahagtn initiated his great ethnographic project, might have played a much more 
important cultural role than has been previously suspected. Karl Anton Nowotny con- 
tributes one of the substantively most important articles in the volume: a detailed 
listing and typology of the 702 hieroglyphs and the 1,259 individual elements of which 
they are composed in the Codex Mendoza, along with some valuable general discussion of 
the Aztec hieroglyphic system as evidenced by this document. Adrian Recinos discusses 
in very broad terms the history. of Maya culture and, particularly, movements of 
peoples into the Maya region as recounted in the traditional native histories; his discus- 
sion is somewhat weakened, however, by his failure to distinguish clearly between 
movements of Toltec dynasts and migrations of whole peoples. J. Eric S. Thompson, 
utilizing a wide array of evidence from archeological and ethnographical sources as well 
as documentary, contributes a typically thorough resumé of the role of caves, primarily 
ritualistic and mortuary, in the pre-Hispanic Maya region. Hermann Trimborn dis- 
usses various aspects of the societies of the Contact period Cueva-speaking peoples of 
Panama, based largely on the primary 16th century documentation; the complexity of 
these societies is underlined, which supports the Kirchhoff Circum-Caribbean concept. 

Nine papers are largely concerned with recent ethnographic situations and problems, 

although occasionally making some use of historical materials. Josef Haekel discusses at 
some length the concept of “Herr der Tiere” among past and contemporary Indian 
groups of southern Mexico and the Maya region. J. Alden Mason summarizes modern 
knowledge of the Tepehuan-speaking groups of the Sierra Madre region of northwest 
Mexico; he emphasizes their importance as a key link between Mesoamerica and the 
Southwest, as well as the urgent need for ethnographic investigations before all traces of 
the aboriginal way of life have been submerged. Otto Zerries discusses concepts con- 
ected with game animals among various Central American Indians, especially the 
Mosquito and the Sumu, and analysis which reveals important ties with South America. 
Herbert Baldus contributes a useful bibliography of works in German on the Brazilian 
Indians which have appeared since 1954, the date of his important Bibliografia Critica 
la Etnologia Brasileira. Thomas Barthel summarizes recent research on Chilean ethaog- 
raphy and archeology, with bibliography, since the publication of the Handbook of Souih 
American Indians. Hans Becher describes a ritual duel among the Suréra and Pakid4i 
Indians of northern Brazil, which involves the assumption of a typically “Nilotic”’ 
posture; he also discusses the existence of a tonsured hair-style in this and other regions 
»! South America. Hans Dietschy discusses the results of his 1954-55 field work amone 
the Caray4 of the Rio Araguaia in Brazil and compares it with that of other students. 
Karin Hissink describes the use of two small shaman’s tambors among the Tacana of 
Bolivia. Finally, Ivar Paulson summarizes a scattered body of data concerning the 
conservation of animal bones among the Indians of northern North America, connected 
with concepts involving animal souls. 

As is evident from this cursory run-down, most of the papers are primarily factual in 
ontent. Theory, method, and technique generally receive attention only as they relate 
‘irectly to substantive matters. This probably both reflects the research career of the 
scholar being honored, which has been strongly oriented toward the gathering of con- 
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crete data in documents and in the field, as well as the recognized fact that, in general, 
there appears to be less concern with theory among Americanist European anthropolo- 
gists (the bulk of the contributors) than among their American colleagues. Compara- 
tive studies, which provide the major emphasis in certain of the papers, obviously 
continue to enjoy considerable European vogue, as well as studies derived entirely or 
largely from written sources. The latter can be compared with the growing interest in 
the United States in ethnohistory. The large number of archeological papers (over a 
third of the total) attests the contemporary vigor of this field on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Noteworthy is the absence from the European contributors of reports of recent 
field work in Mesoamerica, these being entirely confined to Central and South America, 
The absence of any papers which could be labeled linguistic or philological is also strik- 
ing, particularly in view of Termer’s own background in this field; however, Giinter 
Zimmermann contributed an interesting dedication in Classical Nahuatl, skillfully 
imitating the style of the best-known 16th century texts. 

Finally, it might be noted that the volume is printed on high grade paper, and the 
quality of the line cuts and drawings and photographs is excellent, maintaining the long 
established German tradition of quality in this regard. Although the omission of a brief 
Termer biography and a complete bibliography of his writings is perhaps regrettable, 
this handsome volume constitutes a well-merited and scientifically valuable tribute toa 
distinguished, still very active European Americanist. Above all, it strikingly demon- 
strates the vitality and scope of Americanist studies in Europe today, now fully recov- 
ered after the dim days of the 1940's. 


Ethnographic Bibliography of North America, 3rd Edition. GEORGE PETER MURDOCK. 
(Behavior Science Bibliographies.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1960. 
xxvi, 395 pp., addenda, appendix, 15 figures, index, map. $6.75. 

Reviewed by FREDERICK J. DOCKSTADER, Museum of the American Indian 


Truly comprehensive bibliographies which have been devoted to the American 
Indian can be listed on the fingers of one hand. This thankless task is one that few 
scholars are willing to undertake, due to the amount of time involved, and the fact that 
the academic world rarely credits a man’s bibliographical work in the same light as his 
“original” writings, regardless of which may serve the greatest number of students. 
Thus, a majority of the already-existing bibliographies lie static in the files of their 
compilers, and mediocre booklists fill the vacuum left. Were there a greater willingness 
to credit such sources in acknowledgements, and value the creation of these guides, the 
profession might enjoy a larger number of such aids in published form. 

The present volume is just such a contribution, for it presents the student seeking 
background resources on the Indian with the most comprehensive single listing of titles 
available anywhere. The warm welcome which accompanied its initial appearance in 
1941 was echoed when a revised edition was published in 1953. This last has long been 
out of print, and it is therefore with real appreciation that the present edition is greeted, 
bringing the contents up to date as of 1958. An addenda supplies a few titles published 
since that date. 

In order to make the volume most readily usable, Murdock has arbitrarily classified 
North America into fifteen sense-making geographical divisions. Each major tribal unit 
or grouping inhabiting these divisions is considered in a simple format. A preliminary 
section presents those sources of primary importance, followed by an alphabetical list- 
ing by author of secondary references. Thus, the hurried reader can often find the single 
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volume of most immediate value simply by turning toa given page, rather than having to 
leaf through many titles of perhaps only limited or specific value. On the other hand, the 
investigator seeking more complete information has this also at his finger tips by merely 
continuing through the full listing. Murdock makes no attempt to treat the entire 
literature on any given tribe; he points out that a preliminary selection, in the interests 
of making the bibliography of a manageable size, eliminated the less relevant contribu- 


tlons. 

\ readily-understood system of abbreviations makes references to the many serials 
and institutional publications a simple matter; a key to these abbreviations eliminates 
any confusion. Some pagination is missing in the listings, due to earlier problems in 
organizing the original edition. A regrettable omission is the decision to leave out pub- 
lisher’s names; such information is a valuable reference aid for those readers seeking a 
particular volume. 

A further helpful asset are fifteen well-drawn maps which not only remind the reader 
as to locale, but also clearly indicate Murdock’s regional boundaries. These maps are 
likewise useful for general ethnographic use. The tribal index lists all units within the 
groupings he has adopted, making it simple to find any tribe; many are listed by syno- 
nyms. Since the book has no subject index, it can be used only as a reference tool for 
investigations by tribal breakdown. 

The contents have been greatly expanded. The first edition contained about 9,400 
entries as against 12,700 titles included in the 1953 edit‘on. The new edition has over 
17,300 entries. One particularly significant addition is the large number of foreign titles, 
particularly Russian. These have been taken from a variety of sources, and although no 
credit is given in the introduction, it would seem certain that great use was made of an 
equally magnificent feat of bibliography—the Arctic Bibliography which Henry Collins 
has so capably pursued for many years. 

\ minor regret is the form of binding which has been introduced. The paper cover 

ill not protect the contents for very long; but, of more importance, is the discarding of 
the former plastic coil binding in favor of a stiff backing. Thus the book will no longer 
e flat while in use, and the backing seems certain to crack in due course. 

It is perhaps fair to make one critical comment concerning the use of any such bibli- 
raphy. There is no evaluation of the contents of these many titles, other than the 
initial factor of selection. Thus, it is entirely possible for an unwary reader to investigate 
diligently books whose value is limited, or whose findings are quite outmoded in the 
light of further knowledge. Thomas Field tried to compile such a guide in 1876,with 
results which were notable for the period. Since Murdock clearly states that it was never 
his purpose to attempt an annotated booklist, he is quite immune from any attack on 
this score. It may only be the present writer’s dream that some day such a critical bibli- 
ography will be produced, listing and evaluating the works dealing with the Indian. It 
must be admitted that with the proliferation of “Indian books’ appearing regularly, 
this task assumes nightmarish proportions—yet is therefore of increasingly vital impor- 
tance for scholarly work. 

rhe magnificent assistance this volume presents to any reader interested in the 
\merican Indian makes petty any quibbling about omissions, spelling errors, and the 
like. No bibliography can hope to be entirely free of these chindi, and the present 
volume is no exception. Yet he who would criticize on this score should first undertake a 
task of such magnitude. Having done a similar, though lesser chore, the writer has only 
the greatest admiration and sympathy for the compiler and his staff. In short, Ethno- 
graphic Bibliography of North America is a reference tool which will not be supplanted 
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until the appearance of the 4th edition—-truly a volume no person seriously interested in 
the American Indian can do without. 
ETHNOLOGY 
Mambu: A Melanesian Millennium. KENELM O. L. BurRIDGE. London: Methuen & Co., 
Ltd., 1960. xxiii, 296 pp., 2 figures, 16 plates, 3 maps. 42s. 
Reviewed by C. A. VALENTINE, University of Pittsburgh 


The nature of cargo cults and related Melanesian movements, the cultural and 
historical backgrounds of such developments, and the problems of conceptualization 
connected with these phenomena all have been matters of increasing interest to an- 
thropologists in recent years. In the present work Burridge, a student of the late S. F, 
Nadel, now on the staff of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, has made a further contribution to 
these interests. His contribution is based upon extensive field research among the 
Tangu, a hill people in northern New Guinea, and a brief visit with the inhabitants of 
nearby Manam Island. 

This volume is primarily a detailed study of the Tangu case history with little 
explicit comparison beyond minor attention to certain developments among the Manam 
Islanders. In the course of his analysis, however, Dr. Burridge makes a number of 
points which command wider interest and which are relevant to important theoretical 
questions. The presentation combines descriptive work previously available in article 
form with heretofore unpublished data, and these various materials are handled within 
a systematic interpretive framework. 

The study begins with a series of introductory sections which are somewhat too 
sketchy and too loosely connected with the body of the work to be fully effective. Here 
in little more than 50 pages are summarized in turn the general appearance of cargo 
movements, the specific form of certain cargo-oriented activities in Tangu and Manam, 
the ethnology and contact history of New Guinea, and the author’s approach to the 
problem of understanding cargo cults. 

The presentation continues more smoothly with an informative 100 page section 
divided into two chapters on selected aspects of Tangu culture and a third chapter 
devoted mainly to culture change in the same society. The description of the Tangu 
way of life is focused upon the economy, sorcery, leadership, and the pervasive prin- 


ciples of amity and equivalence. Here the reader may be puzzled by the unexplained 
lack of systematic attention to the traditional religious system. The reader may also 


question the appropriateness of a lengthy subsection describing a series of particular 
disputes in considerable detail. 

The most important and valuable of Dr. Burridge’s contributions are to be found in 
the next three chapters where the author employs his concept of “‘myth-dream”’ to 
trace the development of cargo beliefs and activities in Tangu. The significance and 
importance of mythology and dreaming in Tangu society are made clear. The “primal 
myth,” which explains why Europeans have cargo and natives do not, is expounded 
and analyzed. Careful consideration is given to the roles played by several native 
charismatic figures from outside Tangu society. 

The concluding chapter pulls together in a highly suggestive fashion the various 
issues raised and the concepts developed in the preceding sections. A selected bibliog- 
raphy of the literature on cargo movements is appended, and the book is well indexed. 
\part from a certain tendency to slip into stylistic awkwardness and syntactic anom- 


alies, the text is clearly written. 
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According to Burridge’s interesting formulation, the cargo ideology is expressed in a 
“myth-dream” which “may be reduced to a series of themes, propositions, and prob- 
lems which are found in myths, in dreams, in the half-light of conversation, and in the 
emotional responses to a variety of actions, and questions asked”’ (p. 148). The myth- 
dream is both an explanation for present reality and an expression of aspirations for 
the immediate future. Charismatic leaders personify important themes of the myth- 
dream, and the myths which grow up around such figures add to the content of the 
ideology. These leaders symbolize the “new man” who will transcend the limitations 
and dilemmas of the present in the “‘new society” of the millennium. The rites of the 
cults express and externalize the meaning of the myth-dream in the behavior of move- 
ment members. Though not wholly original, these conceptual constructs are poten- 
tially applicable well beyond the boundaries of Tangu and Manam. 

The use of another concept in this study is less familiar but equally stimulating. 
Native-European relations are analyzed in terms of the “triangle” represented by 
native society, the Australian administration, and the Christian missions. This model 
explicitly brings together the structural matrix within which cargo cults occur and the 
moral problems to which the movements are addressed. Among these problems are the 
partly competitive demands by different European agencies for native ideological 
allegiance and the frustrated native desire for moral equality with Europeans. Such a 
conceptualization has the important merit of making it clear that the cargo millennium 
cannot be understood in materialistic terms alone. This formulation also defines sys- 
tematically some of the roles of European interests in the genesis of the cults. The 
exclusion of planters and traders from this diagram of forces does not seem sufficiently 
well justified, however. 

Closely related to these issues is Burridge’s fruitful notion of the “moral European.” 
This is the mythical or hoped-for representative of European society who is believed to 
interact with natives in terms of amity, equivalence, and moral equality. Such figures 
do occur in cargo beliefs outside Tangu and Manan, and it may well be that they have 
not been given sufficient attention in previous studies. In the present work, the close 
relationship between the moral European and the charismatic leader is traced at sev- 
eral different levels. The author suggests that the way out of the present impasse of 
New Guinea’s plural society is for real moral Europeans to take over the functions of 
charismatic figures and lead native society realistically toward the goals of the cargo 
ideology. 

In the context of these worthwhile contributions, it is distressing to find interpreta- 
tions which seem to have no adequate basis in the material presented, together with 
unsupported assertions which appear to contradict important and generally accepted 
theoretical premises. For example, we are told that the cargo myth-dream must have 
begun to develop when the Tangu saw Europeans for the first time (p. 132), but no 
evidence is adduced in support of this important historical conclusion. One is disturbed 
to find an anthropologist writing that the followers of cargo cults behave “‘in accordance 
with the dictates of their emotions rather than their intellects” (p. xviii) and that the 
Tangu live in a “dreamland beyond the confines of civilized man” where “‘are lodged 
those truths which white men tend to hide in asylums” (p. 251). 

Despite such apparent lapses, this is an important book for the New Guinea spe- 
cialist, for the student of culture change, for anyone with a scholarly interest in mil- 
‘enarian movements, and for all responsible participants in the development of modern 
Melanesia. It contains much of value for each of these categories of readers. 
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Historische Probleme in Nordost-Neuguinea. CARL A. ScuMitz. (Studien zur Kultur- 
kunde, Band XVI.) Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1960. viii, 441 pp., bibli- 
ography, 9 charts, 43 figures, map. 32,-DM. 

Reviewed by THEODORE SCHWARTZ, National Autonomous University of Mexico 

The author considers this book as primarily a historical treatise. Its most immediate 
aim is to distinguish the ‘“‘basic cultures” among their many, more or less mixed, local 
manifestations in the Huon Peninsula of Northeastern New Guinea. Three such 
grundkulturen are sorted out, described, and placed in relative chronological order. Two 
of these are said to be pre-Austronesian; the third is Austronesian-Melanesian. 

The author attempts to bring the Kulturkreislehre up to date, correcting the defects 
which earlier critics established. An important improvement is the recognition of 
independent spread of racial types, language, and nonlinguistic parts of culture, and 
that historical relations might be most securely reflected in linguistic subgroupings. 
Further, he explicitly builds a functionalist emphasis into those constructed trait 
assemblages which he calls the basic cultures. His treatment of religion, integrating 
generalized mythic themes with economy and social structure, may be taken as an 
example of the European “culture morphology school” of comparative religion. 

The defects of the book are numerous. In spite of the admitted dependence upon 
linguistic criteria, the section on linguistic subgrouping is the book’s weakest. Here the 
methodology is neither up to date nor adequate. The author switches from an over- 
used, doubtful criterion of prefix vs. suffix conjugation, to insufficiently demonstrated 
vocabulary comparisons as they best fit his over-all picture of the three cultures. 
Antique assumptions carried on from the Kulturkreislehre and beyond, frequently 
infiltrate functional inferences so that, for example, culture A, which, like B and C, 
centers on planting, has its major religious and social features linked to an inferred 


hunting past because patricentric organization and mythic themes do not go with 


planting. 

The author draws on a large corpus of factual data from his own field work as 
well as from the literature. His distributional maps are of value. The utility and 
interest of the work is lessened but not negated because its results cannot be taken as 
definitive. This reviewer doubts the non-Austronesian origins of much of Culture B 
regardless of how its dialects are ultimately classified. The features reported are widely 
spread throughout Melanesia in close association with Culture C. It may always be 
necessary to test cultural subgroupings beyond the area on which the study focuses. 

This monograph will be of interest to specialists in the New Guinea-Melanesian 
area, to students of theory and method of historical reconstruction of nonliterate 
cultures, and to those concerned with the relation of religion and myth to socioeconomic 
structure. Its 19 page English summary provides an admirably concise, yet substan- 
tive, essence of the German text. 


Bali: Studies in Life, Thought and Ritual. H. J. FRANKEN and others. (Selected Studies 
on Indonesia by Dutch Scholars, Volume 5.) The Hague: W. Van Hoeve Ltd., 1960. 
xiv, 434 pp., bibliography, 7 figures, glossary, index, 4 maps (including end map), 
notes, 8 tables. n.p. 

Reviewed by MARGARET MEAD, American Museum of Natural History 
Seldom has anthropology been the beneficiary of a more gracious gesture from one 


group of scholars to another than in this carefully selected and beautifully edited 
volume which makes available in English a sample of Netherlands Balinese scholar- 
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ship. There are careful biographical notes on each author, a highly useful compact 
introduction by J. L. Swellengrebel (a missionary linguist with prewar and postwar 
Balinese experience), maps and diagrams, a glossary, bibliography, and index, all de- 
signed to help those who have never been in Bali find their way through the com- 
plexities. 

The book falls into two parts: special articles, each one complete in itself: by R. 
Goris, who has been resident in Bali for many years; C. J. Grader, once a member of the 
Netherlands Administration in Bali; a short article of the same sort by E. V. Korn; and 
a condensation of the unique monograph on the village of Ténganan by Korn, based on 
work begun in 1917 and carried on at intervals up to 1934. The inclusion of this con- 
densation adds substance and continuity to the varied shorter chapters: four by Goris, 
“The Religious Character of the Village Community,” “The Temple System,” “‘Holi- 
days and Holy Days,” and “The Position of the Blacksmiths”; three by Grader, “The 
State Temples of Méngwi,” ‘““‘Pémayun Temple of the Banjar of Tégal,” “‘The Irriga- 
tion System in the Region of Jémbrana”’; one by H. J. Franken, who went to Bali as a 
Protestant missionary in 1943, ““The Festival of Jayaprana at Kaliangét’’—an account 
of a typically Balinese form of a nativistic cult involving the cremation and deification 
of a long dead martyred hero; and ‘‘The Consecration of a Priest” by E. V. Korn, who, 
in addition to his classic monograph on Ténganan, is also the author of a classic work on 


Balinese law. 

In assembling the book, the editors had access to the work on Bali by American and 
English investigators, except the recent important work of C. and H. Geertz. These 
nvestigations, by Bateson, Belo, Covarrubias, de Zoete, McPhee, Mead, Spies, are 
drawn upon sparingly but percipiently, in a book which is primarily designed to present 
an adequate sample of Netherlands scholarship, which differs so markedly from the 


interests of those of us who have studied living Balinese culture, either for its intrinsic 
interest, or for the light that it throws on scientific problems of esthetics, religion, 
psychology, etc. This group of Netherlands writers are primarily historical scholars, 
working actively within a living context, attending feasts, interviewing priests, trans- 
iting lontars (palm leaf books), measuring, diagramming, checking the vocabulary of 
ne set of sacred usages against the vast background of comparative philology of Van 
len Tuuk’s Woordenboek (Kawi, Balinese-Dutch Dictionary), 1897-1912, comparing 
Balinese forms with Javanese forms. The living context is studied to throw light upon 
the past, the similarities and discrepancies among a set of temples are analyzed in terms 
of the historical contacts between Java and Bali, or the history of relationships between 
the ancient Indonesian usages of the Bali Aga villages and the historical overlay of 
Bali Hindu. 

Where those of us who have worked in English have been interested in the past as it 
vas embodied in the present, in, for example, the implications for character formation 
tr esthetic styles of a vast body of ritual which is not understood by those who practice 
tand can only be rationalized by comparative study of many ritual practices all over 
Bali, these scholars concentrate on bringing together a sufficient body of comparative 
material to explain any given practice, shape of an altar, type of offering, as being once 
‘unctionally and intelligibly related to the method of establishing daughter villages, 
'ganizing irrigation societies, or presenting a community front against the invasion of 
Bali-Hindu practices. It is as if present day Bali were to be seen as a group of children 

ho had spilled an enormous jigsaw puzzle upon the floor; by a careful study of the 
pieces, and an eye to the way in which the children are themselves handling the pieces, 
‘he puzzle is put together again, at least in many respects, as we learn under what 
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circumstances, at what period, customs which now appear quite meaningless grew to 
support the power of a prince or deal with divided legal authority. History for these 
scholars is always in the making, but it is the historical relationships that count. 
Because Bali is such a conglomerate of fragmented custom that the wholeness of the 
culture must be seen as island-wide, and a function of the myriads of heavily sanctioned 
but hardly understood ritual acts and practices, the apparent difference between a 
functional and scientific or contemporaneously esthetic approach on the part of the 
English speaking anthropologists and the historical scholarship of the Netherlanders is 
no barrier to a genuine complementation between our work and theirs. All of them have 
spent many years in Bali, working within the rigorous standards of research set up by 
the University of Leiden, skilled in the use of text and vocabulary. The book is in- 
credibly valuable to us. For anyone who has not been on Bali, or has not already ab- 
sorbed most of the written and visual material available in English, including Goris’ 
beautiful, recent, illustrated volume, Bali, the method of presentation is almost as 
difficult as beginning field work in Bali, as it presumes the immediate reality of a very 
large number of Balinese words and a visualization of temples, processions, and offerings 
which the book does not provide. To tap its riches, I recommend an intensive look at 
the published visual material and the construction and memorization of the ritual 


vocabulary as one goes along. 


Studies on Asia, 1960. RoBert K. Sakat (Ed.) Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 
1960. ix, 97 pp., chapter notes, figures. $4.00 (cloth), $3.00 (paper). 
Reviewed by Cora Du Bots, Harvard University 


This small volume contains eight brief and heterogeneous papers selected from the 
Eighth Conference on Asian Affairs held at the University of Illinois in October, 1959. 
Professor C. Northcote Parkinson’s introductory article, ‘‘The Rennaissance of Asia,” 
is a series of penetrating yet light-hearted and debatable generalities. It is followed by 
Professor Gupta’s minor historical note, ‘Indian Response to Early Western Contacts 
in Bengal, 1650-1756,” which gives glimpses of the distaste with which Europeans in 
India were viewed at that time. Nathan Talbot’s “‘T’an Ssu-t’ung and the Ether” is 
another minor historic note. There are also two articles by economists, M. Bronfen- 
brenner’s ‘‘Notes on the Productivity Campaign in Japan” and Yuan-Li Wu’s “Re- 
ported Increases in Labor Productivity in Communist China.” Robert S. Goralski 
writes briefly of ‘‘Radio Broadcasting in Asia and the ‘Voice of America’.”’ 

The only reason for reviewing these essays in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST is the 
excellent analysis by Charles Kaut of “Process and Social Structure in a Philippine 
Lowland Settlement” and R. E. Down’s descriptive summary of ““A Rural Community 
in Kelantan, Malaya: A Brief Account of its Socio-Economic Organization and Re- 
gional Setting.’’ Despite some interesting similarities between the two articles, Pro- 
fessor Kaut’s seems the richer in detail and the sharper in analysis. He traces 80 years 0! 
change in a Tagalog settlement on Manila Bay. He weaves together persuasively the 
interrelationship between agriculture, demography, social organization, and especially 
the shift in emphasis from affiliations based on kinship to those based on proximity. 
he role of leadership, the down-reach of macrosocial forces emanating from Manila, 
the cohesive function for the community of a cult built around a miraculous image ot 
Christ discovered at the turn of the century, further indicate the richness of the ma- 
terials brought to bear in Kaut’s discussion of change. He concludes, ‘‘There seems t 


be no reason why adaption to modern technology should require a complete break with 
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the underlying social concepts of this or any other Asian society. Kapitangan has been 
steadily moving from peasant isolation to involvement in a modern nation” (p. 35). 
Whether or not Kaut’s sanguine extrapolation for the future and its sweeping extension 
to other Asian societies are valid, we await a full report on the materials—here given 
only summarily—with the greatest interest. It promises to be a first-rate, broadly-based 
analysis of sociocultural change in a Southeast Asian community. It is an important 
and much needed investigation that may provide useful comparative data for similar 
studies in other culture areas. If Down’s final report is as interesting as Kaut’s pre- 
liminary one, Southeast Asian studies will be much enriched. 


Rural China: Imperial Control in the Nineteenth Century. KUNG-CHUAN Hs1ao. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1960. xiv, 783 pp., 3 appendices, bibliography, 1 
figure, index, notes, 34 tables. $9.75. 

_ Reviewed by G. WILLIAM SKINNER, Cornell University 


As a compilation of ordered data, Dr. Hsiao’s monograph surpasses any other West- 
ern-language study in its value to ethnographers working on late traditional China. 
Readers unfamiliar with the magniiude, form, scope, and diversity of premodern 
China’s written record can barely begin to appreciate Dr. Hsiao’s effort and achieve- 
ment. There are available to the scholar who can use them literally thousands of printed 
volumes containing detailed material directly relevant to the culture, social structure, 
and external relations of villages in late traditional China. Dr. Hsiao has utilized ap- 
proximately 140 multivolumed local gazetteers from every region of China proper, 
some 25 “clan books’? (volumes recording the history, mythology, genealogy, and 
regulations of a lineage or lineage aggregate), a wide selection of official government 
documents, most of the major Chinese historical works relevant to the late Ch’ing 
period, and scores of other Chinese primary and secondary sources. He has also ex- 
ploited a major portion of the relevant literature in Western languages. His book is con- 
structed of the myriad bits and pieces gleaned from these voluminous sources and, 
while informed readers may dispute the wisdom of including this or that passage, few 
vould presume to deny that the result is an extraordinarily rich mélange of fascinating 
ind important materials—materials of perhaps greater interest to the anthropologist 
than to the traditional sinologue or political scientist. 

Rural China is broader than its subtitle might suggest. The core of the book is 
ndeed concerned with imperial control of rural society, and separate chapters are 
devoted to police control, ideological control, and the control functions of the fiscal 
system and of institutions for famine relief. But in the two introductory and the five 
concluding chapters, the subject matter ranges far beyond control itself. The author 
concerns himself with nothing less than the nature of the social and political order in 
tural China. Tucked away in misleadingly titled chapters is an unparalleled body of 
lescriptive data about the Chinese village. For the rest, the book is an elaborate gloss 
n the text that the village is not an island unto itself. Intervillage cooperative activities 
ire here described in greater detail than in any other source. The village’s relations 

ith rural markets, towns, and urban economic centers are adequately covered, and the 
village’s multiform relations with the bureaucracy and with other agents of state power 
ire exhaustively described and dissected. Hsiao provides solid documentation for many 
: Wittfogelian thesis concerning autonomous centers of power. He shows, for instance, 
that while the state was benevolently tolerant of localized lineages it sternly opposed 
the organization of same-surname lineage aggregates; and that the state’s laissez-faire 
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policy concerning the temple-centered popular religion changed to firm suppression 
whenever local sects were organized into larger religious movements. In fact, there 
are data here which throw light—and cast doubt—not only on Wittfogel’s many 
faceted theory, but on the whole range of hypotheses concerning peasantries and the 
peasant community, the folk-urban continuum, and the relation of the little to the 
great tradition in premodern complex societies. With this book in hand, the anthropolo- 
gist can for the first time reliably classify the Chinese case in undertaking a variety of 
cross-cultural tests. 

For bringing all this empirical data to Western scholars in impeccably documented 
form, Dr. Hsiao places us greatly in his debt. But good data alone do not make a good 
book, and a responsible reviewer cannot avoid expressing disappointment with the final 
product of the author’s prodigious effort. His monograph is an obvious candidate for 
Human Relations Area Files processing—and not only because of its valuable content. 
Since the book was constructed almost entirely of factual tidbits and translated pass- 
ages extracted from primary sources—all nicely classified and cross-filed according to 
subject matter—it can easily be reduced to file cards again with little loss. In fact, the 
HRAF treatment would put Dr. Hsiao’s material in a form somewhat more usable than 
his book, which is indexed in an entirely inadequate fashion. HRAF processing would 
also weed out the hundreds of stereotyped transitions and connecting phrases which 
serve as string for Dr. Hsiao’s ten-thousand-gem necklace, along with the outright 
repetitions. (In one instance, a quotation of over 200 words is served up twice within 
60 pages.) It would appear that the author could not bring himself to omit a single item 
of those collected, whether its inclusion enhanced or deadened the argumentation. The 
result is a boring tome of forbidding aspect and proportion. 

It may be that the book’s dullness is attributable to a deeper failing: a strangely 
shallow commitment of the author’s intellect, an unwillingness to carry an intellectual 
quest beyond the first step, a dilettante’s approach to historical cause and effect. It is as 
if Dr. Hsiao, obviously a competent sinological scholar with a nimble mind, wrote this 
volume on assignment—as a task which had to be carried through even though his 
heart was not in it. How else can one explain the simpleminded level of conclusions 
like this one (p. 500): “‘This discussion [of 15 pages], it is hoped, has justified the con- 
clusion that the influx of Westerners and Western civilization contributed to the tur- 
moils of the nineteenth century . . . ’’? Or of tautologies like this one (p. 678): ‘When, 
as in the past century, the general historical circumstances which had previously favored 
the development and existence of clan organizations gradually disappeared and were 
replaced by a different set of circumstances, the opportunity for clans to survive or to 
revive themselves was steadily reduced’’? 

Dr. Hsiao is, in fact, very much attuned to “general historical circumstances.” He 
continually stresses their importance and not infrequently seems to reify them into 
causal agents: “Historical circumstances . . . introduced changes in the Ch’ing system” 
(p. 202). Has the author really set himself the sterile task of explaining history in terms 
of unspecified “historical circumstances”? Rather it appears from context that he knows 
no better way to express the thought that change in one aspect of culture inevitably 
ramifies throughout the other aspects by virtue of interrelatedness. When he attributes 
an observed change to historical circumstances, he apparently means that the change in 
question is a repercussion of complicated and interrelated developments in other sectors 
of the society-economy-polity. 

Beyond that the author will not go. He is studying a dynamic situation, and every- 
thing he sees is turning to dust. Change is all about him, and it is all decline, degenera- 
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tion, deterioration, degradation, devolution, and decay. Part of this picture is doubtless 
real, for China in the 19th century was moving into the final stages of a “normal” 
dynastic cycle and was at the same time subject to forces from the outside which even- 
tually subverted the entire imperial order, cycles and all. One can therefore hardly 
treat sociocultural change in 19th century rural China without facing up to the proc- 
esses and mechanisms of the dynastic cycle on the one hand and of Westernization on 
the other, and these analyses the author never makes. 

Part of Dr. Hsiao’s picture of decline, however, is almost certainly spurious. The 
traditional Chinese view is that the golden age lies in the past rather than the future, 
and that history can provide all the lessons appropriate to any present. Consequently, 
it was culturally patterned behavior of the Chinese scholar to let his criticism of a 
phenomenon take the form of an unfavorable comparison with the rosier past—be it 
the preceding generation, the 18th century, the Ming dynasty, or on back to the 
mythological past of Yao and Shun. Every scholar-commentator on the local scene is 
thus a petty prophet of doom. Unfortunately Dr. Hsiao laps up their words without 
reservation. 

A second patterned feature of Chinese intellectual life—the penchant for denigra- 
tion as a prelude to reform and regeneration—must surely account for another portion 
of the pessimism in Dr. Hsiao’s original sources. This feature is from all indications 
an especially perduring cultural characteristic of the Chinese, for it is as evident in 
the Communist regime as in the imperial bureaucracy. The yamen clerk addressing 
the district magistrate, the official memorializing the emperor, and indeed the emperor 
in an edict to his ministers—like today’s cadre addressing the commune leader, the 
local Party leader addressing the Central Committee, and Liu-Shao-ch’i in a directive 
to the Party—all habitually prefaced recommendations or directives with a bleak 
lescription of the present state of affairs—a description full of hyperbole and misrepre- 
sentation; and all this was done to the end of making the proposed reform seem the 
more desirable and necessary. The extreme example was thus more effective than the 
typical, the overstatement preferable to a reasoned summary. Thus did a governor 
{ Kiangsu write: “At present the educational officials are not only useless but also 
iarmful...”’ and continue at great length to generalize from the worst culprit ever 

) serve as educational commissioner to the whole category. Thus did an imperial edict 
afew years later assert categorically that “educational officers in the provinces... 
concern themselves solely with demanding gifts from the scholars” (pp. 248-49). Inso- 
iar as Dr. Hsiao relies on memorials, edicts, and other action-directed documents, 
things can only seem to him blacker than they really were. To no minor extent, then, 
ne suspects that Dr. Hsiao has been taken in by his sources in much the same way that 
many a contemporary analyst is taken in by Chinese Communist sources. The docu- 
ments produced by the regime in both cases blackened reality to the end of self-correc- 
tion. Let the student of “culture at a distance”’ beware. 

Happily, Dr. Hsiao fares better with sociological than with historical analysis. He 
manifests in good measure the sociological insight which seems so often to flow from 
4 classical Chinese education—as a result perhaps of being steeped in a traditional 
‘isdom emphasizing interpersonal relations and social ethics. Hsiao’s analysis of 
Chinese religion, for instance, is of a piece with the sage words of the 19th century 
‘cholar he quotes (p. 630): “Sacrifices offered to the gods who ward off calamities and 
‘isasters ... are calculated to follow the direction of the people’s desires, and they 

nstitute one of the methods of governance.”’ Hsiao has a feel for the function of every 
‘evice in the imperial arsenal of control measures. He has the perspicacity to correct 
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one of Fei Hsiao-t’ung’s more unfortunate statements about the Chinese lineage (p, 
330) and to improve on the formulation of “‘gentry” recently laid down by Chang 
Chung-li (p. 574, note 11). It is unfortunately true that just as Dr. Hsiao shares the 
sociological insight of the traditional scholar, so too does he manifest their traditional] 
biases in interpreting what he sees among the masses—“‘superstitious zeal” and “crude 
polytheism,” for instance. But if his sociological analyses are not always perfect and 
are seldom expressed in sophisticated language, a good many of them harbor insightful 
hypotheses deserving further attention, and not a few are squarely on target. 

The verdict, then, which we could with some professional conceit pronounce on 
Rural China, is that it is remarkably good for a nonanthropologist. But we might 
well go on to ask why it is that no anthropologist has yet exploited the materials used 
by Dr. Hsiao. Why is it that the most extensive peasantry in the world and the best 
documented premodern complex society known to history are largely ignored by 
anthropological scholarship? Why is it that basic anthropological questions of the kind, 
long since answered for the Nuer and the Navaho, have barely been posed for pre- 
Communist—much less for contemporary—Chinese society? These are not idle ques- 
tions, for in ignoring China anthropologists leave out of account a substantial propor- 
tion of mankind and a unique record of human experience. If Dr. Hsiao’s book were to 
do no more than demonstrate the anthropological potential of the Chinese record and 
suggest its momentous intellectual challenge, it will have served us well. 


Political Leadership among Swat Pathans. FREDRIK BARTH. (London School of Eco- 
nomics, Monographs on Social Anthropology, Number 19.) New York: The Human- 
ities Press, 1959. 143 pp., bibliography, 8 figures, index. $5.00. 

Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, American University 


The Pathans are Afghans, Pashto speakers living in the Pakistan-Afghanistan 
border area. The Swat Pathans live in Pakistan territory. Concern with the problem o/ 
political organization and leadership among them is necessary both for the understand- 
ing of Pathan society and of life in this part of the world. The Swat Pathans are the 
numerically and politically dominant population of the Swat valley. They are some two- 
fifths of a larger whole, the Yusufzai tribe, who number about 1,000,000 and live in 
Swat and adjacent districts. The term tribe is generally applied in southwest Asia to a 
political and consanguineal entity immersed in a larger whole, but which regards itseli 
as a unit apart from the whole in which it is immersed. 

Barth’s treatment of the political organization, based on field work in 1954, is built 
around the constitution of authority and of corporate bodies out of sets of personal re- 
lations. The first two chapters set forth the problem of the book, and the general ecology 
and ethnology of the area. Chapters 3 and 4 deal with the social organization of the 
people: underlying frameworks of caste, consanguinity, neighborhood, and affinity. 
Chapters 5-9 deal with political organization: inequality and authority, land tenure 
and political relations, chiefs, saints, alliances and blocs. Chapter 10 is a brief political 
history of Swat. Aiter a concluding chapter, there are appended cases of blood feuds. 

The book is well-balanced, and the cultural context of the descriptions is clear. Al- 
though it is all too brief, a sense of the area, the people, and the problem is provided 
The focus is on a “theoretical” problem, eschewing the current political scene. However, 
I suggest that the larger issue, the situation of the Yusufzai of Swat in the Pathan social 
and political system, in Pakistan, and in Afghanistan-Pakistan relationships, is 2 
mighty topic, relevant to the book and important for theoretical ends despite its prac- 
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tical side. The existence of tribal enclaves throughout southwest Asia calls for our atten- 
tion and most careful analysis, for much political time and energy is devoted to this 
issue in that part of the world. This is so in part because it is usually unmentioned. 
Since the relations between the central authority and the tribal enclaves within the 
larger political body are of great antiquity and of wide distribution today, many prob- 
lems, both theoretical and applied, remain to be studied. But the investigation of this 
problem area is a step beyond Barth’s precise, reliable, and well-formulated under- 


taking. 


A Bibliography of Indology (Enumerating Basic Publications on All Aspects of Indian 
Culture). J. M. KANITKAR (Compiler). Edited, Revised and Enlarged by D. L. 
BANERJEE and A. K. Onpepar. (Indian Anthropology, Vol. 1.) Calcutta: Govern- 
ment of India National Library, 1960. xi, 290 pp., indices. 5 Rs. or 8 Sh. 


Reviewed by Joun M. Ecuots, Cornell University 


This is the first in a series of contemplated volumes, the purpose of which is to pro- 
vide bibliographies of basic publications on various aspects of Indian culture. Originat- 
ing as a mimeographed list of 1,387 entries in 1951, the expanded and published version 
under review contains 2,067 entries arranged geographically under ten regions as fol- 
lows: North-West, North, Sub-Himalayan, Indus Plain, Rajasthan (including Kathia- 
war and Gujerat), Gangetic Plain, Brahmaputra Valley, Plateau of Peninsular India, 
East Coast, West Coast, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and India. Under India will be 
found more general works dealing with a number of topics, including art, history, reli- 
gion, social organization, and others. The list of entries concludes with an author index 
and a separate subject index, both of which greatly increase the usefulness of the book. 

Approximately one half (1,004) of the entries have some annotation, frequently ex- 
tensive. 

According to the compiler, a very large number of the items listed here are in the 
National Library of Calcutta, but many other Indian libraries were searched, and the 
major existing bibliographies such as those of Fiirer-Haimendorf, Mandelbaum, and 
Grierson, for example, have been utilized in bringing this basic bibliography together. 

\s with any selective, but fairly comprehensive, bibliography the specialist will 
probably find surprising inclusions and omissions. On the whole, the work appears to be 
: useful compilation and merits inspection by all anthropologists on India. Scholars 
rill be looking forward eagerly to the other two which have already been announced as 
n the press: Vol. 2, Indian Botany, and Vol. 3, Bengali Language and Literature (Early 
Period). 


laos: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. FRANK M. LEBaAR and ADRIENNE SUDDARD 
Eds.) (Survey of World Cultures, No. 8.) New Haven, Connecticut: Human Rela- 
tions Area Files Press, 1960. 294 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, index, 6 plates, 17 

tables. $6.50. 
Reviewed by K. G. Izikow112z, Etnografiska Museet, Goteborg 


\ book on Laos has now appeared in that excellent series, The Survey of World 
ultures, published by the Human Relations Area Files. The handbooks on this region 
‘ve, so far, been in French and are mostly fairly old. This work is, I believe, the first 
e published in English and, moreover, it is up-to-date. 

When writing a survey of a people or a country, there are several possible ways of 
resentation. One of these would be to describe the social structure and culture of differ- 
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ent population groups separately, and then to enlarge, perhaps, on the more dominant 
ones. This treatment would perhaps most appeal to anthropologists. To be able to pub- 
lish such a work, however, it is necessary for the country in question to be well investi- 
gated at least with regard to representative sampling. This is far from the case where 
Laos is concerned. Especially from an anthropological point of view, this country is 
waiting for thorough field work. In a survey intending to give an introduction to Laos 
summarizing the political and economic situation of the country, it is perhaps right to 
consider the dominant population group, the Laotians, and to describe mainly their 
institutions and activities. 

This method, however, is likely to give a false impression because one may neglect 
the importance of other population groups. The description given in this book gives one 
the impression of dealing mainly with the southern Laotians, who are, no doubt, the 
most numerous and from a political point of view the most important group. They are 
mainly farmers, although the big towns and communities are also to be found in South 
Laos. Furthermore, the southern Laotians have had the most contact with the French 
and with people from other countries. Northern Laos was rather isolated until 1936 
when the route over the Annamese mountain range (Route de la Reine Astrid) connect- 
ing Vinh with Xieng-Khoang on the Tran-Ninh plateau (Plaine des Jarres) and Luang- 
phrabang was opened. 

Though the Laotians living in the northern part of this long country which lies along 
the Mekong River are farmers, the farming here is often simple swidden cultivation in 
contrast to the irrigated rice fields on the Southern Plains. The main occupation of the 
northern Laotians, however, is the trading of products coming down the Mekong trib- 
utaries from the mountain tribes. The main Laotian villages are thus situated at the 
mouths of these tributaries, certainly for commercially strategic reasons. 

Laotian settlement is mainly concentrated on the Mekong. The remaining area of 
Laos is inhabited by various tribes, speaking many different languages, dispersed in 
forest-clad mountain regions. They usually lead a very isolated life and there are few 
easily recognized paths leading to their habitations. These tribes are mentioned and 
glimpses of their life are given, but in my opinion there is a disproportionate amount of 
space given in this book to the highly developed Laotians and little to the primitive 
mountain tribes. Although these tribes are not of great political importance, it would 
have been desirable to know a little more about them in a book treating the whole of 
Laos. And it might be mentioned here that very little is known about the social struc- 
ture of the Laotians proper. 

After surveying the history of the region, its geography, population, etc., the au- 
thors provide an account of Laotian religion, social organization, education, aesthetic 
life, and values. Some information on the contemporary scene is added. There are also 
chapters on mass media, foreign politics, economy, and public health. 

In short, this book affords an excellent introduction to Laos. Those who wish to go 


further are assisted by a good bibliography. 


Leadership and Power in the Chinese Community in Thailand. G. WILLIAM SKINNER. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958. xvii, 363 pp., appendices, 9 charts, 41 tables. 
$6.50. 

Reviewed by BARBARA E. Warp, Birkbeck College, University of London 
This admirable book is Dr. Skinner’s second volume on the Chinese sector 0! 
Thailand society. The first, Chinese Society in Thailand, provided us with a historical 
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analysis which showed how for a long period Chinese immigrants were free to assimilate 
completely to Thai culture until, in the second and third decades of the 20th century, 
the rise of nationalism in both China and Thailand made this much more difficult. 
Today, Chinese in Thailand find resistances to assimilation stemming not only from the 
decreased tolerance of the Thais but also from the increase in their own internal reserva- 
tions. However, it seems that unlike some other peoples in Southeast Asia the Thais do 
still allow the possibility of assimilation, and many Chinese do in fact move with ease in 
both the Chinese and the Thai sectors of society in, say, Bangkok. 

In this second book, Dr. Skinner shifts to a synchronic approach. Taking the Thai 
capital for the center of his inquiry—and rightly, for Bangkok is far and away the most 
important Thai center of Chinese immigration considering both the numbers of Chinese 
settled there and the preeminence of Bangkok leadership over the Chinese in the 
country at large—Dr. Skinner first made a list of Chinese occupying the highest posi- 
tions in business and in associations. This first list, numbering 285 names in all, was 
then submitted to a three-stage evaluation by three separate panels of “judges.” The 
judges comprised about 90 individuals “roughly representative of the more knowledge- 
able section of the Chinese middle class” and carefully selected in order to avoid bias 
irom known strong political partisanship, or shared speech (Chinese dialect) group 
membership. They were asked to check all ‘the most important, most prominent and 
widely recognised”’ leaders of the Chinese community, picking out the top ten especially 
ind also marking those they considered to be of second rank importance. Altogether, 
135 men were selected, nearly all of whom were interviewed by Dr. Skinner personally 
in 1952. In 1955 he was able to make a second, similar study. 

Personal interviews—in the conduct of which Dr. Skinner acknowledges very grace- 
fully the invaluable help and meticulous diligence of his research assistant, Mr. James 
lr. Peng—were supplemented by four other sources of information: a complete survey of 


the Bangkok Chinese press for the whole of 1952, and a series of three assessments by 
‘competent judges” of the wealth, “‘self-madeness,” and political affiliations of the 135 


chosen men. 
lhe material gathered in this way is presented in considerable detail and with great 
icidity. The leaders are predominantly China-born and the sons of businessmen. About 
/) percent are described as having been “self-made from scratch,” that is, they began 
ith little or no capital or assistance from kin, and could “count only on their wits, 
their hands and their luck”; just over 40 percent are described as “self-made” in that 
they had very humble beginnings, but had some push from family or kin behind them; 
and 39 percent had a good start already at the beginning or even simply stepped into 
their present positions as going concerns inherited from their fathers. In view of some of 
the popular myths about the poverty stricken origins of all wealthy and powerful Over- 
seas Chinese, these figures are interesting indeed. Of equal interest at this kind of level 
‘the information about the source of wealth (almost always traceable to Thailand) and 
the coincidence of wealth and leadership (only 10 percent were adjudged to be “not 
really wealthy’’). It is in accordance with evidence from elsewhere in the Nan Yang that 
there should turn out to be in Thailand also a disproportionate preponderance oi 
vealth in the Teochiu and Hokkien groups, and it will not come as a surprise to students 
irom other areas that Teochiu is the lingua franca, though Thai, Mandarin, and English 
ire all of considerable importance. 
Information of this nature, together with other interesting and significant facts 
about the men and their past, is set out in Chapter 2 which concludes with eleven “case- 
ustories” chosen to illustrate different points. These add depth and color to the statis- 
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tical analysis, and at the same time give (as the writer intended) a fairly accurate im- 
pression of Bangkok’s Chinese leaders. They are well written, essentially alive, and 
convey absolute authenticity. 

The subsequent chapters contain the meat of the book: Dr. Skinner’s analysis of the 
bases of influence and power, the political nature of this leadership, its connections with 
economic power, and its interlocking structure. It is in connection with the last of 
these, in a chapter (Chapter 6) entitled “Control and the Inner Circle,” that Dr. 
Skinner produces the diagrams which are a feature of both his analysis and his presenta- 
tion. Having made the point that in Thailand Chinese business and political structures 
‘“‘when defined in terms of leader positions are not only interdependent but inseparable,” 
he proceeds to document it in a series of charts which demonstrate how both corpora- 
tions and Chinese associations in Bangkok are united by virtue of having common ofii- 
cers. It is a situation well known already from other areas (see, for example, T’ien Ju- 
K’ang’s description of Chinese leadership in his study of The Chinese in Sarawak pub- 
lished in 1954) but nowhere has it been examined in such detail or presented with such 
clarity. The method of diagramming,'which is also and primarily a method of structural 
analysis, is described in detail in Appendix 5 (pp. 337-46) to which readers of this re- 
view are referred. It is, clearly, a method which can, theoretically at least, be used to 
analyze almost any kind of relationships within a definable social group provided that 
they are relationships that can be expressed in quantitative terms. To a reviewer un- 
versed in statistical and mathematical methods of analysis, but reasonably well ac- 
quainted with Chinese Overseas societies and with the study of interlocking relation- 
ship structures at the descriptive level, it seems full of promise. 

The last three chapters of the book treat respectively of assimilation to Thai culture 
and society, stability and change over the three years which intervened between the two 
stages of the study, and some of the trends in Chinese and Thai national politics which 
affect and are likely to affect the structure of the Chinese community in Thailand. Dr. 
Skinner’s final sentence sums up his conclusion, which is that “the entire Chinese com- 
munity will inevitably move more rapidly toward complete assimilation to Thai 
society.” 

As I said at the outset, this isan admirable book. Such criticism as a social anthro- 
pologist who has worked in not dissimilar situations can make are few; but as Dr. Freed- 
man (writing in Pacific Affairs, September 1958, pp. 300-4) points out it would have 
been expected that an anthropologist would have used rather more direct observation, 
would have given us more “sharpness” on family and kinship matters, and paid more 
attention to religion. Dr. Skinner did not, in fact, rely upon interview results alone, but 
even so there is a tendency to be a little naive about accepting everything he was told. 
Furthermore, and again I follow Dr. Freedman here, one feels that the book is mis- 
named. The method used means that it is not, in fact, a study of Chinese leadership, or 
only indirectly so; it is, instead, a very excellent study of Chinese leaders. One of the 
most interesting minor points about Dr. Skinner’s field work is that he made no at- 
tempt to disguise himself or dress up the nature of his inquiries in any way. Prospective 
interviewees were simply told the unvarnished truth: namely, that he was studying 
Chinese leadership for Cornell University, and that the gentleman in question was 
being asked for an interview because of the recognition he had received as a leader of the 
community. And only 5 out of the 135 refused to play. This point is not picked out for 
criticism; on the contrary. Alas that such an approach does not always bring such 
favorable results! 
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Taboo: A Study of Malagasy Customs and Beliefs. JORGEN Ruup. New York: The 
Humanities Press, 1960. viii, 325 pp., 4 figures, 15 illustrations, index, map, notes, 
references. $6.50. 


Book Reviews 


Reviewed by Fay-Cooper Coe, Santa Barbara, California 


Taboo is the work of an ordained minister who spent 20 years as a missionary in 
Madagascar. Early in his service he encountered taboos, or prohibitions, which so 
governed the lives of the people about him that he felt impelled to gain knowledge of 
them as a basic requirement for dealing with the natives. The result is this volume, 
which records in much detail the author’s observations and analysis of the data. 

Malagasy taboos range from prohibitions regarding food to those surrounding the 
great crises of life. Of equal importance are the rules governing the treatment of 
travelers and visitors. Many relate to persons, others to family or tribal customary rites. 
It thus appears that even everyday affairs may be surrounded by positive as well 
as negative rules. 

The volume is not comparative; it seldom mentions the work of other observers, 
and it provides no guide lines for further investigations. Its chief value lies in factual 
statements based on intelligent and long-time observations. 


The East African High Commission and Other Regional Documents. HELEN F. CONOVER 
Compiler). (Official Publications of British East Africa, Part 1.) Washington: 
Library of Congress, 1960. viii, 67 pp., index. $.60. 


Reviewed by HERBERT S. Lewis, Columbia University 


Miss Conover and the Library of Congress have once again produced a useful 
bibliography for Africanists. This volume contains a listing of over 300 official publica- 
tions pertaining to British East Africa as a whole. The works included in this bibli- 
ography are drawn from the publications of the East Africa High Commission, other 
East African governmental offices, and the British government. These memoirs, re- 
ports, and bulletins cover a broad range of subjects, including statistics on population, 
income and wages, meteorology, hydrology, soils and crops, land tenure, laws and 
statutes, education, medical research, the publications of the East African Institute 
of Social Research, and many others. Obviously this bibliography will be of use to 
workers in many fields. 

In addition, this work will serve as an introduction to the organization and opera- 
tions of the East Africa High Commission and other governmental bureaus. Miss 
Conover includes numerous notes regarding these bureaus and warns the reader of 
changes in their organization and in the titles of publication series. She has also noted 
the location, in American libraries, of many of these less easily found items. An excel- 
lent index adds to the usefulness of this carefully compiled bibliography. 


Voodoo in Haiti, ALFRED Métravux. Translated by Huco Cuarterts. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 400 pp., bibliography, glossary, 12 illustrations, 
ndex, map, 16 plates. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Remy BASTIEN, Project 104-OAS, Mexico, D.F. 


Inevitably mentioned in any novel by a Haitian author, the subject of elaborate 
essays and of a goodly number of serious papers, as well as of whole books by either 
amateurs or esoterics, Haitian folk religion (Vodun) nevertheless has awaited a thorough 
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study which would enlarge upon the concise description and analysis provided by 
Herskovits in his classic Life in a Haitian Valley, published 23 years ago. In the in- 
terim, psychologists, musicologist, linguists, and psychiatrists have contributed to a 
deeper understanding of Vodun. What it has lost of its former “‘blood-maddened, sex- 
maddened, god-maddened” fame, celebrated by the late William Seabrook, it has 
regained in scientific respectability as a subject of research. 

Now Métraux has tried to produce a successor to the Herskovits work, and he has 
been long in preparing it. The text of the dust jacket (which suggests that the author 
has bowed to sensationalism by accepting the journalistic spelling ‘‘Voodoo,” instead 
of ““Vodun,” commonly used by English-speaking social scientists) tells us—in a some- 
what Seabrookian vein—that the author “‘. . . was able to visit many sanctuaries and 
to observe the houmfo, or congregation, in some of their most secret rites.”” Métraux 
himself removes some of this glamor when he reminds us that “It is too often assumed 
that Voodoo ceremonies are mysteries from which the profane are excluded. ; . . Any 
white visitor is usually well received. . . . Provided he is prepared to pay a few gourdes 
for the privilege of seeing an impressive spectacle, then he will be treated as a guest of 
honor... .” (p. 157). 

Undoubtedly Métraux acquired a solid knowledge of Haitian lore since his first 
visit to that country in 1941 and is highly qualified to write about it. But from the 
start he warns us that his “... work is meant for non-specialists” (p. 23). Such a 
statement coming from a veteran ethnographer raises the question: What would the 
book have been like if it were intended for the specialists (in this case, we presume, the 
professional anthropologists)? We wonder even more in noting that the topics discussed, 
the method, and even the style of Voodoo are reminiscent of traditional anthropological 
studies. 

Written with sympathy for Haiti and its plight (with a sense of humor verging in 
places on the Voltairian when dealing with the Catholic Church) Voodoo is highly 
readable and rich in data. But the uninvited specialist will find it lacking both in depth 
and in original findings, weaknesses which could have been avoided by broadening 
certain research designs. For instance, the résumé of the history and social framework 
of Vodun offers no novelty. In this field the Haitian writer, Milo Rigaud, in spite of 
his esoterism, reveals a grasp of the economic and political role of Vodun which escapes 
Métraux’s efforts. The author frequently uses the comparative method and explains 
numerous traits in terms of West African survivals, but he fails to exploit this subject 
fully, in regard, for instance, to sacred ritual numbers, food taboos, and initiation rites. 
Frequently in the book we come across the claim of some devotees that they can 
“remain several days under water” (p. 63). Métraux, who has no comment, apparently 
dismisses the matter as a “pious fraud.”” No doubt, the need for prestige and mystery 
lengthens to weeks and even to years the supposed sojourn in the world of Agwé; yet 
not a few reliable Haitians have witnessed believers walk into the sea and remain sub- 
merged for considerable time. From an anthropologist we learn that among the Wolofs 
near Saint Louis of Sénégal ‘“‘certain fishermen or ‘mol’ have the power to stay under 
water almost indefinitely.”’ Geoffrey Gorer in Africa Dances relates how a fisherman, 
at his request, dived’“‘for three quarters of an hour” and adds that ‘‘no importance is 
attached to this hereditary giit [which only] needs training to be developed”’ (Penguin 
Books edition, 1945, p. 27). Colonial sources confirm the presence of Wolofs among 
the slaves of Haiti; the matter calls for investigation. 

The chapter on the crise de possession is possibly the best of the book. There with 
consummate finesse Métraux discusses the matter of genuine and simulated posses- 
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sions which, so far, had received scant attention. However, we think that the author 
would acknowledge the neeed for further research on trance phenomena with the help 
of psychology and thorough studies of case histories. Another important contribution 
by Métraux is his highly competent discussion of the syncretic manifestations occurring 
between Vodun and Christianity. He rightly rejects the commonly accepted identifica- 
tion of African spirits and gods with Catholic saints, pointing out that, except in one 
case, no real assimilation or common identity of saints and loa exists, the exchange 
being rather one-sided, ‘“‘the saint stripped of his own personality, takes on that of the 
loa” (p. 326). But Métraux does not bring the consequences of his own valuable find- 
ing to their logical conclusion. When discussing the motives of conversion of Vodun 
believers to Protestantism he ought to have added a final one: the physical absence in 
Protestant places of worship of statues and images of saints is of no small importance 
in deciding the convert to turn his back on the dreaded loa. 

Finally, we feel that fuller historical perspective on Protestantism in Haiti, similar 
to the treatment given to Catholicism, is lacking in the book. Such delineation could 
have helped us understand better the present growth of Haitian Protestantism and 
the threat its many denominations hold for Vodun, through their recent spread among 
the peasantry. 

Before too many anthropologists come to consider Vodun as a bore, it is time to 
renew and broaden our approach to it. 


The Remaking of a Culture: Life and Education in Puerto Rico. THEODORE BRAMELD. 
With the assistance of ONA K. BRAMELD and Dominco Rosapo. Foreword by 
Oscar E, Porrata. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. xviii, 478 pp., appendi- 
ces. $7.50. 

Reviewed by ELENA PapiLtta, New York City Community Mental Health Board 


In this volume, Brameld, a noted philosopher of education, analyzes Puerto Rican 
culture in relation to current educational practices. The book is concerned with the 
symbolic meaning of culture and with such issues as building up educational curricula, 
taking into account behavioral research, ‘“‘the problem of how to enlist education in 
the processes of institutional change” (p. 19), and “the shaping of new purposes for 
education and culture . . .”’ (p. 20). The culture is analyzed in terms of three categories, 
namely, order, process, and goals. These dimensions are examined in the light of 
empirical referents obtained both from the local subcultures and from the national 
levels. The theoretical framework includes normative judgments or commitments 
derived from the author’s “philosophy of life and education” (p. 17). 

The cultural data were derived from conferences with leaders and interviews with 


“everyday citizens,” traveling (presumably observations from trips within the island), 
consultation with American anthropologists, and field studies in local communities. 
[he study borrowed from and re-examined findings reported by Julian Steward in 
People of Puerto Rico (1956). Using different theoretical frames of references, having 
different research goals, and employing different methods, the author includes two 
re-studies of communities reported by the Steward team. Questionnaires and inter- 
views with teachers, students, and parents elected by a jury of eight educators were the 
main sources of information. Individuals with important positions in government, 
finance, education, and the professions were respondents at the national level. The 
volume is encyclopedic in scope and provocative for the anthropologist because it 
raises many methodological and theoretical questions. Perhaps its main contribution 
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for the educational planner lies in the author’s lucid presentation of the need to recog- 
nize the relationships between cultural and educational goods. 


Cherokees at the Crossroads. JoHN Gutick. Chapel Hill: Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, 1960. xv, 202 pp., appendix, bibliography, 

2 figures, index, 4 maps, 16 tables. $2.00. 
Reviewed by Cuartes H. Houzincer, Franklin and Marshall College 


The Eastern Cherokee are one of the best known American Indian groups because 
of the extraordinary volume of both professional and popular literature available on 
them, and because the Qualla Boundary Reservation is located within one of the 
most tourist-trafficked areas in the United States, the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. This monograph brings up to date the picture of social organization in 
the Eastern Band which had been given in the earlier accounts of Mooney and Gilbert. 
In general outline, it could probably be most aptly described as a social survey. 

The author was director of a five-year program of studies made on the Reservation 
for the purpose of training graduate students for professional careers in the behavioral 
sciences. The program was established by a grant of the Ford Foundation to the 
Institute for Research in Social Science of the University of North Carolina. The book 
is based in the main on data collected by 10 students doing field work during the period 
1956-59. It both suffers and gains from its ultimate group origins. While it gives a 
rounded picture of reservation life in general and contains a great deal of demographic 
and ecological information, it tends to be bloodless since it carefully eschews any con- 
sideration of personalities, power structures, or other kinds of ethnographic data which 
would convey a convincing picture of everyday life. 

The first of the three sections making up the book is entitled “The Cherokee 
Reservation: Its Nature and History,”’ and capably reviews the history of the Eastern 
Band, describes the administrative structures which govern the Reservation, and 
depicts the past and present economic status of the Cherokee people. 

Particularly well done is the second major section, entitled ‘‘Contexts of Life,” 
which presents the general lineaments of social and economic organization for the 
Reservation in general, and in greater detail for the communities of Big Cove and 
Painttown. Much of the information is in useful tabular form. 

The author cites the efforts of Robert Thomas, one of the field workers, to develop 
a typology of acculturative types. These types, designated as Conservatives, General- 
ized Indians, Rural-White Indians, and Middle-Class Indians, seem to be very similar 
to those developed by the Spindlers for the Menomini if the Peyote Cult group is 
excepted. In general, it seems to be a useful framework in its application to the Eastern 
Band. 

Also developed at some length is a picture of conservative Cherokee values in 
which a Harmony Ethic is given centrality in the whole schema. This orientation is 
seen as inhibiting strongly the expression of aggression and hostility. According to 
Thomas, the Conservative “tries to maintain harmonious interpersonal relationships 
with his fellow Cherokee by avoiding giving offense on the negative side, and by giving 
of himself to his fellow Cherokee in regard to his time and his material goods on the 
positive side.” In the experience of this reviewer, there is indeed a Harmony Ethic, 
but of a much more diffuse nature than that postulated, and more aptly characterized 
as a man in nature orientation. Perhaps a Harmony Ethic did once more forcibly 
operate in the realm of interpersonal relations, but at the present time the pervasive 
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gossip patterns observable among women, the explosive release of aggression under the 
influence of alcohol, and the still-common recourse to witchcraft would seem to con- 
flict with the claim made for the effectiveness of this value. The absence of expressions 
of hostility seems to be limited to face-to-face situations, and this inhibition seems 
more easily explainable by fears rising from projected hostility than it does through the 
operation of a Harmony Ethic. 

The final section of the monograph, entitled ‘Theoretical Dimensions,” is a tortuous 
attempt to seek for an explantion for the conservative Cherokees’ retention of their 
presently nonadaptive value system. The author canvasses a variety of theories to 
explain this, ranging from “an efficient mechanism of transgenerational learning which 
has operated in the absence of any compelling external reasons for discarding . . . [it],”’ 
through Allport’s theory of the intropunitive reactions of minority groups, cognitive 
dissonance, Reich’s theory of social masochism, and Bateson’s theory of comple- 
mentary schismogenesis. The reasoning becomes extremely obscure when he suggests 
that the maintenance of an image of victimization, a failure to adopt modern sanitation, 
and financial improvidence are adaptive traits, since they reinforce the Indian image 
that the conservative Cherokee tenaciously clings to. In the face of the documented 
and readily made changes in house type, settlement pattern, religion, form of the 
jamily, and subsistence patterns, this conclusion seems hardly tenable. Nor is the 
author’s recommendation, in conclusion, that the conservative Cherokee must delib- 
erately and self-consciously modify this value system if he is to get along in the White 
world of the 20th century, likely to prove helpful. 

For those interested in the Cherokees themselves or in the American Indian gen- 
erally, Cherokees at the Crossroads is a valuable compendium of information and an 
accurate depiction of contemporary reservation conditions. 


The Assiniboines: From the Accounts of the Old Ones Told to First Boy (James Larpenteur 
Long). MICHAEL STEPHEN KENNEDY (Ed.) Drawings by WILLIAM STANDING. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1961. lxxv, 209 pp., 2 appendices, bibliography, 
index, 4 maps, 8 plates. $5.00. 

Reviewed by JoHN C. Ewers, Smithsonian Institution 


During the depression years 1939-1940 the WPA Federal Writers Project in Mon- 
tana enlisted the services of literate Indians on several reservations in that state to 
record the customs and folklore of their own people. The Assiniboines is the only one 
of these studies to appear in print. Its author, James Larpenteur Long, grandson of 
Charles Larpenteur, a fur trader-writer among the Upper Missouri tribes in the 19th 
century, is an intelligent, mixed-blood Assiniboine who has been a member of the 
fribal Council on Fort Peck Reservation. 

Long’s informants (listed on pp. Ixxi-Ixxv) were 25 survivors of the last genera- 
tion of Assiniboine men and women to have taken active part in intertribal warfare 
ind camp life in buffalo days. On the basis of his interviews with them, conducted in 
their own language, Long writes simply, clearly, and sympathetically of Assiniboine 

in the youth of these old people. To a remarkable degree this account is factual 

| objective, in the best tradition of ethnological field reporting. 

(he Assiniboine are of particular interest to students of Plains Indian culture 

use they, along with their neighbors the Plains Cree, were poorer in horses than 

nomadic tribes of the area, This poverty was repeatedly attested in the writings 
' such 19th century observers as David Thompson, Maximilian, Denig, and Kurz. 
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Long’s account of the Assiniboine provides a number of suggestions of the survival 
of pre-horse customs among these poorly mounted people—the common use of dog 
travois in camp movements (including the transportation of the aged on an ingenious 
litter suspended between two dog travois placed side by side); the relative smallness of 
Assiniboine tipis; the extensive employment of communal drives and pounds in buffalo 
hunting, and the hunting of buffalo by footmen in a variety of other ways, (including 
a previously unreported practice of young men who ran down fat, lazy buffalo in late 
summer and killed them with knives); as well as the pride young men took in their 
fleetness of foot, and the popularity of foot-racing in which the contestants’ abilities 


were publicly demonstrated and recognized. 

Long’s straightforward description of Assiniboine life in buffalo days relates many 
details not previously reported of such varied activities as hunting and trapping of small 
game, pipe-making, the induction of chiefs, the sun dance, the grass dance, and the 
practice of medicine men. The author illustrates a number of his points with short 
stories, many of them personal experiences told by his elderly informants. 

Several pen-and-ink drawings by William Standing, an able Assiniboine artist 
with a light and humorous touch, add charm to this book. An introduction by Michael 
Kennedy, Director of the Historical Society of Montana, briefly sketches Assiniboine 
history, refers to previous field studies of the tribe, and sings the praises of his favorite 
Indians in resounding superlatives. I question Kennedy’s contention that Long’s list- 
ing of the names of 33 Assiniboine bands (pp. 190-91) casts doubt upon the band 
names appearing in the writings of such 19th century observers as Lewis and Clark 
and Maximilian. As Rodnick has pointed out, Assiniboine bands were fluid organiza- 
tions. Their numbers, names, and membership changed markedly over the years. A 
mere list of band names, free-floating in time, is of limited value to either the ethnolo- 


gist or the historian. 


Indian Days on the Western Prairies. MARIUS BARBEAU. Portraits by W. LANGDON 
Krun. Design and illustrations by ARTHUR PRIcE. (Bulletin No. 163, Anthropo- 
logical Series No. 46.) Ottawa, Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources, 1960. vi, 234 pp., end pieces, frontispiece, 165 plates. $4.00. 

Reviewed by ALICE MARRIOTT, Southwest Research Associates 


In this delightful book, Dr. Barbeau has drawn on his earlier publication, Indian 
Days in Western Canada, for his introduction. He has considerably expanded this 
material, using it largely as a background of fact against which to work. 

In Indian Days on the Western Prairies, the Indians speak for themselves. After 
his introduction, Dr. Barbeau keeps his own part of the work to a minimum. He 
presents the Indians’ stories of natural and supernatural adventures as they were told 
to and recorded by him. 

The stories are supplemented and complemented by the reproductions of hide- 
paintings (some in color), ledgerbook drawings, and Indian portraits from life, the 
latter painted by W. Langdon Kihn in 1922, It is hard to say which group of illustra- 
tions is more important, for Kihn worked with an eye as sympathetic as those of the 
Indian artists whose work is used. For the student of Indian art, this is a permanent 
addition to his library. 

Material on the northern Plains area is less abundant and less easy to come by than 
information concerning the southern Plains tribes. On all scores, Indian Days on the 
Western Prairies is a publication that has been needed and needed for a long time. The 
need has now been supplied by a team of artists, with the author at its head. 
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Eskimo Childhood and Interpersonal Relationships: Nunivak Biographies and Genealo- 
gies. MARGARET Lantis. Genealogies and illustrations drawn by Epwarp G. 
SCHUMACHER. (The American Ethnological Society, Verne F. Ray, Editor.) 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1960. xv, 215 pp., appendices, bibliogra- 
phy, 7 figures, 1 map. $4.75. 

Reviewed by CHARLES C. Hucues, Cornell University 


From her extensive research among the Nunivak Island Eskimos, Margaret Lantis 
has now published 18 life stories. The principal purpose of the book is to “show the 
personal aspects of those customs that anthropologists usually describe so impersonally, 
e.g., marriage, adoption, the making of a hunter, and the child’s instruction in religion 
and social relationships.’”’ Three different field trips are involved in the background of 
the work. The initial research, in 1939-40, laid the ethnographic framework for person- 
ality studies, undertaken in 1946, when 32 Rorschach tests (and other projective ma- 
terials) and 15 life histories were gathered, in addition to “numerous” biographies. On 
a shorter field trip of a few weeks in 1956, Dr. Lantis collected data to bring up to date 
the life records obtained 10 years earlier. 

The core of the book consists of the life stories of 12 men and 6 women recorded 
in 1946. Some of these would more properly be termed “personality sketches,” and 
three are actually biographical portraits written on the basis of diverse observations 
rather than, in any sense, life histories given in the first person. The usual, though 
not consistent, format for each chapter is an introduction by the author giving some 
information about the person; the life story itself; occasionally additional comments; 
and, finally, explanatory notes either discussing ethnographic items mentioned in the 
life story or offering interpretation and clarification of incidents reported. 

The life stories themselves range considerably in length as well as in quality. The 
most extensive consists of 14 pages, while the shortest is five paragraphs long (with 
three pages of additional comment). In all, seven of the stories have two pages or less 
of text and only three have as many as eight pages. The valuable section “ten years 
later” precedes the final chapter, in which the author sets forth some “‘new generaliza- 
tions regarding the functioning of Nunivak culture.” A common theme in these gen- 
eralizations is the variability of personal experience in the midst of a common cultural 
phrasing of behavior. The first of two appendices gives results of Rorschach ratings 
on the eight individuals from whom life histories were also obtained. The final appendix 
is an impressive attempt to catalogue and diagram the genealogical relationships of 
the Nunivak Islanders, the data for which were ‘‘obtained and checked on three visits 
to the island during sixteen years.” 

While the book’s explicit goal is to give an “inside view”’ of Nunivak culture, in 
her comments and discussion on the life histories the author seems also to be attempting 
something more—exploration of Nunivak personality dynamics. By and large one does 
get the “feel” for the culture through participating in the personal experience of 
individuals as they recount details of ceremonies, family life, or hunting incidents. 
Several types of problems may be noted in regard to the book, however, if it is to be 
considered as basic data for understanding patterns of personality. An overriding 
difficulty—not unique to this work by any means—is the lack of a consistent interpre- 
tive scheme within which personality patterns are fitted. But of equal importance 
is a need for the reader to see more of the “raw” data on which many of the author’s 
interpretations rest, such as the observations of specific behavior of individuals that 
form part of a field note record. An example may be noted in this regard. In the case 
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of Richard Chappel, a shaman who suffered an accident in childhood and remained a 
cripple, the author states that this “may well have been a contracture due to conversion 
hysteria. The circumstances of the original period of contracture and the twisted posi- 
tion of the leg suggest it. Or, it may have been due to tuberculosis of the bone, not at 
all uncommon in this area which has a high tuberculosis rate, or may have been other 
organic difficulty.” There is no information given, however, with which to assess 
whether it might in fact be conversion hysteria, an important point in view of the 
author’s comments regarding the psychologically compensatory aspects of the shaman’s 
role for this man. Also disturbing is the lack of integration between the Rorschach 
results and the life stories (although the author does say that such a task is “left to 
the reader’). Further, there is no comment on some apparent contradictions between 
the two types of data. For example, in the case of Virginia Cannon, it is stated in the 
notes to the life story that she is verbally and sexually aggressive and behaves with a 
lack of realism (p. 156). In the Rorschach analysis, on the other hand, we are told 
that she does “‘not have much conflict regarding sex’’ and there is “not much evidence 
of aggression’’; further, that “‘probably relations with people are not felt as disturbing” 
and they are controlled. In addition, it is suggested that her defense against anxiety 
“might be flight into reality ... and into cheerfulness” (p. 187). In view of such dis- 
crepancies, as well as questions raised on the cross-cultural validity of the Rorschach, 
one wonders how helpful this appendix really is. 

A final point may be cited in the way of unfinished business. It is pointed out that 
in the Nunivak population of about 200 there were five cases of people who suffered 
psychiatric disorders of a serious nature—three suicides, one ‘“‘mental break,” and one 
who “appeared psychotic.”’ The author feels that this prevalence (2.5%) “‘presents a 
disturbing figure from a humanitarian point of view.’’ While such a rate is indeed 
disturbing, actually, in terms of these cases being classifiable as psychotic reactions, 
the rate is not significantly different from estimates of this type of reaction in a general 
community population in other areas of North America, including one Eskimo group. 
One has more difficulty in accepting her further conclusion, however, when she goes on 
to say that such a rate for psychiatric disorder, “in regard to culture generalization . .. 
confirms satisfactorily the statement that Nunivakers must conform and submit or 
take flight: physically, perhaps by leaving the island, or psychologically, in psychotic 
behavior or religious fantasy life.”” However, we are not given sufficient evidence that 
all of the five cases of disorder referred to are etiologically rooted in problems relating 
to conformity and deviance; nor that, even if this is the major type of psychological 
hurdle a Nunivaker must cross, there may not be numerous other individuals who have 
not resolved the problem but who express their reactions in less overt but equally 
pathological ways, such as in neurotic or psychophysiological symptoms. Current 
studies in psychiatric epidemiology indicate that these less dramatic forms of symp- 
tomatology are probably far more common in a population than hitherto suspected. 
We would have to know how much symptomatology of other types exists on Nunivak, 
and undertake more intensive personality work of the type begun so well here, before 
we would be in a position to evaluate the implicit hypothesis that unresolved con- 
formity problems are the principal etiological agents in the psychiatric disorders of 
Nunivak Island Eskimos. 

In both its intent and accomplishments the book is an important contribution to 
our knowledge of Alaskan Eskimo personality as well as culture. It gives us a series ol 
comparative cases, an approach to the clinical study of personality in a non-Western 
setting. It builds on the author’s extensive and impressive earlier work. It makes 
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Nunivak life seem much more vivid and less an ethnographic pasticcio; the author’s 
hope that ‘“‘we see not ‘The Nunivak Eskimos’ but individuals” is accomplished. And, 
finally, it contributes in one of the most vital areas still needing basic work in our 
understanding of human behavior: the reciprocation between longitudinal personality 
processes and a changing cultural milieu. 


ARCHEOLOGY 


Digging for History: Archaeological Discoveries throughout the World, 1945 to 1959. 
EDWARD Bacon. Introduction by WILLIAM FoxwELt ALBRIGHT. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1961. 318 pp., index, 58 plates. $10.00. 


Reviewed by JACQUES Borpaz, Columbia University 


Edward Bacon is the editor of-the archeological features of the Illustrated London 
News, a magazine of large circulation in which the general public and professional 
archeologists have been able to read, since 1900, comprehensive and abundantly illus- 
trated accounts of new archeological finds, usually in the words of the discoverers 
themselves. 

Mr. Bacon, drawing principally from the material published in the ILN, has given 
us in Digging for History an accurate, often very detailed, but always entertaining 
description of a large number of the most important archeological discoveries of the 
nast 15 years and has illustrated these with 58 plates of superb black and white half- 
tones. 

The volume of archeological research has been so large since the end of the last 
World War, that it would be impossible to include in a single volume all of the major 
excavations. Mr. Bacon’s selection generally favors fine arts and classical archeology at 
the expense of prehistoric archeology. Certainly the most serious ommissions occur in 
he chapter on the Americas. The New World archeologist will be startled to learn 
hat his lack of cultural roots in the American Indian past, and certain other factors, 
have perhaps provoked “curiosity without sympathy, a temptation to regard the 

ibject of one’s inquiry as ‘funny little monkey people,’ a turning of archeology into a 
mere science instead of that far richer thing, a humane art using a scientific method.” 
lhe author then goes on to describe some of the most spectacular finds made in the 
Maya area and concludes the chapter with a mention of the La Venta heads, an account 
of the excavation of medieval settlements in Greenland by C. L. Vebaek, and a com- 
pletely uncritical summary of Heyerdahl’s Aku Aku. It would have been preferable to 
have deleted this perfunctory 12 page long chapter entirely and present this volume 

what it is, essentially, a substantial and interesting account of the major archeo- 
gical discoveries in the Old World, especially in the fine arts and classical fields. 

Digging for History presents in the first 50 pages, which are devoted to European 

cology, interesting accounts of the restoration of Stonehenge and of the discovery 

inumber of Roman finds in Central Europe. Six chapters describe recent excavations 
lucted in the Mediterranean lands with particularly comprehensive sections on the 
done in the Athenian Agora, the Sperlonga Grotto, and the excavation of the 
rurian Necropolis sites north of Rome. More than 100 pages deal with archeological 
veries made in Southwest Asia, including four comprehensive chapters on Turkey 

| Iraq where the excavations of Nimrud and Hatra are discussed at length. The 
r provides also a survey of recent work in Pakistan, India, Ceylon, and Southeast 

i, lollowed by an extensive account of the salient discoveries made in Africa, in- 

ing particularly interesting sections on Nubia, Lybia, and West Africa. A short 
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chapter on Russia describing the spectacular burial mounds of Pazyric in Siberia pre- 
cedes a substantial summary of some of the information available in England on the 
archeological work done in China since 1950. 

In the course of his survey, Mr. Bacon discusses at length a number of Old World 
archeological sites and finds that will be familiar to the reader, such as the Australo- 
pithecinae sites, Jarmo, Jericho, the Dead Sea scrolls, and the Sahara rock paintings, 
We are fortunate that the author also described in this volume a wide range of archeo- 
logical activity about which information is not so readily available. This includes, for 
instance, the interesting work done in Bulgaria since the last war, the excavation of 
Mari in Syria, of Hazor in Israel, of Tchoga-Zambil in Iran, the excavations on Bahrein, 
at Buhen in Nubia, the finds of the mosaics of Qasr el-Lebia, and of the Greek bronze 
vessel of Vix in France. 

Mr. Bacon concludes with two chapters describing new archeological techniques 
such as electrical resistivity and proton magnetometer surveying, underwater archeol- 
ogy, fluorine and radiocarbon dating, etc. 

An index of about 1,000 items makes this volume a useful reference book. It is to 
be regretted that the author did not include a few maps and a bibliography including 
references to the original ILN articles. 

In conclusion, with the reservation made previously about some shortcomings that 
could easily be corrected in future editions, it can be said that Mr. Bacon has been most 
successful in presenting in an entertaining manner detailed and accurate accounts of a 
large number of recent important Old World archeological discoveries that will be read 
with great interest and pleasure by American anthropologists. 


Archeology in China. CHENG TE-x’uN. (Vol. II, Shang China.) Cambridge, England: 
W. Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1960. xxviii, 368 pp., 3 appendices, bibliography, 53 
figures, index, 4 maps, 56 plates, 7 tables. 4.4.0. 

Reviewed by KwWANG-cutn CHANG, Harvard University 


The “importance of the An-yang discoveries in prefacing known Chinese history 
with a new chapter,” to quote the title of an address given by Li Chi to the Fourth Far 
Eastern Prehistory Congress at Quezon City in 1953, cannot be exaggerated. The 
excavations undertaken by Academia Sinica in 1928-37 at An-yang, the last capital of 
the Shang Dynasty, not only furnish indisputable proof of the existence in this part of 
the world of a Bronze Age civilization once considered a myth by historian-critics, but 
furthermore present a meaningful link between history and prehistory in the Yellow 
River valley. 

The Shang dynasty culture and society as revealed by archeological materials 
excavated from An-yang prior to the war were introduced to the scholarly world of the 
West through such authoritative accounts as H. G. Creel’s Birth of China (London, 
1936) and Li Chi’s Beginnings of Chinese Civilization (Seattle, 1957). But explorations 
of Shang sites have continued, both at An-yang and elsewhere in North China, and new 
data and new interpretations have outgrown topically and geographically the scope of 
these two books. The timely appearance of Shang China, the second volume of Dr. 
Chéng Té-k’un’s projected multi-volumed series of Archeology in China, thus meets 4 
wide and urgent demand. It summarizes both the archeological findings at Shang sites 
through 1959 in a wide area of North China and the information concerning the various 
aspects of Shang civilization furnished by the study of oracle bone inscriptions. Pulling 
together a vast amount of data heretofore scattered in various publications, some known 
only to specialists, this book is enormously useful as a catalogue of findings to date and 
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as a summary of some hypotheses of major import, including some of the author’s own, 
with reference to Shang culture and history. 

Shang China thus gives the reader some general idea as to the current accomplish- 
ments of Shang archeology and the present state of knowledge of Shang culture. The 
picture of the Shang culture, as the author has rightly pointed out, “is by no means 
final,” as “field works are being actively carried out in various parts of China” (v). The 
picture is further complicated by the fact that for a synthesis of this scope, which in- 
evitably touches upon many still highly controversial subjects, debatable points are to 
be expected. To speak as an archeologist I feel that the tentative nature of some of the 
archeological sequences and many of the interpretative hypotheses, on which the 
author’s cultural historical framework is based, might have been more emphatically 
stressed lest the reader be misled into thinking that what he read in this book was all 
widely accepted knowledge. 

For example, on the Neolithic culture distribution in the Huangho and Huaiho 
valleys and the Neolithic-Shang relationship, Dr. Chéng has adopted in this book, as 
well as in the previous volume on Prehistoric China, the hypothesis of Shih Chang-ju 
propounded in Ta-lu-tsa-chih (Taipei) in 1952, before the vast amount of new findings 
in the Neolithic came to light. Reappraisals of new evidence in addition to the old 
undertaken by An Chih-min (“Shih lun Huangho liu-yii hsin-shih-ch’i-shih-tai wen- 
hua,” A’ao-ku, 1959:10), Mizuno Seiichi (‘“‘Chogaku senshi jiki kenkyu no tenbo,” 
Tohogaku Kenkyu 16:2, 1957), and the reviewer (“‘Chinese prehistory in Pacific per- 
spective,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, vol. 22, 1959) have resulted in a picture of 
Neolithic development in China that is drastically different from that of Shih Chang-ju 
and the traditional Two Culture theory. These attempts, some perhaps too recent to 
have been considered by Dr. Chéng in the present volume, seem to have provided an 
alternative, if not more plausible, interpretation in configurational terms for the Shang- 
Neolithic relationship, whereas the one adopted in this volume links the Shang exclu- 
sively with the Neolithic “Grey Pottery People” on the color of the ceramic ware alone. 
\fter its emergence, the Shang civilization probably underwent a series of develop- 
mental phases before arriving at the fluorescent stage represented by the finds at An- 
yang, phases indicated by recent discoveries at Cheng-chou, Lo-yang, Hui Hsien, and 
several other localities. These disclose a substage of the Shang culture possibly ante- 
dating the An-yang remains. On the basis of preliminary reports of these findings, Dr. 
Chéng has boldly attempted a North China-wide synchronization of the Shang strata. 
These he groups into Proto, Early, Middle, Late, and Post Shang stages, apparently 
following the scheme of the field-workers at Cheng-chou. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that this sequence is highly tentative, and that drastic revisions in the future 
will be not at all surprising as more data appear and more analytic and comparative 
work is accomplished. This being so, the pre-An-yang Shang phases of the Shang 
civilization have yet to be clearly and properly understood. Accordingly, one may feel 
that Dr. Chéng’s pronouncement that “the problem of the origin of the Shang bronze 
industry may now be considered solved”’ (p. 157) seems somewhat premature, to say 
the least. I am entirely sympathetic and essentially in accord with Dr. Chéng in seeing 
that Chinese civilization had native roots, but I am afraid that Dr. Chéng’s ostensibly 
positive statements as to the spontaneous invention in China of many new elements of 
the Shang civilization (especially the bronze metallurgy and writing) on the basis of 
still insufficient data may very well invite skepticism of his basically sound premises. 

The above examples may suffice to show that the archeology of Shang China is 
highly complicated and its many problems still intriguingly enigmatic. With this as a 
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caution, Shang China is very useful for reference purposes for specialists. The numerous 
illustrations are well organized and superbly reproduced. The bibliography is quite 
comprehensive, though it could be extended to include additional important 1959 
publications, for instance, the monograph on Cheng-chou Erh-li-kang. Some highly 
interesting topical studies, such as Amano Motonosuke’s Yintai no nogyo to shakai kozo 
(Shigaku Kenkyu 62, 1956) and Li Hsueh-chin’s Lun Yin-tai ch’in-tsu chih-tu (Shan- 
tung Ta-hsueh Wen-shih-che, 2, 1957), might also have been included. 


The Origins of Rome. RAyMOND Btocn. (Ancient Peoples and Places Series, Vol. 15.) 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 212 pp., bibliography, glossary, index, 17 
line drawings, 5 maps, notes, 60 plates. $6.50. 


Reviewed by DONALD FREEMAN Brown, Council for Old World Archaeology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Covering the period between the Bronze Age cultures constructed almost entirely 
on the basis of archeological evidence and the well documented culture of classical 
Rome, this book illustrates what can be accomplished by the combined use of several 
methods in cultural reconstruction. It should be, therefore, of more than passing interest 
to archeologists and ethnologists working in protohistoric periods in other parts of the 


world. 
Bloch’s multiple approach includes Etruscan and Roman archeology, Latin epi- 


graphy, linguistics, legendary history, and primitive religion. The resulting picture of 
the growth of Rome and its institutions is one which should stimulate those of us who 
are laboring elsewhere with analogous refractory periods and problems. The chapters 
include current ideas and new theories, the legend of the origins of Rome, Latium, and 
the site of Rome, its development from birth to the early 5th century B.C., and the 
language, law, and religion of primitive Rome. Like the other books in this series, this 
one is furnished with a selective bibliography and illustrations of high photographic 


merit. 


The Archaeology of Hamilton County, Ohio. S. F. Starr. (The Journal of the Cincinnati 
Museum of Natural History, Vol. 23, No. 1.) Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Museum 
of Natural History, June, 1960. 130 pp., bibliographies, 2 charts, 46 figures, frontis- 


piece, 4 maps. $1.35. 


Reviewed by Joun WittHort, Pennsylvania Historical 
and Museum Commission 


Archeology in the United States is beset by many difficult complications: the in- 
complete nature of earlier studies and the rapid loss of field resources are not the least of 
them. Our population pressure upon the land is now so severe that we will have no out- 
doors left in a few decades. Local archeology is a discipline with a long tradition of 
desultory research, slight popular and institutional support, and unimaginative gen- 
eralizing. Like most realms involving material culture, it has become unpopular among 
anthropologists, and competes poorly with more romantic and exotic fields of study. 
The local archeologist tills a thin soil: his intellectual gleanings are hard-earned and 
little admired. 

Yet, in our time, many of the older institutions have begun to turn their attention 
from exotic to local fields of study, away from Malayan birds, African coleoptera, 
Jivaro ethnography, and toward local ecology, historical geology, and American Indian 
archeology. Many smaller museums, formerly buried in perfectly deadly taxonomic 
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studies of exotic biology, have revised their programs to a local focus, as a result of new 
pressures from their membership and clientele. Local programs, such as the current 
activity of the Cincinnati Museum of Natural History, are based upon a broad view of 
man and nature and can relate many realms to local and familiar contexts. 

Starr’s survey is an excellent condensation of valuable data from a local area of 
vanishing resources. Most sites have been destroyed by urban expansion and indus- 
trialization. Field observations and test excavations on lost sites provide a portion of 
Starr’s data. These are correlated with the literature, notes, and specimens from earlier 
students. Starr has salvaged some extremely valuable illustrations and correlations 
from discouraging survivals. Much has perished with site destruction and with the 
deaths of earlier collectors, but an amazing amount of data has survived. New data on 
the Adena and Hopewell sites of the area, including the Turner Site, and new informa- 
tion on the roots of the Fort Ancient complexes from such sites as Turpin, are included. 
The report is concise, well written, and filled with material of interest, although perhaps 
too compacted and compressed. It is a good example of a modern local archeology, an 
expert gleaning from an important and difficult area. 


Late-Pleistocene Environments of North Pacific North America: An Elaboration of Late- 
glacial and Postglacial Climatic, Physiographic and Biotic Changes. Cavin J. 
Heusser. Forward by Henry P. HANsEN. (American Geographic Society special 
publication, No. 35.) New York: American Geographical Society under the patron- 
age of the Louise A. Boyd Publishing Fund, 1960. xxiii, 308 pp., appendices, bibli- 
ography, 49 figures, frontispiece, glossary, index, 25 plates, 10 tables. $6.00 (cloth); 
$4.00 (paper). 

Reviewed by RICHARD SHUTLER, JR., Nevada State Museum 


This study is the most comprehensive to appear on the late Pleistocene environ- 


ments of the north Pacific Coast of North America. It results from eight seasons of field 
work in the area by the author, who has also had wide experience in other areas of the 
Western Hemisphere. The area covered by this book lies along the Pacific Coast from 
northern California to Yakutak Bay, Alaska, including Kodiak Island. 

Heusser applies palynology and radiocarbon dating to the problems involved in the 
climatic, physiographic, and biotic changes of the region during the late Pleistocene. 
The author presents a clear and logical interpretation of the vegetational history as 
affected by the advances and recessions of the glacial ice over the past 15,000 years. He 
applies a well balanced approach to the problems by making use of all available lines of 
evidence, careful selection of samples, and cautious interpretation of data. 

Although this is not a report directed toward anthropologists, there is much they 
may learn from it. Anthropologists working in this area will find the information on 
environments and the positions of glacial ice essential to their understanding of man’s 
cultural development in this area. 

Briefly summarized, Heusser has defined three major intervals for the postglacial 
period on the north Pacific Coast that begins about 10,500 B. P. He postulates a cold, 
moist climate for the beginning of this period, becoming dry and warm, and returning 
to a cooler and more humid climate, which has fluctuated to the present time. Correla- 
tions of environmental change have been attempted with other parts of the world; at 
the same time these correlations are recognized as lacking refinement. 

An historical review is presented of the development of palynology, and sources of 
other pollen work in the western United States and Canada. The principles and proce- 
dures used in palynology, and sources of error, and proper approach to the interpreta- 
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tion of results are discussed in a manner exceedingly useful to archeologists. Archeolo- 
gists who are more and more coming to use palynology as an aid in interpreting the past 
climates and environments represented at their sites will find this chapter very helpful 
in avoiding the same misunderstandings in the use of palynology as has occurred with 


radiocarbon dating. 

Heusser concludes with a short chapter on the North Pacific Coast as a possible 
migration route for man into the New World. He postulates that man migrated into 
North America by boating down the Northwest Coast in pre-Wisconsin times. Heusser 
admits that comparison of radiocarbon dates from Alaska and the western United States 
do not support this view. However, his thesis is that if the sea were lower at that time, 
the early sites would now lie under water. If the sea were higher, the sites would be 
inland, and would be difficult to find because of recent glacial or volcanic activity. 

A glossary is provided which is a useful adjunct to this report, particularly for those 
interested in the subject matter and unfamiliar with the terminology. 


LINGUISTICS 


A Course in Modern Linguistics. CHARLES F. Hockett. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1958. xi, 621 pp., appendix, $7.50. 


Reviewed by JosePpH H. GREENBERG, Columbia University 


In view of the paucity of textbooks in linguistics and the reputation of Hockett asa 
leading scholar in this field, one approaches this volume with considerable expectation. 
One is far from disappointed. The book covers a wider range of topics than any other 
recent work in English. In general it is clearly written; in spots it is even entertaining, 
which is more than one has a right to expect in a text book. Hockett has an enviable 


gift for introducing topics which are novel to the general reader and making them under- 
standable. The recapitulation of new terminology and the exercises at the end of 


chapters are also a pedagogically commendable device. One senses that this book has 


grown out of the practice of a stimulating and successful class lecturer. 
For all these virtues, and solid virtues they are, this reviewer feels that the book also 


suffers from certain serious defects. Certain deficiencies of a general nature, which run 


through the book, are discussed first. Then comments are offered on individual points 


cited by page or chapter. Since the scope of the book is so considerable, it is clearly 


impossible to comment on everything. This is all the less required since at least two 
detailed and excellent reviews have already appeared, by Fred Householder in Lan- 
guage (35:503-27, 1959) and by Uriel Weinreich in Romance Philology (13:320-41, 


1960). I have therefore sought, as far as possible, not to duplicate what is treated in 


these reviews. I have also sought to concentrate on matters which might be of general 


interest to the anthropologist who is not a linguistic specialist. 
A first, and perhaps not very basic comment, concerns terminology, yet terminology 


has its importance particularly for the student and the nonprofessional who will be 
using Hockett as a text and will tend to view its terminology as standard. Hockett 
views his task in a conservative light, “The duty of the writer of a textbook is not to 
”’ (vii). There are no real flights of 


explore frontiers or indulge in flights of fancy ... 
fancy in Chapter 8 (69 ff.) dealing with contoid articulations, the approach being con- 
ventionally articulatory. On the other hand, the author does not point out that in his 
praiseworthy efforts towards a consistent terminology, he has coined such terms as 
lamino-domal not found elsewhere. The confusion in this area of phonetic terminology 
is bad enough as it is, but the student should be warned that if, in search of more de- 
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tailed phonetic information, he examines any of the standard works on phonetics, many 
of Hockett’s terms will not appear. This is but one of several examples. More seriously, 
Hockett’s descriptive tripartite model with phonology, grammar, and morphopho- 
nemics as the “‘central” aspects and phonetics and semantics as “peripheral” is but one 
of several possible and acceptable schemes. Particularly in view of recent advances in 
transformational grammar, it will need rethinking. Hockett is aware of this and his 
book was published too early to consider this. Even so, no indication of its limitation or 
of other alternatives is given. Though Hockett does not deny the importance of the 
‘“neripheral”’ aspects, it is probably not accidental that acoustic phonetics and meaning 
as such are among the less developed topics in the book. Further, as will be documented 
in the detailed comments, it turns out to be poorly adapted to the classification of 
diachronic processes. Here it leads to quite unorthodox treatment and this is not 
pointed out. 

\ further observation of a general nature refers to the relation of linguistics to other 
disciplines. Here Hockett’s resolution is praiseworthy: “If we were to present, say, a 
‘psychologized’ linguistics, we might serve the psychologically trained reader somewhat 
better (though this is not certain) but we would be doing a comparable disservice to the 
anthropologist, the communications engineer, the foreign language teacher, and so on”’ 
p. 3). But, in fact, and this applies mutatis mutandis to some other fields, Hockett 
sometimes, probably inevitably, errs somewhat in this respect. In regard to psychology, 
this is particularly striking in his treatment of Chinese structure in comparison with 
English. Thus he talks about the “ . . . types of information which the Chinese carries 
around in his head”’ (p. 149) and even more strikingly, ‘In figure 17.3, we portray the 
organization of the whole Chinese sentence as the native speaker perceives it” (p. 150). 
What I believe will help the nonlinguist is an alertness to those types of information 
which the linguist can supply and which are of relevance to his interests. Yet the psy- 
chologist whose interest is aroused by the striking typological fact (pp. 96-97) that 
vowel systems fall into two types, the rectangular and the triangular, and that in the 
lat . it most often happens that there are fewer contrasts at the low tongue- 
heights than at higher ones .. . ” (p. 97) is not only not presented with an explanation, 
which is understandable as a trespass on psychological territory, but, if he were so 
ingenious as to think of the possible physiological and acoustic explanations in terms 

the oral cavity, the confirmatory data are destroyed by the schematic table on page 
i9 which makes the back-forward distance appear equal on all levels. 

Hockett’s book resembles several other recent works in that English is described 
and analyzed in initial chapters as an introduction to more general problems of lin- 
guistic analysis. Pedagogically, this is probably sound in that one moves from the 
known to the unknown. It does, however, carry with it the danger that English facts 

| not be treated from a sufficiently general point of view. This can be illustrated 
irom one instance in which Hockett succeeds and another in which he fails. Both ex- 
amples are from phonology. The first is well-trodden ground in which the principle of 
complementary distribution is illustrated from English. It is clear that two sounds are 
in complementary distribution if they have no environments in common. The notion of 
the environment of a sound is a general one which can be applied to any other language 
vithout further ado. On the other hand, the treatment of such phenomena as pitch 
‘evels, juncture, and terminal contours is insufficiently generalized from the particular 
phonetic facts of English. This lack shows up in the brief treatment of accentual sys- 
tems (p. 100 ff.) which may be considered one of the less satisfactory parts of the book. 
Since the classification here is by concrete phonetic facts of stress, pitch, etc., it never 
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really becomes clear why Chinese pitch should constitute an accentual system while 
pitch in English is not so treated. The term “accentual system” is first introduced on 
page 47 without any sort of definition. On pages 100-1, where there is fuller treatment, 
this deficiency is not remedied. I, for one, would not consider pitch in Chinese as differ- 
ing in principle from other features of the type commonly considered segmental. Some 
kind of general rationale, though of an ad hoc kind, is provided by the statement re- 
most syllables in context carry one or 


garding Cantonese and Vietnamese that “... 
” (p. 100). If this is not to 


another of a small set of contrasting tonal contours... 
depend on the specific phonetic existence of pitch, why should not, for example, tongue 
height in Italian be considered as forming an accentual system since all syllables in 
context carry one or another of a small set of contrasting tongue heights? Hockett here 
is apparently operating on purely phonetic terms, but to me at least it seems arbitrary 
to select pitch as not segmental while, for example, voicing of a consonant is part of a 
segmentally conceived consonant. 

In general there is to be found what appears in the previous discussion, that is, a 
lack of the kind of precision that linguistics is popularly supposed to have. Definitions 
are few, generally loose in form and, when they do appear, they will often not withstand 
serious scrutiny. This can be viewed negatively as a virtue in that they stimulate dis- 
cussion, but this virtue might not be appreciated by a nonprofessional who is attacked 
by an alert student only too eager to demonstrate the inadequacies of an assigned text- 
book. Before passing on to further more detailed comments, I should like to emphasize 
that these very real defects and others that might be pointed out do not prevent the 
Hockett book from ranking as a first rate achievement in conveying the general outlook 
and procedures of scientific linguistics in an extremely effective way to a nonspecialized 
audience. 

In the following sections reference is made to specific pages. 

Page 4. A further reason for assigning priority to spoken over written language is 
diachronic. Spoken language is constantly changing while written language is static and 
accommodates at intervals, if at all, to spoken language. Otherwise stated, language 
change must be primarily understood in terms of the spoken language. 

Page 58. The fact that many occurrences of plus-juncture “fall where in writing we 
would leave a space ... ” is surely of more interest than “‘in the light it sheds on our 
Since Hockett defines the word linguistically—in fact three 


orthographic habits.” 
we have here a widespread coincidence between a phonological 


definitions are offered 
unit, plus-juncture, and a unit variously defined phonologically (by potential of pause 
or grammatically. It might be suggested that if this coincidence did not exist, there 
would be a vast amount of word sandhi variation between initial and noninitial as well 
as final and nonfinal forms. Note, for example, the lack of juncture in “hit ’em” where 
“fem” is not an initial form. 

Page 71. In Table 8.1, the symbol for labio-dental voiceless stop should have a dot 
under it, not to the right. 

Page 100. It is difficult to understand why a special duration type syllable is posited 
here involving as it does a criterion not otherwise employed in Hockett’s typology. 
Japanese, based on Bloch’s analysis, is cited as an example, but we are not told of any 
other instances. The experimental facts seem not to support the presumed isochrony. 
One suspects here rather strongly the influence of kana orthography. 

Page 108. The principle of phonetic similarity as stated here is unnecessarily vague. 
\ reference to features would have helped greatly here and elsewhere. Since Hockett 
uses this idea in his componential analysis in other publications, one wonders why it is 
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not brought in here. What seems to be at work here is Hockett’s emphasis on the 
phonemes as a network of differences in which he goes back to Saussure. 

Page 117. Householder’s comments on the Figure 13.2 are important. This is pre- 
cisely the situation in which an insufficient presentation of the facts is apt to lead to 
groundless philosophizing. 

Page 128. It should be pointed out that at this point of the analysis the conclusion 
that ‘‘the shared portion /-kaSatas/ must mean something like ‘be happy’ and the un- 


shared portions /n-/ and /k-/ must mean respectively ‘I’ and ‘thou’ ”’ is premature. 
It is possible, for example, that /nk-/ means “I”? and /kk-/ means “thou.” It is of 
interest to note two unstated assumptions which in fact almost always turn out to be 
true. (1) Inflectional elements are very short. (2) Two inflectional affixes are not likely 
to be sharing a partial similarity in sound. 

Page 214. In Chapter 25, word order should certainly be considered one of the 
principles of linkage. In the example black/cat of the second paragraph, only selection is 
mentioned, but, of course, order is likewise involved. 

Page 274. The principle that two morphs cannot be allomorphs of the same mor- 
pheme if they contrast is no doubt generally accepted. However, the specific procedure 
advocated by Hockett in analyzing stricken and struck would have some troublesome 
consequences. If -ew and -u- belong to different morphemes, then to which of the two 
does, for example, the morph -a- of sat belong? This case is in principle like that of 
brothers and brethren and the positing of homonymous bases seems here also to be a 
preferable solution. 

Page 283. It is not true that 


‘ 


‘the theoretical sequence /gw/ between two vowels is 
contrary to the phonemic habits of Latin.” There is, for example, eguit/egwit/ “the 
lacked.”’ 

Page 288. Hockett defines “folk etymology” so that it belongs to folk linguistics or 
psycholinguistics. On the other hand what he calls “reshaping” is what has commonly 
been called “‘folk etymology” in the literature. 

Page 292. The gloss of /€imanan/ is evidently incorrect here. It should be “canoes,” 
not “‘canoe.”’ 

Page 380. Hockett here is stuck with a schema for phylogenetic change which he 
bases on his descriptive model. This is not really incorrect but leads to what would 
usually be called a single change, e.g., that of the vowel d@ of Anglo Saxon to ow in 
modern English as exemplifying several processes simultaneously. He must then talk 
about the mechanisms as a separate matter. This is probably confusing to students. 
lhere is here the germ of an important distinction, however. On the one hand we have 
the changes in speakers’ habits which can be compared at different chronological periods 
ol the same language. On the other hand, we can compare the statements made about 
them in the two grammars. 

Page 384. From the examples given by Hockett one would gather that he believes 
that sudden phonetic change which he contrasts with sound change is probably always 
the result of the influence of some other speech community. Hockett seems to believe 
that, except possibly for distance assimilations and other “minor mechanisms,” all of 
what are usually called sound changes are gradual, not sudden, even, for example, the 
simplification of a geminate cluster (p. 450). This is probably a relict of 19th century 
hotions of gradual evolution. At any rate, I do not see why it is not even more likely 
that In such changes as palatalization the position of the following vowel is simply 

ticipated by a single integral act rather than as a gradual drift. Such phenomena are 
noted in speech lapses which Hockett, incidentally, underplays. Most decisively, 
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though, in allophonic variation in languages, one habitually finds fully fronted allo- 
phones before front vowels. If the process is really gradual one should find languages in 
which this process has not been completed. 

Page 419. Itsis contrary to Hockett’s basic acceptance of glottochronology and to 
attested facts about language change in general to admit that “In theory, one language 
might influence another so drastically that subsequent scholarship would be unable to 
determine which of the two had played the role of the borrower and which that of the 
source.”’ Moreover, advocates of mixed languages, a hypothesis which Hockett rightly 
rejects, will naturally enough assert that in such cases the languages are mixed and it 
will not be possible to refute them. Vietnamese, given as an example, is actually 
Austroasiatic. Like some cases I encountered in Africa, an actual look at the evidence 
makes one wonder what the shouting is about. 

Page 439. Referring back to my comments on gradual change under page 384, it 
should be strongly emphasized that the model of sound change as a gradually shifting 
mean of a frequency distribution presented in this chapter is completely hypothetical. 

Page 478. By a very restricted use of the term “distribution,” it might appear that 
the age-area hypothesis does not hold in linguistics. In fact it is basic to the comparative 
method that forms which appear in different widely separated subgroups are older than 
those with restricted distribution. Further, it is of importance to point out that ex- 
amples like “tobacco” and ‘‘tea” are no real problem for historical linguistics in that 
they do not qualify as belonging even to recent protolanguages. Incidentally, Wilson D. 
Wallis is erroneously cited as Wilson D. Wallace here and in the bibliography. 

Page 525. In regard to Central Algonkian words for “gun” and “whiskey,” I do not 
see that “the chief source of difficulty, obviously, is the fact that the meanings can, and 
do change in many whimsical and uncodifiable ways.” It is the very constancy and 
stability of the meanings in these languages which is one source of difficulty. Moreover, 
linguistics is based on comparisons of form and meaning which would not be possible 
without considerable regularity in meaning changes. At present, in Indo-European 
studies, it is far more certain that the forms cognate with English “eat’”’ originally 
meant “eat” than whether there was an initial laryngeal and, indeed, how many 
laryngeals there were altogether. 

Page 525. The examples drawn from Arabic here are unfortunate. The three forms 
cited from Egyptian Arabic would all be distinguished in writing since the length of the 
a is indicated by alif as a letter of prolongation. 

Page 569. This chapter represents a challenging and important contribution which 
has already aroused much interest. However, as a human, I would like to win out over 
the bees by more than a technical knockout. I believe that a more unified treatment is 
possible involving a single semantic and associated therewith a single structural trait. 
The key to this is Hockett’s own observation (p. 571) “But bees cannot communicate 
about anything but nectar. ...”’ Anything the bees can say we can translate into any 
human language, but there are an enormous number of things, anything except the 
direction and distance of nectar, which the bees cannot translate from our language. 
Shifting ground somewhat, one could also assert that we can, in our language, describe 
the bees’ system of communication, while they cannot describe ours. Technically, 
English, for example, is a metalanguage for the bees’ language, but not vice versa. A 
language which is a metalanguage for any language including itself may be called a 
universal metalanguage. All human languages including written and other representa- 
tions which permit one-to-one conversion on the sentence level are universal meta- 
languages and only human language has this property. 
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Grammatically, although the bees’ communication has morphemic structure, which 
Hockett using Hjelmslev’s terminology calls plerematic complexity, it is characteristic 
of bee communication that each sentence has two morphemes only, one for distance 
and the other for direction of the source. In human language there is infinite morphemic 
complexity since there is no limit to the length of a sentence in that there are always 
mechanisms such as endocentric constructions which permit us to make up a longer 
sentence. Of course, no sentence can be infinitely long, but there is no finite number 
such that we could not make up a sentence with n+ / morphemes. The bees fail at n= 2. 

Page 597. The acceptance of Sino-Thai, while the relationship of Chinese to Tibetan 
and Burman is doubted, is rather strange in view of more recent discussion. 


Rantjak Dilabueh: A Minangkabau Kaba. A Specimen of the Traditional Literature of 
Central Sumatra Based on the Version of Datuk Paduko Alam and Sutan Pamuntjak 
as Reprinted by Firma Soeleiman, Bukit Tinggi, 1951. Edited, translated and with an 
introduction by ANTHONY H. JouNns. (Date Paper Number 32, Southeast Asia 
Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University.) Ithaca, New 
York: Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1958. xxv, 152 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Rurus S. HENDON, New York University 

‘Traditional literature” as a type may, if we wish, be defined, not in terms of 
authorship or mode of transmission, but as those works which employ conventional 
erary forms and a public repertoire of symbols to give affirmative expression to cer- 
tain of the dominant values of a culture. From this viewpoint Rantjak Dilabueh is 
rightly described as a specimen of Minangkabau traditional literature, even though the 
source of the text translated by Johns is a printed work published under the names of 
two authors, one of whom (Sutan Pamuntjak) is a well-known writer in Indonesian. 

Rantjak Dilabueh is a poem of the type called kaba. It is essentially a manual of eti- 

quette and ethics. In a series of conversations with her children, the sage mother, Siti 
Djuhari, instructs them in the conduct proper in the roles of young man, husband, wile, 
d village elder, catalogues the varieties of reprehensible behavior and traits of char- 
acter, and contrasts the lax standards of modern times with the virtuousness of former 
generations. Siti Djuhari speaks throughout in the uncompromising, moralizing voice 
society, in praise of the public virtues; there is no hint of the conflicting individual- 
values which also exist, especially with regard to love and marriage. (It is typical 
of traditional literature that conflicting values are given separate expression, often in 
distinct literary forms; in Minangkabau culture, the pantun is the special poetical 
vehicle for the attitudes toward love which run counter to the “official’”’ views put forth 
in the kaba.) The poem has only the pretense of a plot, serving merely to string together 
Siti Djuhari’s homilies. The work is written in the pithy and image-rich style which is 
the glory of Minangkabau and Malay traditional literature and the despair of trans- 
Works of traditional literature sometimes have an intrinsic human interest which 
appeals to nonprofessional readers of other cultures. They are always of great impor- 
tance to the anthropologist concerned with the study of the values of a culture. The 

slator of such a work must choose his audience, and his selection determines the 
type of translation that he produces. Johns has chosen “to render a specimen of Min- 
ngkabau dialect literature into English as literature in its own right” (v), which 
means, I take it, that his translation is addressed primarily to a lay audience for whom 
he chief appeal of the poem would be its cross-cultural interest as a human document. 
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One cannot quarrel with this aim, even though to me it seems unlikely that an alien 
work so moralistic in tone and so innocent of narrative suspense will attract many non- 
professional readers. In conformity with his purpose, John’s translation is of the type 
which strives above all for immediate intelligibility with minimal recourse to external 
commentary or footnotes. It is not without flaws. There are some plain misinterpreta- 
tions, such as the translation of ‘rang tuo usah disasali (p. 15), “don’t reproach your 
parents,”’ as ‘‘don’t be ashamed of your parents”’; of urang nan gadang dibasokan (p. 39), 
“spoke respectfully to adults” as “valued his friends’’; or of abih gali dék gelitik (p. 57), 
(i.e., sensitivity of conscience is 


“ticklishness disappears as a result of [much] tickling’ 
dulled by habituation to evil) as ‘constant tickling makes laughter meaningless.”’ There 
are a couple of unhappy footnotes: a surau (p. 16, fn. 10) is not ‘‘a small mosque,”’ nor 
are parangs (p. 92, in. 37) ‘‘adzes.’’ Some oddities occur in the English (‘‘irondless leaf” 
[p. 10] for palapah “midrib of a palm- or banana-leaf,” “stays” [p. 146] for the ribs of an 
umbrella), and there are occasional passages the import of which may not be immedi- 
ately clear. On the whole, however, the translation succeeds in conveying to the lay 
reader a fairly good notion oi the general content of the Minangkabau poem. It reads 
well, and anyone who has attempted to translate Malay or Minangkabau poetry must 
admire how often Johns has found a neat and felicitous English rendering for a trouble- 
some Minangkabau phrase. 

From the viewpoint of the anthropologist interested in the formal and stylistic 
features of Minangkabau poetry or in the study of Minangkabau values, however, the 
price of a smooth-flowing, immediately comprehensible English translation is the 
distortion or complete masking of the style and conceptual content of the original docu- 
ment. The concrete detail and the imagery which constitute one of the chief features of 
the literary style of the Minangkabau text are often not reproduced in the English. 
These are a few examples out of many: the Minangkabau dimintak nasi djo kopi, “he 
asked for rice and coffee,’’ becomes ‘‘to ask for food and drink” (p. 8); muko nan bagai 
bulan panueh, / pantjalickan palito padam, ‘‘a face which is like the full moon, a gaze 
like an extinguished lamp,” becomes “his face is handsome and his eyes are mild” (p. 
14); tjalienknjo [sic] mamanah langik idjau, “his gaze shoots an arrow at the blue sky,” 
becomes “looking up into the air” (p. 44); djan dinanti sampai luluih, / lantai dahulu 
“don’t wait until someone’s foot goes through it, reinforce the floor beforehand,” 


kokolh?, 
(p. 140). Another 


becomes ‘‘don’t wait until trouble comes / take care to avoid it” 
source of distortion is the lack of correspondence between the ethical and psychological 
categories implied by the terminology of the English translation and those of the 
Minangkabau text. A single example: “pride” or ‘‘proud”’ renders six different Min- 
angkabau expressions (malu, angkueh, gaduek, gadang ati, basombong [“‘act proudly”), 
tinggi ati), while conversely malu appears in English not only as “pride’”’ but also as 
“shame,” “modesty,” “slighted,” gaduek is also “wayward,” and gadang ati is also 
translated as “happy.”’ The result is that for his special purposes the anthropologist 
cannot rely upon the translation as a source, since he has no way of knowing in any 
particular instance how accurately it reflects the original, unless he knows enough 
Minangkabau or Malay to work directly with the Minangkabau text. (One who knows 
only Indonesian will have hard going.) 

It is therefore fortunate that Johns has included a Minangkabau text with his 
translation. The “principal source” for the text he gives is the 13th edition of a printed 
version which appeared in 1951. Johns implies that he has corrected misprints and line 
transpositions, and states that he has ‘‘attempted to reconstruct corrupt passages from 


oral sources, and from different editions” (xxii), but he does not further identify these 
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supplementary sources nor does he indicate anywhere in the text those passages which 
are emendations of the published version. He has also replaced the spelling of the 
original by a “phonemic” orthography of his own, without detailing the correspond- 
ences between the two systems. From the philological and linguistic viewpoint, there- 
fore, the text presented lacks authenticity and cannot be called an edition in the strict 
sense. Nevertheless, it is adequate for many purposes and its presence greatly increases 
the usefulness of the volume. 

In his Introduction, Johns sketches Minangkabau society, drawing interestingly 
upon treatises by Minangkabau authors dealing with their own social organization and 
customary law; discusses the “age” of poems such as Rantjak Dilabueh; considers in 
the light of this poem the problem posed by the stabilized accommodation between 
logically incompatible Minangkabau custom and Muslim law; and presents certain 
sound correspondences between Indonesian and Minangkabau to aid the Indonesian- 
reading student who wishes to tackle the original text. Regrettably, he does not provide 
any information about the metrical and stylistic characteristics and the content of 
kabas as contrasted with other Minangkabau literary genres (indeed, his statement 
that ‘““Minangkabau dialect literature is usually referred to as kaba’’ [xi] would lead 
the reader to believe that Minangkabau literature knows no other types), nor does he 
discuss the composition, transmission, and performance of poems of this sort. 

The book, reproduced from typescript, is attractive in format, but the line number- 

1g would have been more useful if it had been continuous throughout the poem instead 
of beginning afresh with each part, since the pages do not carry a running identification 
of the part. There is a sprinkling of misprints in the Minangkabau text, but they are 


not troublesome. 


Huron-Wyandot Traditional Narratives: in Translations and Native Texts. Marius 
BARBEAU. (National Museum of Canada, Bull +tin 165, Anthropological Series No. 
17.) Ottawa, Canada: Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
1960. vi, 338 pp., appendix, bibliography, frontispiece (map), 14 plates. $3.00. 

Reviewed by WALLACE L. CHAFE, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution 


lhe Huron language has been dead for several decades, having survived the longest 
among the Wyandots of northeastern Oklahoma. Fortunately, this group was visited in 
1911-12 by Marius Barbeau, who collected linguistic material that is now irreplaceable. 
He published a brief description of certain aspects of the grammar in 1915 (Classifica- 
lion of Iroquoian Radicals with Subjective Pronominal Prefixes, Canada Department of 
Mines, Geological Survey, Memoir 46, Anthropological Series No. 7), and now in the 
work under review he has provided a collection of 40 texts. A lexicon and grammar is 
said to be in preparation. The only other important published source on Huron is the 
Fifteenth Report of the Bureau of Archives for the Province of Ontario (Toronto, 1920), 
which contains principally photographic copies of the handwritten works by Father 
Pierre Potier, an 18th century Jesuit missionary. Barbeau lists a few other Huron man- 
uscripts found in Canadian archives (p. 313). 

Translations of the 40 texts given in the present work, along with 58 others for 
which Barbeau had no native language text, were published in 1915 in the same series 
as the grammatical treatment mentioned above (Huron and W yandot Mythology, Mem- 

r 80, Anthropological Series No. 11). These translations are reprinted at the beginning 
| this volume with only insignificant changes. Following them are the “Native Texts 
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and Literal Transcriptions,” the last word used in error for “translations.” The pages 
are printed sideways, so that it is necessary to turn the book around 90 degrees. Lin- 
guists accustomed to Martin Joos’s Readings in Linguistics will be able to do this with 
ease. Each page has a left-hand column in Huron and a right-hand colymn with a word 
for word translation. Each Huron word (occasionally more or less than a single word) is 
followed by a raised number which identifies the translation. The Huron is not set in 
type, but reproduced directly from a handwritten transcription that is entirely legible. 
I hesitate to do so, and yet I think there is good reason to complain over texts still 
being published in phonetic transcription, as this one is. If there were a one-to-one cor- 
respondence with the phonemes, the objection would be a minor one. But the fact re- 
mains that I have never seen a phonetic transcription of a text that was not full of in- 
accuracies. J. N. B. Hewitt’s were the best of all Iroquoian transcriptions, but even 
they contained error after error. Phonemic writing is valuable not just on abstract 
theoretical grounds, but because a systematization of the speech sounds leads to an ac- 
curacy of recording not otherwise attainable. No matter how good a transcriber’s ear, 
an excess of diacritics in some places is bound to be matched by a deficiency in others. 
Balance is impossible. I expect, as an example, that déke‘tdrdte’, ‘‘to the lake” (p. 59) 
does not have significant aspiration after the g. On the other hand dwédtat¢’, ‘our kind” 
p. 67) ought to have a glottal stop following the #. It would be of some comparative in- 
terest to know that I was wrong in either case, but the inevitable inconsistencies of 
phonetic writing force me to think it most probable that it is the transcriptions which 


are 1n error, 

Huron is a Northern Iroquoian language more closely related to the Five Nations 
languages (Seneca, Cayuga, Onondaga, Oneida, and Mohawk) than is Tuscarora, but 
yet somewhat apart from the Five Nations subgroup. Immediately noticeable are the 
several different correspondences to & in the other languages. Initially it appears in 
Huron as y (e.g., ye- “first person”; Sen., One. ke-). Between a vowel and a resonant it 
is missing altogether (awa- “first person exclusive plural”; Sen., One. akwa-). There are 
other environments where the correspondence remains k (see an example in the para- 
graph above). Apparently of no more than phonetic significance is the occurrence of 
initial or intervocalic m corresponding to w adjacent to a nasalized vowel (hgma- 
“they ... him”; One. hywa-, Sen. h2w2-). This m allophone of w is evidently restricted 
to the Wyandot dialect (see the dialect contrast noted in How the Huron-W yandot Lan- 
guage was Saved from Oblivion, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
93: 231-2, 1949). 

Detailed comparative work will be greatly aided by the promised lexicon, which I 
hope will follow not far behind. I hope, also, that the Onondaga and Tuscarora lan- 
guages will likewise be saved from oblivion before the not too distant day arrives when 
they will have to be laid beside Huron in the Northern Iroquoian family tomb. 


The Folk Songs of North America in the English Language. ALAN LoMAx. Melodies and 
guitar chords transcribed by PeGGcy SEEGER. With 100 piano arrangements by 
Matyas SEIBER and Don Banks. Illustrated by Micuaret Leonarp. Editorial 
assistant SHIRLEY CoLiins. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., 1960. xxx, 623 pp., 3 appendices, end maps, 34 illustrations, index. $7.50. 


Reviewed by BRUNO NETIL, Wayne State University 


Here we have a collection of 317 songs which constitute a really adequate cross- 
section of the North American heritage in English (excepting only the recent Indian 
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songs sung in English). Lomax has prepared it evidently with a view to appealing both 
to the casual folk singer and to the serious student. For the former, this book is among 
the best in its field; for the latter, it is interesting but occasionally lacking in important 
features. Each song is supplied with guitar accompaniment; about 100 of the songs 
have piano accompaniments as well. A general introduction and a hali-page note on 
each song supply background information of a historical nature, commenting on the 
words, singers, and—too rarely—on the music of the songs. Three appendices—bibliog- 
raphy, a guide for playing folk song accompaniments on guitar and banjo, and a dis- 
cography—add valuable information. A large number of the songs are from the collec- 
tions of Alan Lomax and his father, John Lomax. The rest are quoted from published 
sources, most of them reliable and authoritative collections. For the folk singing set, 
this book is just the thing. 

But it is also a contribution to folk song scholarship, though the statements of 
interest to serious students are not presented in organized form and may be difficult 
to find. The book lacks such standard trappings of folk song research as Child numbers 
or standard titles for the ballads, specific musical analysis of individual songs or in a 
summary, and indications of musical variants among the stanzas of one song. But 
Lomax’s approach is new in several ways. His basic organization is regional, and his 
division of the continent into North, Southeast, West, and Negro areas seems to make 
sense, especially when further subdivided. Although few songs are restricted to one area, 
Lomax has picked for each part of the continent those songs which are most commonly 
jound there and whose words are most indicative of the section’s history and culture. 

In The Folk Songs of North America, Lomax also pursues a theory, stated in previous 
papers, regarding the differences in vocal style—that is, in the use of the voice and the 
quality of sound thereby produced—between the sections of this country. His observa- 
tions on these differences are astute, but the causes to which he attributes these dii- 
ierences—inhibitions due to religious training, etc.—sometimes seem to be the result 
of speculation alone. At several points, Lomax’s scholarship is hampered by his ro- 
mantic approach to the material. His vast knowledge and detailed acquaintance with 
the songs and their singers occasionally, and curiously, stand in his way. Thus, the 
Southern vocal style is “pinched-voiced” (not a bad way of describing it) but also 
“cuilt-ridden” (hardly descriptive of sound). Too many developments in American 
history are ascribed simply to the “folklore of sin” in Puritan culture. The differences 
between American and European folk song patterns are overemphasized, as is the 
mportance of improvisation in Negro folk singing and its absence in that of the Whites. 
[Throughout the book, regional differences in North America are overstressed in favor 
i the over-all unity of the material. There are some general statements which one may 

ell question: “The first function of music, especially of folk music, is to produce a 
iecling of security for the listener. . . . Folk song calls the native back to his roots and 
prepares him emotionally to dance, worship, work, fight, or make love in ways normal 
to his place.”’ It is such sentences, presented without documentation and explanation, 
that tend to lessen the value of this book for both the amateur and the scholar. When 
Lomax makes generalizations, he is on unsafe ground. When he is specific, especially 
when his statements are based on his field experience, he is authoritative. In summary, 
then, The Folk Songs of North America is to be used with care by the serious student, 
and with enthusiasm by the singer. It is unusual to find a book which can be used by 
both classes, and Alan Lomax has managed to iron out most of the points of conflict 

tween them, 
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Manual of Physical Anthropology. JUAN Comas. (Revised and enlarged English edi- 
tion; Spanish edition published in 1957.) Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 
1960. xxi, 775 pp., appendices, bibliography, 116 figures, footnotes, indices, 101 
tables. $17.50. 

Reviewed by W. S. LAUGHLIN, University of Wisconsin 


This substantial volume, complete with appendices (comprehensive), bibliographies, 
and lucid discussions of topics spanning both prehistoric and historic populations, is 
obviously a useful text and a convenient handbook. Individually all students of 
anthropology and related disciplines will find much of value in one or more of its 10 
chapters. Whether it is better suited for individual consultation or for regular lecture 
or laboratory course instruction is a question which helps bring into focus some of its 
major characteristics. 

The initial chapter containing a historical review and a discussion of the objectives 
of physical anthropology is especially valuable owing to its completeness (in spite of 
the omission of a reference to the first anthropological description of an Eskimo skull 
by J. Winslow in 1722) and to its bibliographic documentation. Cogent and conclusive 
arguments are presented for collaboration with archeologists, ethnologists, and lin- 
guists. The interacting effects in the evolution of culture and of human morphology 
as well as in contemporary variation between different socio-economic groups appear 
in appropriate places throughout. 

The succeeding chapters on the origin and evolution of man, heredity, growth, 
and somatology are informative and written in a way that makes them immediately 
useful to teaching assistants who must prepare a lecture the night before a section 
meeting in which they must prove that they are at least one hour ahead of the class. 
Various sections such as evolution according to the mutation theory and evolution ac- 
cording to paleontology will bear frequent re-reading. Such sections do much to recon- 
cile the apparent discontinuity between macro- and micro-evolution. 

The author shows undue restraint in limiting the chapter on craniology and 
osteology, including dentition, to 82 pages. This is one of the areas in which he has 
great experience and which is basic to the discussions of paleontology, growth, and 
race. Various items are neglected which could have replaced traditional but less in- 
formative items. These include discontinuous traits such as the mandibular torus for 
which there is much data on racial variation and on its inheritance. The study of the 
torus has also provided a replicable model for distinguishing genetic and environmental 
contributions. The tympanic plate and related structures of the temporal bone show 
dramatic phylogenetic changes important to the study of fossil and modern man. 
Dehiscences of the tympanic plate show much racial variation, and variations in form of 
the auditory meatus are equally useful in the study of contemporary people. Age 
changes in the pubic symphysis have been found to be more reliable than suture closure 
in determining the age at death of skeletons and therefore belong in any discussion 
of anthropological osteology. The succeeding discussion of paleoanthropology, as well 
as earlier discussions of paleontological theory, are exceptionally judicious and present 
the alternative hypotheses of several researchers. 

A critical problem area in human evolution consists of the amount, direction, and 
rates of evolution, including the extent to which discontinuities or speciation might 
have occurred within the hominid line. The locomotor and intellectual correlates ol 
our evolution are equally critical, but most of the Pleistocene history is based on 
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skulls, which throw little light on postural changes and even less on intellectual or 
behavioral significance. Traditional focus on the somewhat meager cranial evidence 
has been characterized by a tendency to maximize differences between fossil men and 
to minimize the differences between contemporary races who are known to belong 
within a single species. The author is well aware of such tendencies, though he does not 
make effective use of contemporary differences as a scale for measuring the significance 
of earlier differences. He does record T. Dale Stewart’s observation that differences 
between Pleistocene populations have been exaggerated (p. 563) but does not include 
Stewart’s study of the Shanidar Neanderthals which would have augmented this im- 
portant point. 

In this connection the treatment of the Mauer mandible may be cited. It is char- 
acteristic of many Pleistocene remains which are incomplete, and it is a familiar land- 
mark in texts. Consisting of an isolated mandible there is no clue as to whether it was 
the smallest, largest, or an average member of its breeding isolate. It has frequently 
been awarded the status of a genus and related variously to the Pithecanthropus 
group and to Neanderthal man. Comas, like M. Boule (Fossil Men: Elements of Human 
Paleontology, Edinburgh, 1923, p. 151) and E. A. Hooton (Up From the Ape, Mac- 
millan, 1946, p. 317), cites 60 mm. for the minimum breadth of the ascending ramus. 
In marked contrast, A. Hrdlitka cites 51.5 mm. for the right and 50.5 for the left ramus 

rhe Skeletal Remains of Early Man, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1930, 
p. 95), T. D. McCown and A. Keith cite 52 mm. (The Stone Age of Mount Carmel: The 
Fossil Human Remains from the Levalloiso-Mousterian, London; Oxford Univ. Press, 
1939, Vol. IT, p. 230), and F. Clark Howell cites the value of 52 mm. (European and 
Northwest African Middle Pleistocene Hominids, Current Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 3, 
1960, pp. 195-232). Assuming that these authorities are all talking about the same 
measurement, the difference of eight mm. is greater than that between the Maur 
mandible and many others. The difference between authorities is greater than the 
lifference between fossil men and between fossil and modern men. 

If the greater value is used the mandible is exceptional, if the lesser value is used 
it falls close to the upper range for modern Eskimos both of Greenland and western 
\laska. Such measurements take on a different perspective when it is realized that 
they may be duplicated in living populations (though not certain features nor whole 
combinations) and when it is appreciated that the divergence between contemporary 
groups who are not contiguous, for example Swedes, Aleuts, Australian aborigines, 
and African pygmies), exceeds that between fossil forms that have been given generic 
or species status. One cure for this situation, the exaggeration of differences concerning 
iossil man, is the use of the same measurements for skeletons of modern man and for- 
mal computation of the degrees of similarity between all possible combinations of 
them. Found in a fossil context it is likely that the remains of the four groups mentioned 
above would have been placed in different species. 

rhe author’s discussions of the interpretation of differences is eminently useful 
because of the scholarly presentation of views of different researchers illustrating 
nicely the different inferences which may be drawn from the same body of data. The 
chapter on statistics carried in the earlier Spanish edition has been omitted. It would 
still be useful to carry more emphasis on variation and this could be done by use of 
statistical constants in more tables where specific data is presented. The reader is 
made fully cognizant of the fact that variation does exist, but how to manipulate and 
erpret it is not fully exploited. 
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he chapter on racial classification and living groups provides a remarkably useful 
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historical summary of past classifications beginning with Deniker. The section on the 
principal living peoples surveys the world and contains an excellent treatment of New 
World aborigines with various hypotheses concerning the origin of the American 
Indian. Such a survey could only have been written by a person combining much 
personal research experience with an intimate knowledge of the source materials. 

A key area, traditionally minimized or omitted, and missing here, is that dealing 
with the genealogical structure of populations. The degrees of relationship between 
the members of a group are important to the estimates of gene frequencies of the 
group. Coefficients of relationship between individuals are amenable to diagrammatic 
treatment and to mathematical manipulation. Further, the study of the genealogical 
structure of a group, essential to sampling the group, is a common area of interest be- 
tween physical anthropologists and ethnologists. If genetics is taken seriously and 
membership in races is assigned on a genealogical basis rather than on appearance, 
then much of the discussion concerning the nature of races can be clarified and shortened. 

Returning to the original question concerning the uses of this volume, it is clearly 
an extremely useful book for reference by individual students. Whole sections are 
pertinent to particular courses. It does not contain laboratory procedures for typing 
blood, detecting secretory factors in saliva, etc., and cannot be used as a laboratory 
manual for a course on blood grouping. Similarly, the section on osteology omits 
many details with which the physical anthropologist should be conversant so that it 
cannot be used as a single text for a course on the human skeleton. Its cost, expensive 
by any standards, makes it difficult to require as a text if others must also be pur- 
chased. The book does contain so much of value and is so well written that it should 


appear on required reading lists for students of anthropology. 


The Evolution of Man: A Brief Introduction to Physical Anthropology. GABRIEL WARD 
LASKER. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1961. xvi, 239 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, chapter references, chart, end maps, 51 figures, index. $3.50. 

Reviewed by JAcK Ketso, University of Colorado 


In The Evolution of Man Professor Lasker very nicely performs the difficult task of 
combining brevity of expression with comprehensiveness of coverage. The book is 
divided into 20 chapters that may be grouped into the following topics: 1) Primate 
and Human Evolution, 2) Genetics, 3) Race, 4) Growth, and 5) Anthropometry. No 
topic is dealt with in detail, and thus one could criticize the book as being superficial, 
but to do so would, of course, be unfair since to be detailed was not the author’s in- 
tention in writing the book. As Lasker states in the preface, ‘‘the purpose of this text 
is, in part, to relate seemingly diverse studies to a central theme: human evolution,” 
and again “to assure that the principal topics of physical anthropology are at least 
introduced.” 

There has been a need for a book like this for some time. The subject of anthro- 
pology is becoming increasingly popular on campuses throughout the country. Even 
the smallest colleges are beginning to introduce basic courses, but all too often these 
are taught by persons with little or no formal training in anthropology. If the in- 
structor has had any training at all it is usually in some field of cultural anthropology. 
Che result is that physical anthropology is often dismissed with the briefest and most 
superficial treatment. This is true to a lesser degree even in some of the larger uni- 
versities where often the person teaching the introductory course is well trained in 
some aspect of cultural anthropology but holds only a bare understanding of the prob- 
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lems of physical anthropology (toward which he often feels a certain antipathy any- 
way). In any case the result is the same: the teaching of physical anthropology suffers. 

The Evolution of Man should help to solve this problem. The book contains a lot of 
information but is not so detailed that the principal points get obscured. Furthermore, 
the information is presented in a simply written, well organized sequence. A teacher of 
general introductory anthropology can be confident in using this as a text that he is 
dealing with the most current information and interpretations in the field and, further, 
if he has even modest capabilities as a teacher, should be able to convey to his students 
some of the excitement of problems in physical anthropology and also how relevant 
many are to our understanding of certain areas of cultural anthropology. 

One difficulty in the use of this book rests with the various uses of the term “‘evolu- 
tion.” It is used as a fact (page 7), as a process (page 7), as any change in hereditary 
endowment through time (page 8), as a science (page 11), as both history and science 

page 11), and as changes in gene frequencies (page 154). The concept of evolution 
binds the fields of physical anthropology together, indeed can be said to provide a 
unifying basis for all of biology. The uses of evolution employed by Lasker are common 
and not necessarily incompatible, but in the present context can be expected to result 
in some confusion. The concept of evolution can be used in a variety of ways depend- 
ing on the context, but what seems to be needed here is some general over-all state- 
ment that could include those listed above as specific instances. For example, evolution 
can perhaps be regarded most sensibly as an approach to understanding specific di- 
versity. That is, it can be considered most generally as one approach to rendering 
intelligible certain aspects of our experience. With such an approach one can then 
speak of organic evolution as a means of understanding (or rendering intelligible) the 
diversity and processes of diversifications of life forms. 

In the first chapter the author introduces the subject of physical anthropology and 
outlines its scope. He concludes the chapter by considering some of the major differ- 
ences that have appeared in physical anthropology since World War II and which 
serve to distinguish it from earlier phases but fails to characterize what the field used 
to be like. At least a brief sketch of “the old physical anthropology” would serve to 
contrast the new. 

rhe next group of chapters deals with primate and human evolution. The presenta- 
tion is refreshingly direct. There are, however, a few minor points that might be men- 
tioned in connection with these chapters. First, the author seems deliberately to avoid 
the terms homology and analogy. While it is certainly true that some texts present these 
n a most confusing way, the concepts remain useful and certainly can be presented 
simply and clearly. There are as well some references to materials with which the av- 
erage reader might not be familiar. For example, in discussing Zinjanthropus, Lasker 
states, ‘‘the back teeth are enormous, even larger than those of Paranthropus”’ (p. 86) 

thout having previously discussed Paranthropus. And again the Paleolithic is men- 
tioned on a number of pages but never identified or discussed generally. 

Following these are a few chapters on genetics. These include a basic discussion of 
Mendelian genetics and then proceed to the utility of genetics in our understanding of 
human evolution. 

Race and raciation are dealt with in the next two chapters. These follow very 
well from the previous chapters and should serve to acquaint the reader with the vast 

nge of human variation in a short time. 

he final three chapters deal with anthropometry, growth, and future evolution. 
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At first glance these seem to be simply additions, but in fact are woven very well into 
the central theme of the book. That is, it should be easy for the reader to see why these 
are proper studies for the physical anthropologist. 

For future editions it should be pointed out that Philip Levine’s name is misspelled 


in the bibliography (p. 228). 
This is an important book. It is indeed as its subtitle claims “‘a brief introduction 


to physical anthropology.’ 


Man, Race and Darwin. Introduction and epilogue by PHit1p Mason. (Papers read at 
a joint conference of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and the Institute of Race Relations.) (Issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute and the Institute of Race Relations.) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1960. vii, 151 pp., appendix, bibliography. $2.90. 

Reviewed by S. L. WASHBURN, University of California, Berkeley 


This little book contains four chapters on biological race, two on psychology, and 
five on race relations. The papers are evaluated in a brief epilogue. The chapters are 
clear, but this is the sort of symposium which must have been far more interesting to 
attend than to read. I think that the essential difficulty is that the brief chapters deal 
with subjects which have been thoroughly covered in many books. The part on race 
can hardly be expected to add to the much fuller and clearer expositions by Boyd, 
Dobzhansky, or Garn. Race riots in England and in the colonies have brought the 
problems of race to the forefront in England. This is the sort of interest and problem 


with which we have long been familiar in this country, and those who were brought up 


on Boas, Benedict, and Klineberg will find little new in these pages. 


Il Meticciato di Guerra e Altri Casi. Luict GEppA, ANGELO SERIO and ADRIANA MER- 
curI. Preface by R. RuGGLes Gates. (‘“‘Analecta Genetica,”’ collana di monografie 
diretta da Luigi Gedda, No. 9.) Rome: Edizioni dell’Istituto Gregorio Mendel, 
1960. xi, 398 pp., bibliography, indices, summary and conclusions in English. L. 


10,000. 


Reviewed by L. C. DuNN, Columbia University 


Miscegenation is a frequent accompaniment of war and this book records some of 
the results of race-crossing which followed the invasion and occupation of Italy by allied 
armies during 1943-48. Out of 598 illegitimate children born within that period and 
listed as race-hybrids (meticci) by the Italian National Agency for the Protection of 
Children, the authors chose 44 “‘mulattoes” for intensive study, and the book consists 
chiefly of detailed anatomical, physiological, and anthropometric descriptions of these, 
with photographs and protocols for each child. Insofar as the book had a purpose other 
than placing the descriptions of these children on record, it seems to have been directed 
toward the genetic study of race differences, for, after pointing out the ‘‘new direction 
of genetics applied to the study of race,” they say (p. 6): “In questo solco appena 


tracciato noi vorremmo depositare il piccolo seme di questa nostra ricerca dedicato 


allo studio di 44 casi di meticciato occorsi in Italia durante l’ultima guerra ed a cause 


di essa, cioé del soggiorno di truppe di colore nel territorio nazionale.” [It is in the 
furrow thus being outlined that we wish to deposit the little seed of our research 
devoted to the study of 44 cases of miscegenation which occurred in Italy during the 


last war and caused by it, that is, by the presence of colored troops in the national 
territory.] It is consequently in the light of this purpose that the book is to be judged. 


Book Reviews 


It is, moreover, published in the Analecta Genetica, of which the senior author is 
editor, by the institute named after Mendel, of which Professor Gedda is director. 
The first peculiarity of the material, in respect to its usefulness for genetic pur- 
poses, is that the fathers of the children are in general unknown, and a chapter has to 
be devoted to the diagnosis of the race of the father. In fact “‘diagnosis” consists of 
inferences, often of doubtful validity, based on the appearance of some physical traits 
of “colored races”’ in the children themselves. Most of them are assigned to ‘‘negro” 
fathers, 6 to Indians (from India), one each to New Zealand and Amerindian fathers, 
and one to “race unknown.” The group thus selected for the presence of certain racial 
traits is then to be studied to throw light on the inheritance of racial traits. The least 
one can say about such a method is that it could not produce an unbiased or repre- 
sentative sample. Nevertheless, 11 chapters are devoted to the variability of descrip- 
tive anthropometric, functional, hematological, and psychic characters, and others 
(bones and teeth) taken as indices of growth in this heterogeneous sample. Since no 
descriptions of the mothers are given, comparisons are made between averages and 
variabilities of the children with descriptions from the literature of “white race” and 
“negro race” averages and descriptions. One could hardly expect any reliable conclu- 
sions to emerge from such treatment, but by neglect of even elementary statistical 
criteria the authors permit themselves, nevertheless, to draw some rather general 
ones concerning dominance and intermediate inheritance of various racial characters. 
The ease with which the authors draw genetic conclusions can be inferred from the 
iact that they assume from the occurrence of two presumed mulattoes with blond hair 
that an “inversion of dominance” has occurred in these cases. They are especially cer- 
tain about two forms of heterosis in their mulatto children, one expressed in accelera- 
tion of growth, the other in greater size than in the “parent races.’’ The differences are 


ot validated statistically. 


It must be apparent that in the opinion of this reviewer nfo contribution of great 


value to “racial genetics’ emerges from this extensive and expensively published work. 
Faulty methods are probably in part responsible for this, but there are also indications 
of special attitudes of the authors toward the problems involved which, if shared by 
ther investigators, may help to account for the generally unsatisfactory state of 
knowledge about the genetics of racial traits. On page 44, speaking of the difficulties 
i studying ‘‘war hybrids” caused by deficiency of records concerning the father, they 
make this revealing statement: “Questi scarni elementi, che in una ricerca di genetica 
medica e clinica sarebbero insufficenti, possono invece essere sufficienti per una ricerca 
di genetica raziale, a condizione che lo studio del meticciato sia preceduto dalla ricerca 
e dall’identificazione della razza paterna, essendo quella materna una razza nota.”’ 
rhese bare elements, which would be insufficient in a medical or clinical research can 
on the other hand suffice for a research in racial genetics, provided that the study of 
hybridization is preceded by research and identification of the race of the father, that of 
the mother being known]. The suggestion that different and less rigid criteria, for ad- 
mission as evidence, may be employed in “racial”? as compared to medical or clinical 
genetics reveals a fundamental misunderstanding of genetics itself, and even of methods 
of proof in science. The analysis of the genetic constitution poses the same problems 
whether races or families or other population units provide the sources of differentiat- 
ing characters. The fact that long-separated populations are likely to differ in genotype 
more widely than more closely related ones indicates that larger bodies of material will 
have to be studied more carefully. ‘Racial genetics,” if there be any such field, sets 
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the more difficult problems, and these are not likely to be elucidated, and in fact have 
not been, by neglect of criteria required for any genetic study. 

Summaries and conclusions are given in Italian, English, German, and French. 
The “altri casi’ consist of descriptions of a pair of mulatto dizygotic twins and of a 
‘white race” half-sister of a “‘war-mulatto.” 


The Future of Man: The BBC Reith Lectures, 1959. P. B. MEDAWAR. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc., 1960. 128 pp., notes. $3.00. 
Reviewed by F. P. Tureme, University of Washington 


This short book is both a basic text in human biology and an up-to-date evaluation 
of the eugenic capacity of man. The author effectively tackles the age-old yet still 
fundamental issues involved in any eugenics proposal and in so doing uses the most 
advanced concepts of population genetics and general biology. The result is a group of 
essays which combine to form a basic text in human biology. 

If the human species is to be improved we must know something of how human 
evolution may proceed and what controlling factors are involved in predicting change. 
Human fitness for a changing environment requires the evaluation of modern medicine, 
of urbanization, and of other social factors as they act on our genetic status. While we 
are aware of over a century of concern over how eugenic effects can be achieved, the 
understanding of what may lie ahead is now becoming clear. The present vision of the 
future is that the day will come when the genetic status of the living individual, and 
therefore of the population, will be subject to direct manipulation. This vision is a 
direct result of truly exciting recent and predictable future developments in biology. 

This book, which is actually the recorded lectures given by the author over the 
British Broadcasting Company network in 1959, certainly deserved to be printed; 
the autor is a master with words and an authority on his subject. Medawar, who with 
F. M. Burnet was awarded the 1960 Nobel Prize in biology, is also the author of The 
Uniqueness of the Individual. He is, as these writings show, a scientist who is willing 
to leave the security of his laboratory to address himself to basic questions, even though 
an element of speculation about them is required. The old dictum “‘Keep you pen dry 
until you know the facts” is not breached in his case, but he does go beyond the facts 
to show the processes we must use if we are to speculate about what man might be- 
come. His approach is one which is both humane and rigorous, and it can be respected 
by social and biological scientists alike. 

The book contains six chapters headed as follows: The Fallibility of Prediction, 
The Meaning of Fitness, The Limits of Improvement, The Genetic System of Man, 
Intelligence and Fertility, and The Future of Man. To augment the broadcast lectures, 
Medawar has added 24 pages of notes which serve to document, qualify, and amplify 
the text. Even though with the added notes it remains a short book, the text still 
covers and interrelates eugenics, relative intelligence, race and individual differences, 
human fitness, and the adaptiveness of the species. The author manages to articulate 
this array of topics by using the basic blueprint of modern genetics and experimental 
biology. 

Though the over-all result is a delightful book, it is disappointly short of what the 
author obviously could and might have made it. But this comment is not intended to 
detract from the book’s importance. It stands as a major contribution and sets the 
framework for evaluating the feasibility of a eugenic scheme designed to exploit man’s 
chance for controlling his evolution. Certainly when one reckons with the fact that every 
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social or political scheme has some biological rationale imbedded in its fabric, such a 
discussion takes on broad meaning. Much too often assumptions of this sort involve 
not just a miscalculation of what constitutes human nature but also a misunderstand- 
ing of what limits the grand chance of evolution. Now, with the spiritual descendants of 
Galton largely a vanishing band, but with their ideals and hopes just as real as ever, 
a new look at man and his evolutionary nature and future by an eminent human 
biologist is both welcome and highly important. 


Races of Mankind: Their Origin and Migration. CALVIN KEPHART. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1960. xiv, 566 pp., 2 charts, footnotes, index, 2 maps. $6.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH, Yale University 


This volume is another one in the series of strange and wonderful publications by 
the Philosophical Library. It is not worth the serious consideration of anthropologists 
unless they are writing about peculiar obsessions and fallacies which have affected 
mankind. If this book warrants serious consideration by anyone, it surely deserves 
consideration by scholars such as Martin Gardner whose splendid Fads and Fallacies 
in the Name of Science discussed some of the wilder publications in anthropology. It 
is neither so well written nor so fantastic that it will receive more than a footnote in 
future histories of works like the marvelous books written by Ignatius Donnelly, 
such as Aflantis, or the fascinating theosophical work by W. Scott-Elliott, The Story 
of Atlantis, a discussion of the sub-race of the Rmoahal of Lemuria. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Kephart’s book possesses no outstanding fantastic hypothesis which deserves the 
notoriety which these others have achieved. 


OTHER 


Philosophical Anthropology and Practical Politics. F. S. C. Norturop. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1960. x, 383 pp., index, references. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Etuet M. ALBERT, University of California, Berkeley 


Primarily political theory and philosophy, Professor Northrop’s latest book is 
relevant to anthropology both because it assigns a critical role to the study of cultural 
philosophies featured in the title and because it contains, in effect though not in name, 
i theory of culture change and a conception of applied anthropology. Viewed from 
the unique perspective of Professor Northrop’s theory, the relevant anthropological 
concepts assume new and problematic forms. 

The central concern of the book, stated in the introductory chapter, “A New 
Approach to Politics,” is the failure of democracy in Western and non-Western na- 
tions and the urgent need for a corrective. The failure is diagnosed as the result of 
impracticality in politics. To become practical, Professor Northrop argues, politics 
must utilize the contents and methods of the natural and social sciences. A carefully 
reasoned and abundantly illustrated argument establishes the refreshing and novel 
notion that it is the politicians and not the theorists who are impractical. As a dem- 
onstration of the way in which the sciences can be used to good practical effect, the 
book “describes several important recent discoveries in different natural and social 
sciences, submits the concepts of each to a careful epistemological analysis, thereby 
arriving at an empirically verifiable theory of what a human being is and what groups 
ot human beings called nations are [Part One: Political Methods and Their Basis], 
and then applies this theory and the political methods which it prescribes to the de- 
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scription and suggested solution of some major political problems of today’s world 
[Part Two: Some Applications]” (Preface p. v). The third and concluding section of the 
reaffirms the ideals of free- 


book, ‘The Meaning and Methods of Any Free People, 


dom and equality for all mankind. 

Although the preface and introductory chapter present the logical ground plan 
of the theory and its policy implications clearly, cogently, and persuasively, the 
development in the body of the book is problematic in several respects. The general 
proposals for wider use of anthropological information in planning technological and 
political change in non-Western nations undergo sometimes radical transformations 
of meaning when spelled out in detail. The cleavage between the anthropological 
point of view and Professor Northrop’s approach becomes increasingly apparent as the 
theory unfolds. Few of us can follow Professor Northrop through the whole range of his 
formidable learning in law, history of philosophy, mathematical logic, epistemology, 
and neurophysiology. Almost every chapter draws on one or more of these specialties. 
Most of Part One and much of Part Two will in all likelihood be lost on nonspecialists. 
For example, the epistemological theory (Chapters 3 and 4) is so presented that even 
those well versed in the jargon of philosophical theories of knowledge.may be depend- 
ent for understanding the theory on the occasional restatements in the clear and often 
inspired prose of which Professor Northrop shows himself master in other parts of the 
book. Criticisms of political personalities and policies, no doubt intended to illustrate 
the theory, are sometimes more distracting than instructive. The impressive logical 
structure of the theory as a whole is obscured somewhat by the arrangement of the 
chapters, and the book’s organization suffers from insufficient editing of the eight 
chapters, out of a total nineteen, that wholly or largely reproduce papers published 


between 


1951 and 1959. 


The six chapters of Part One that describe the philosophical and scientific founda- 
tions of practical politics are in effect an exposition of the theory and methods of 
philosophical anthropology as conceived by Professor Northrop, viz., the philosophical 
analysis of the beliefs, values, and customs distinctive of each nation. To construct the 
deductive system on which his theory of practical politics is based, he proposes a 


theory of knowledge (Chapters 3-4) with a universal basis in biology, 


specifically 


neurophysiology (McCulloch and Pitts) and cybernetics (Rosenblueth, Wiener and 
Bigelow). The epistemology is, in turn, the foundation of the ideal scientific methods 
of description and evaluation appropriate for philosophical anthropology and practical 


politics (Chapters 6-7). The epistemology is set forth in great detail, but Professor 
Northrop states that mastery of it is not a precondition of effective research in philo- 


sophical anthropology or of its application. The sociology of law (Ehrlich, Maine, 


Hoebel) supplies the rationale for applying philosophical anthropology: change from 
tribalism, or ‘‘medievalism,” to modern democracy and technology can be effected only 


by popular consent, and popular response to political decisions is determined not by 


formal, positive law but rather by “‘living”’ law, i.e., the cultural philosophy. Clyde 
Kluckhohn’s description of the philosophy of the Navaho Indians is cited as evidence 
both for the theory that a culture cannot be known unless its philosophy is known and 
for the fact that even the simplest of peoples have a cultural philosophy, albeit in the 
form of ‘‘covert culture” (Chapter 2). A nation is defined as a group of individuals who 
share a common cultural philosophy, no other defining characteristics being needed 


(Chapter 5). 


Those engaged in the study of cultural philosophies within an anthropological 
framework may hesitate to accept Professor Northrop’s view that the cultural philos- 
ophy is the independent variable upon which change in economics, technology, politics, 
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and all else depends. It is one thing to say, as Kluckhohn was quoted as having said, 
that a culture is not fully known unless its philosophy is known; it is quite another 
thing to assert, as Professor Northrop has done, that nothing else need be known for 
theoretical explanation or practical purposes of directing culture change than the cul- 
tural philosophy. Moreover, when “philosophical anthropology”’ is defined to include 
beliefs, values, and customs, it is not distinguishable from the whole of culture. Here 
again, specialists in the study of cultural philosophies will probably prefer a more 
limited definition of their subject matter, to preserve a distinction between culture 
and cultural philosophy. Professor Northrop, honorably engaged in refuting behavior- 
ists and others who deny the reality or causal efficacy of beliefs and values, seems to 
have gone too far in the other direction. An extremist position of “philosophical de- 
terminism” keeps the pendulum swinging between the “all” and “‘nothing” alterna- 
tives and closes prematurely the critical anthropological question, to what extent and 
in what ways are beliefs and values related to other cultural phenomena? Considera- 
tion of the theory, methods, and definition proposed by Professor Northrop suggests 
the desirability of distinguishing philosophical anthropology—the philosophical analysis 
and interpretation of anthropological data—from ethno philosophy—the anthropological 
analysis and interpretation of philosophical data. 

The descriptive method of philosophical anthropology outlined in Chapter 6 is in 
essence the general method of science, suitable for any inquiry. The sophisticated for- 
mulation of scientific method is accompanied ly an illuminating analysis of persistent 
errors respecting the meaning of scientific objectivity and the importance of theory in 
scientific research. Committed to the deductive method and preoccupied with the wide 
veep of theory and method, Professor Northrop explicitly disavows concern with the 


specific methods and techniques whereby anthropologists obtain and interpret their 


data. He nonetheless pin-points some of the acute problems of ethnophilosophy, e.g., 
“operational definitions for testing whether one’s descriptive method has designated 
the correct postulate set in describing any particular nature and culture are yet to be 
developed by cultural anthropologists” (p. 89). Further, oriented primarily to the 
problems of applied philosophical anthropology, he sees no immediate need for improv- 
ing present methods: even approximations and impressions of cultural philosophies, 
Professor Northrop says, suffice to redirect into more practical channels the policy 
decisions that must be made to effect peaceful order. 

In the “evaluative method” of philosphical anthropology (Chapter 7) that closes 
Part One, we have the pivotal point from theory to policy. The universal biological 
basis of epistemology and descriptive-scientific method is extended to evaluation: 
philosophical anthropology, Professor Northrop claims, contains the basis of univer- 
sally acceptable value judgments. With a universal, transcultural ‘‘cognitive method 
for evaluating in a sense which can be confirmed by anyone anywhere” (p. 104, italics in 
original), philosophical anthropology not only can describe beliefs and values but can 
also evaluate policy and thereby direct change. Professor Northrop thus takes his 
stand on one of the perennial disputes in Western cultural philosophy on the side of 
those who affirm the possibility of deriving values from facts, ethics and policy from 
science. The logical and philosophical issues involved in the passage from description to 
evaluation cannot be treated here. It should be sufficient to indicate that the passage 
is fraught with logical perils. Another matter worthy of more attention than can be 
given it here is the role of universals in anthropology or in ethics. While the quest for 
human universals is probably a needed antidote to the excesses of relativism, it is far 

om clear what the inventory of universals is and what significance, scientific or 
ethical, can reasonably be attached to the fact that certain uniformities appear in the 
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over-all view of human variability. From the point of view of anthropology, perhaps 
the most serious question raised by Professor Northrop’s proposals is, simply, can 
anthropology deliver the data required by the theory? At this point in the development 
of anthropology, no assurances can be given that research will bear out the assumption 
that in every culture there are the seeds of democracy and the interest in abstract 
thinking upon which the success of the theory absolutely depends. 

Flattering though it must be to anthropology to be assigned so important a role in 
the betterment of the state of the world, sobering second thoughts are certain to flood 
in upon the anthropological reader as he follows Professor Northrop through the ap- 
plications of the theory to the case studies. The nine chapters of Part Two are devoted 
to analysis of the frequent failures and rare successes of democracy in many nations. 
Events in Uruguay (the only success story reported), India, Ceylon, the Soviet Union, 
Communist China, United States foreign policy, and, in passing, Africa and the Near 
East, are scrutinized for the causes of failure, not only in democratization but also in 
technological change. As one would expect of Professor Northrop, the case studies con- 
tain a wealth of historical and philosophical detail and numerous insights into various 
aspects of culture and culture change. What comes as a surprise is the method proposed 
to remedy the situation. The only cultural philosophy consistent with modern tech- 
nology and egalitarian democracy, Professor Northrop insists, is that of the modern 
scientific West. It is impossible to change tribal and medieval societies into tech- 
nological democracies except by replacing their old philosophies with the modern 
Western scientific one. If philosophical anthropology is to do what Professor Northrop 
wants it to do, the more successful it is, the sooner will it disappear. Western and 
non-Western leaders are charged with the responsibility of learning philosophical 
anthropology—from anthropologists with the appropriate philosophical training—in 
order to educate as quickly and completely as possible the peoples of the non-Western 
world in the scientific and democratic world view of the West. It is for this that the 
cultural universals are indispensable—the theory postulates that one can change old 
ways only if the seeds of the new are already present; and this is the practical meaning 
of the philosophical determinism proposed as part of the theory of philosophical 
anthropology. 

As evidence of the need to change the philosophies of the non-Western peoples of 
the world to that of the scientific West, Professor Northrop cites cases of the “cor- 
ruption”’ of items borrowed from the West—of machines left to rust as soon as Western 
engineers turn their backs, of democracies that quickly become family monopolies or 
military dictatorships, of case after case of “vulgar mediocrity if not downright bar- 
barism”’ wherever “natives” have been allowed to have Western instruments without 
benefit of Western ways of thought that are the necessary background for the correct 
use of these instruments, economic or political. The vocabulary and point of view in 
evidence throughout the nine chapters of Part Two reveal unmistakably and not a 
little painfully the difference between using anthropological concepts or data and hav- 
ing “the anthropological point of view.” The literature of applied anthropology and 
descriptions of culture change are replete with the same kind of facts reported by 
Professor Northrop. The contrast in interpretation is striking. It seems more the 
consequence of different philosophical frameworks than of different scientific theories. 
Discounting the effect of terminology not likely to be congenial to contemporary 
anthropologists, we see more clearly for the contrast, the effect on anthropological 
theory and reporting of a commitment to a relativistic, sympathetic view of non- 


Western cultures. 
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Further, Professor Northrop has only drawn out to its logical conclusion an assump- 
tion not uncommonly made about culture patterns. Where the holistic approach defines 
a culture pattern as cast in a solid block, breakable but not divisible into autonomous 
units, it would seem to require replacing the cultural philosophy when there are changes 
in other parts of the pattern. The massive replacement of one culture by another is 
not only incompatible with current philosophical commitments in anthropology, but 
it is also theoretically and factually improbable in the light of what is known about 
culture change. But if we reject the notion that all non-Western cultures must assume 
the Western philosophy if they want Western technology and democracy, we must 
reject the underlying assumptions as well. For some of us at least, Professor Northrop’s 
treatment of the subject will send us scrambling for answers to the questions, what 
conception of the relation of beliefs and values to the rest of culture is consistent with 
the facts of culture change? And, more generally, how should culture pattern be defined 
so that the concept is compatible with the facts and theory of culture change? 

Since by definition, change is a process that occurs through time, it will perhaps 
illuminate anthropological inquiry—tied as it usually is to nonliterate societies whose 
past is obscure and whose future is uncertain—to follow Professor Northrop’s example 
and examine as a matter of course the intellectual and political histories of the great 
civilizations as cultures. Viewed anthropologically, the history of the great civilizations 
isa history of constant culture borrowing and change. If Professor Northrop has chosen 
to set aside the fact that the Western scientific tradition he so much values is the 
product of a hodge-podge of elements from many cultures, the anthropological litera- 
ture has tended to be so preoccupied with disorganization as a consequence of change 
that it has paid insufficient attention to the many creative syntheses in the record. 
Although techniques of change now in use in various parts of the world make it advis- 
able to suspend judgment as to the possibility of the massive replacement of one culture 
by another, the available data argue against Professor Northrop’s recommendations. 
There is little basis in fact for a theory of culture change that requires changing the 
culture to fit innovation—this is like cutting the hole in the shirt large enough to fit 
the patch. Rather, what has been usual is changing the innovation to fit the culture 
pattern, and the process results not only in temporary or permanent disorganization 
but also in the creative syntheses that make history. 

Professor Northrop indeed proposes a synthesis of Western scientific values and 
non-Western esthetic values to create a universal philosophy acceptable to all peoples. 
Granted that non-Western peoples can profit from Western technology and Western 
culture from an infusion of esthetic appreciation, the sharp division of labor between 
the scientific West and the esthetic non-Western world is not supported by the anthro- 
pological literature. Moreover, such a synthesis may not make the most satisfactory use 
o! the world’s philosophical resources. The belief that a single philosophy for all man- 
kind is possible and is necessary if there is to be peace is in itself a culture-bound though 
very ancient part of the Western philosophical tradition of utopian religion and politics. 
In other and no less great traditions, philosophical pluralism is regarded as normal and 
as compatible with peaceful coexistence. The potentialities of philosophical pluralism 
have been rejected by Professor Northrop in his search for a solution to the admittedly 
terriiying threats to peace and order in the contemporary world. Rather, cultural 
pluralism engenders a conflict that has been implicit in the development of the theory 
oi philosophical anthropology and the interpretation of its policy implications. In 
Part Three, “The Meaning and Methods of Free People... ,” Professor Northrop 
contronts the conflict between his recommendation that Western philosophy must be 
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universalized and his frequent affirmations throughout the book of cultural pluralism, 
ie., respect for all cultures. The attempted resolution is by way of reasserting the 
universality of the desire for freedom and equality. Westernization will then fulfill 
existing though as yet covert values in the non-Western world, and it will therefore 
not violate cultural integrity. 

Because his book is so rigorously logical and so intellectually honest, Professor 
Northrop has succeeded in making abundantly clear some of the real confusions and 
conflicts in the relations of the Western and non-Western world, as much in anthro- 
pology as in politics. The conflict between cultural pluralism or relativism and the 
necessity to be identified with one’s own culture is becoming increasingly apparent in 
anthropology; the problems of applied anthropology are forcing attention to the over- 
compensatory character of relativism as an antidote to ethnocentrism; and the im- 
balances in anthropological thinking consequent upon insufficiently acknowledged 
philosophical commitments have barely begun to be redressed. Although we cannot 
agree with much of what Professor Northrop has said or with his particular way of 
saving it, we cannot but be grateful for the many positive insights he offers and for 
the salutary effect of his logic on future thinking about cultural philosophies, in theory 
or in application in political and economic programs of change. 


Outline History of the Glen Canyon Region 1776-1922. C. GREGORY CRAMPTON. (An- 
thropological Papers No. 42.) (Glen Canyon Series No. 9.) Salt Lake City: Univer- 
sity of Utah Press, 1959. xviii, 137 pp., bibliography, 50 figures. $3.25. 

Reviewed by Tuomas H. Korn er, Columbia University 


This publication, the ninth to date in the Glen Canyon series, should prove to be 
of greater interest to local historians than to anthropologists or archeologists in gen- 
eral. As a part of the over-all scheme to present the total culture-historical development 
of the Colorado River area to be flooded by the Glen Canyon Dam, however, it has 
a place. 

The main body of the report is a summary of human activities in the area during a 
period—1776 to 1922—which is somewhat lacking in such activity. For the first three- 
quarters of this time the canyon was undisturbed except for occasional Spanish ex- 
ploring or trading parties and the surveys of the United States Government. The most 
active period in the recent history of the canyon was touched off by the discovery of 
gold in 1883. At the peak of this phase as many as 1,000 men may have been mining and 
prospecting in the area, but the recovery of gold in profitable amounts proved imprac- 
tical and operations ceased soon after the turn of the century. Attempts were also made 
to develop the other mineral resources of the region but they, too, proved unsuccessful. 
The last sections of the report deal with the recent attempts at land reclamation and 
the efforts to develop the recreational resources of the area. 

One hundred and eighteen sites—ranging from names scratched on cliff walls to 
abandoned cabins and mining machinery—have been listed and mapped but not de- 
scribed in any detail. In the final report, however, an estimated 250 to 300 sites will 
receive more detailed treatment. 

The report is accompanied by a series of excellent photographs and a very com- 
prehensive bibliography. Unfortunately the treatment of the region in terms of activi- 
ties such as government exploration, gold mining, and recreation is somewhat un- 
satisfactory. These divisions which often overlap and are intermittent fail to give the 
reader any sense of continuity for the history of the area. 
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‘aponda-Walker, André and Roger Sillans. Les plantes utiles du Gabon: essai d’ inventaire et de 
concordance des noms vernaculaires et scientifiques des plantes spontanées et introduites descrip 
lion des espcces, propriétés utilisations économiques, ethnographiques et artistiques. With the 
scientific collaboration of the Section des Recherches Forestitres du Gabon. Preface by 

Jean-L. Trochain. (Encyclopédie Biologique LVI.) Paris: Editions Paul Lechevalier, 1961. 
x, 614 pp., bibliography, 152 figures, frontispiece, line drawings, indices, 1 map, 53 planches. 
250,00 NF. 

Rapoport, Robert N. Community as doctor: new perspectives on a therapeutic community. With the 
collaboration of Rhona Rapoport and Irving Rosow. Introduction by Maxwell Jones. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1960. x, 325 pp., 2 appendices, 15 figures, index, 
chapter notes and references, 52 tables. $9.75. 

! of the Committee on special multi-purpose tribal blocks. New Delhi: Ministry of Home 

\ffairs, 1960. iv, 453 pp., 5 appendices, index. Rs. 7.25 or 11s. 6d. 
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Shibutani, Tamotsu. Society and personality: an interactionist approach to social psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. x, 630 pp., appendix, index, chapter 
references. $7.95. 

Soviet psychology: a symposium. With a foreword by Ralph B. Winn. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. 109 pp., chapter notes. $3.75. 

Sturtevant, E. H. Linguistic change: an introduction to the historical study of language. With a new 
introduction by Eric P. Hamp. (A Phoenix Book.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1961. (Originally published by the University of Chicago in 1917.) xviii, 185 pp., index. $1.35. 

Swanson, Earl H., Jr., Donald R. Tuohy, and Alan L. Bryan. Archaeological explorations in central 
and south Idaho-—1958: I—types and distributions of site features and stone tools. (Occasional 
Papers of the Idaho State College Museum, Number 2, edited by Earl H. Swanson, Jr. and 
Kathleen Isaac.) Pocatello: Idaho State College Museum, 1959. 104 pp., figures. $1.00. 

Theodorson, George A. (Ed.) Studies in human ecology. Elmsford, New York: Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1961. xiii, 626 pp., bibliography, diagrams, figures, footnotes, index, maps, tables. 
$8.50. 

Tinbergen, Niko. The herring gull’s world: a study of social behavior of birds. Foreword by Konrad 
Lorenz. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1961. (Revised edition) xvi, 255 pp., bibliography, 
58 figures, frontispiece, index, 51 photographs. $5.00. 

Tumin, Melvin M. Social class and social change in Puerto Rico. With Arnold S. Feldman. (A 
Social Science Research Center Study, College of Social Sciences, University of Puerto Rico.) 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1961. xxvi, 549 pp., 3 appendices, 
indices, 320 tables. $10.00. 

Vidyarthi, L. P. (Ed.) Indian anthropology in action. Ranchi, Bihar, India: Ranchi University, 
1960. vi, 144 pp., chapter notes and references. n.p. 

Vreede-de Stuers, Cora. The Indonesian woman: Struggles and achievements. The Hague: Mouton 
and Co., 1960. Preface by Jacques Berque. 204 pp., 8 appendices, bibliography, biographical 
notices, footnotes, index, 4 maps, 24 plates. n.p. 

Wauchope, Robert. Ten years of Middle American archaeology: annotated bibliography and news 
summary. 1948-1957. (Preprinted from Publication 28, pp. 1-106.) New Orleans: Middle 
American Research Institute, Tulane University, 1961. 106 pp., index, key to abbreviations. 
n.p. 

Woodbury, Richard B. Prehistoric agriculture at Point of Pines, Arizona. (Memoirs of the Society 
for American Archaeology No. 17, Raymond H. Thompson, editor.) (Issued as American 
Antiquity, Vol. 26, Number 3, Part 2.) Salt Lake City: Society for American Archaeology, 
University of Utah Press, 1961. xiii, 48 pp., 16 figures, references, 4 tables. $1.50. 

Young, Paul Thomas. Motivation and emotion: a survey of the determinants of human and animal 
activity. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961. xxiv, 648 pp., 87 figures, index, ques- 

tions and exercises, reading suggestions, references & tables. $10.75. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 
OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


THE DAWN OF AFRICAN HISTORY 
By ROLAND OLIVER. This concise survey of the colorful early history 


of Africa contains thirteen brisk accounts by thirteen authorities, which 
trace the broad outlines of early history for as many major areas, and a 
fourteenth chapter which draws its predecessors together in a truly 
sweeping panorama of general trends. 13 maps; 8 plates. $1.70 


WHITE MAN 


By GUSTAV JAHODA. This report on African attitudes towards white 
men is the result of the author’s study of the psychological aspects of 
African social and cultural change while a faculty member at University 


College of the Gold Coast in 1952. $3.40 


AN AFRICAN ARISTOCRACY 


Rank Among the Swazi (A reissue) 


sy HILDA KUPER. First published in 1947 and out of print since 1952, 
this work is now reissued with a new preface summarizing recent trends. 
This picture of social organization in Swaziland is of continuing interest, 
since the “winds of change” have blown gently in the area, and Swazi 
traditional loyalties have maintained their strength. 8 halftones; map. 


$5.60 


NINE DAYAK NIGHTS 
sy W. R. GEDDES. A sympathetic picture of the Dayaks of Borneo, 


known for their savagery. The author came to know and love them in 


the course of the two years he spent living in their midst. An Oxford 
Paperback (Ox 36) $1.85 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, New York 16 
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NEW AND RECENT 
DORSEY PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Approaches to Culture and Personality 
Edited by Francis L. K. Hsu, Northwestern University 


Here is a comprehensive, systematic, and readable text which presents the well estab- 
lished facts and principles as well as exploring the unbeaten paths of culture and 
personality. Professor Hsu and thirteen top scholars have combined their efforts in 
this book to provide the best integrated and most up-to-date text now available for 
courses in culture and personality. 530 pages 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH 


Field Relations and Techniques 


Edited by Richard N. Adams, Michigan State University, and 
Jack J. Preiss, Duke University 


Published for the Society for Applied Anthropology 


The selected readings in this volume analyze research problems encountered by field 
researchers and the methods used to solve these problems. There are thirty-two sepa- 
rate contributions, covering 1) researcher relations with respondents, and 2) specific 
techniques employed in various settings. Emphasis is on the actual process of research. 

456 pages 


UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZATIONAL BEHAVIOR 
By Chris Argyris, Yale University 


This text may be used in a variety of courses in the social science area since it deals 
with diagnostic procedures designed to understand organizational behavior. A detailed 
discussion of the theory and the empirical methods developed to study complex social 
organizations is provided. Concrete examples are used to enhance student understand- 
ing of the ideas presented. 179 pages 


Published in 
THE DORSEY PRESS SERIES IN ANTHROFOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


Consulting Editors: William Foote Whyte, Cornell University 
Peter H. Rossi, University of Chicago 


Write for Examination Copies 


THE DORSEY PRESS, INC. 


HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 
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PEASANTS IN THE PACIFIC 
A Study of Fiji Indian Rural Society 


By Adrian C. Mayer. A report in detail, based on the author’s field 
work, of the social, economic, and religious adaptations to an alien 
society by the Indian population of the Fiji Islands. 32 photographs, 
maps. $6.00 


ISHI IN TWO WORLDS 


A Biography of the Last Wild Indian in North America 


By Theodora Kroeber. Foreword by Lewis Gannett. Ishi was a 
Stone Age man who stumbled into the twentieth century in 1911 
when he wandered, naked, weaponless, and starving, into a slaughter 
house near Oroville, California. The story of how this Yahi Indian 
adapted to society- is one of the most colorful in modern anthro- 


pology. 61 illustrations, 5 maps. 


MATRILINEAL KINSHIP 


Edited by David M. Schneider and Kathleen Gough. An examina- 
tion of the character and internal variations of matrilineal societies 
in terms of modern socio-anthropological theories. It describes nine 
systems, giving distinctive characteristics of each group. $11.75 


at your bookseller 


$5.95 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS e BERKELEY 4 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 
A quarterly review published by Unesco, the United Nations 


Just issued: Recent Research on Racial Relations in Africa, Asia, Latin America 


Part I: The North of Africa, by Jacques Berque (Collége de France) 


Part II: The World of the Social Sciences. Current Studies and Research Centers 


Annual subscription $6.50 THIS ISSUE $2.00 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 


Volume XIII, Number 2, 1961 


Africa South of the Sahara, by Michael Banton (University of Edin- 
burgh) 

Southern Rhodesia, by C. Frantz (Portland State College, U.S.A.) 

South Africa, by Monica Wilson (University of Capetown) 

South-east Asia, with special reference to the Chinese, by Maurice Freed- 
man and William E. Willmott (London School of Economics and 
Political Science) 

Latin America, by Juan Comas (Instituto de Historia, Mexico City) 


(72 pages); Reviews of Documents and Books (37 pages); News 
and Announcements (17 pages). 


ORDER FROM: UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. 
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AFRICA: Its People and Their Culture History 
By GEORGE P. MURDOCK, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75. 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments of 
African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indigenous 
cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major movements of 
peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the first appearance of 


Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 

By EGON BERGEL, Springfield College. Available in January, 1962. 
A junior-senior level text in social stratification. From a historical orientation, the author 
takes a world-view of social stratification giving attention to a wide variety of non-American 
subjects. Equal consideration is given to theoretica] analysis and empirical research. Lively 


and interesting. 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION 
Edited by STUART PIGGOTT, University of Edinburgh. 500 pages, $23.50 (In- 
troductory price). 
This is one of the most beautiful books ever published. Fourteen internationally famous 
archaeologists have collaborated to survey the human cultures that developed during the first 
half-million years of man. Accompanying their narrative are near 1,000 magnificent illustrations 
photographs, drawings, and paintings—both in black and white and in color. An extraordi- 


nary book, it is both scholarly and lavish. 


TOWARD A SCIENCE OF MANKIND 

By LAURA THOMPSON, Pennsylvania State University. 276 pages, $5.95. 
This book, by a highly respected anthropologist, describes the present status of theoretical 
development in cultural anthropology and attempts to develop an organismic-type working 
hypothesis, on the basis of empirical field research in many parts of the world, which will 
unite cultural and physical anthropology with biology, ecology, the social sciences, and the 


psychological disciplines toward a new, multi-discipline science of mankind. 


Hill Book Company, inc. COPIES ON 
330 West 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. APPROVAL 
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CG O W A SURVEYS AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


THE COUNCIL FOR OLD WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY (COWA) is now publishing Series II 
of COWA Surveys and Bibliograpmes. This comprises 22 area reports on Old World archaeology 
from the Palaeolithic to late historic times. Each report consists of a survey of recent archaeological 
ictivities in the area and an annotated bibliography. A complete series contains over 200,000 
words of survey material and over 4000 annotated bibliographic items prepared by a distinguished 
corps of area editors with the aid of about 150 correspondents. 


Annual subscription price of $7.50 pays for 11 areas (one-half of a series), mailed out several 
reas at a time as they are published. Single area: $1.00. Series I, 1958 and 1959, remains $4.00 
for each year. For the complete Series II, subscriptions must begin with 1960. 


Series 1 COWA Surveys and Bibliographics for 
1958: British Isles, Central Europe, Eastern Mediterranean, European Russia, Northwest Africa, 
West Africa, Western Asia, Southern Asia, Northern Asia, Indonesia, Pacific Islands, 


1959: Scandinavia, Western Europe, Western Mediterranean, Balkans, Northeast Africa, 
Equatorial Africa, South Africa, East Africa, Far East, Southeast Asia, Australia. 


Series II COWA Surveys and Bibliographies for 
1960: Same as 1958. 


1961: Same as 1959. 


Council for Old World Archaeology 
11 Divinity Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass., U.S.A. 


PERILS OF THE SOUL 


THE WORLD VIEW OF A TZOTZIL INDIAN 
By C. Guiteras-Holmes 


A first-hand account of the society, customs, institutions, and beliefs of the 
Pedranos of San Pedro Chenalhéd—one of the many Tzotzil-speaking Indian 
groups inhabiting Mexico’s southernmost state of Chiapas in the rugged 
countryside of the highlands. To the Pedranos, myths are real; and the author 
tells us how their terror-haunted lives are spent placating the forces of evil 
they imagine surround them. She conveys an understanding and appreciation 
of the Tzotzil world view, and of the way in which the Pedranos handle their 
problems—both real and supernatural. $6.75 


Coming in January, 1962 


CULTURE AND BEHAVIOR 


The collected essays of Clyde Kluckhohn, one of America’s most creative 
anthropologists. Most of this material has been unavailable in book form 
until now, $6.75 


THE FREE PRESS OF GLENCOE, Inc. 
\ DIVISION OF THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
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from RANDOM 


CULTURES AND SOCIETIES OF AFRICA 


Edited, with introductions, by SIMON and PHOEBE OTTENBERG 
University of Washington 


The first systematic collection of writings on Africa, an indispensable introduction 
to Africa and to the range and variety of its cultural forms. ‘ ‘By far the best reader 
for use in courses on peoples of Africa.”—Alvin W. Wolfe, Lafayette College 

1959; 614 pages; $7.50 text 


1, PEOPLE AND ENVIRONMENT 


L. Fourie, The Bushmen of South West Africa 
Audrey I. Richards, The Bemba—Their Country 
and Diet 

Ralph Linton, Rice, A Malagas> Tradition 
Daryll Forde, The Cultural Map of West Africa: 
Successive Adaptations to Tropical Forests and 
Grasslands 

Derrick J. Stenning, Transhumance, Mregratory 
Drift, Migration: Patterns of Pastoral Fulani 
Nomadism 


IV. VALUES, RELIGION, AND AESTHETICS 


Godfrey Wilson, An African Morality 

Marcel Griaule, The Notion of Person among the 
Dogon 

E. Colson, Ancestral Spirits and Social Structure 
among the Plateau Tonza 

E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sacrificial Role of Cattle 
among the Nuer 

S. F. Nadel, Witchcraft in Four African Societies: 
An Essay in Comparison 


Colin M. Turnbull, Instiation among the Bambuti 
Pygmies of the Central lturi 

M. J. Herskovits, Negro Folklore 

William Fage, The Study of African Art 


Il. SOCIAL GROUPINGS 


rh er Fortes, The Structure of Unilineal Descen 


H. Jie Marriage 

K. Little, The Role of the Secret Society in Cul- 
ation 

G. W. Huntingford, Nandi Age-Sets 

Monica Wilson, Nyak:usa Age-Villages 

og Douglas, The Pattern of Residence among 
the 

William Bascom, Urbaniza:ion among the Yoruba 


V. CULTURE CONTACT AND CHANGE 


Joseph H. Greenberg, Some Aspects of Negro- 
Mohammedan Culture Contact among the Hausa 
I. Schapera, Christianity and the Tswana 
Lloyd Fallers, The Predicament of the Modern 
African Chief: An Instance from Uganda 


Ill, AUTHORITY, LEADERSHIP, AND LAW Daniel F. McCall, Dynamics of Urban:zation ia 


David Tait, The Political System of Konkomba Africa 
ilda Kuper, The Uniform of Color in Swaziland 


S. Rattray, The Ashanti Constitution : 
J. J. Maquet, The Problem of Tutsi Domination Ellen Hellmann, Native Life in a Johannesburg 
J. A. Barnes, History in a Changing Society Slum Yard 


The first in the new Random House series of Studies in Anthropology, under the 


supervisory editorship of Morton H. Fried and Marvin Harris, both of Columbia 


University. 


CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 
by ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, University of Pennsylvania 
“A landmark in culture and personality writings."—T. W. Maretzk, Univer;it) 
of Hawaii. 


Revised edition 1961 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
by THOMAS R. ADAM, New York University 


RANDOM HOUSE e The College Department @ 501 Madison Ave. @ N. Y. 22 
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SAVINGS + be sent to Ametican As 


ON Association, 1530 P St, N.W., Washington 5, nee : 
Titles on previous lists, but not shown hee, 


Ancient Peoples and Places Series 
Bloch, The Origins of Rome $ 6.50 $ 5.00 
Bosi, The Lapps 6.50 5.00 
Wheeler, Early India and Pakistan 6.50 $.00 by 
Wilson, The Anglo-Saxons 6.50 5.00 ; 
Caillois—Man and the Sacred 4.50 5.50 
Caso—The Aztecs: People of the Sun 795 6.40 
Driver—Indians of North America 10.95 7.50 
Foster—Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanisin Heritage 6.00 4.75 é 
Gearing, Netting & Peattie (Eds.)—A Documentary History 
of the Fox Project (1948-1959) 8.50 6.00 
Geertz—Religion of Java 7.50 3.60 
Heizer & Cook (Ed.)—The Application of Quantitative usd 
Methods in Archaeology 7.50 3.65 hc 
Kroeber, et al.—Anthropology Today 9.00 6.73 te 
Middleton & Tait (Ed.)—Tribes Without Rulers 5.50 440 % 
Murdock (Ed.)—Social Structure in Southeast Asia 5.00 3.73 ‘ 
Pitt-Rivers—The People of the Sierra (paperback) 1.65 1.25 
Redfield—The Little Community and Peasant Society and 
Culture (two volumes in one paperback) 2.25 1.73 
Spicer (Ed.)—Perspectives in American Indian Cultuse 
Change 10.00 7.30 
Tax, et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 3.25 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology 5.00 3.75 
Thomas (Ed.)— ‘fan’s Role in Changing the Face of the 
Earth 12.50 10.00 


Valentine—Masks and Men in a Melanesian Society: The 
Valuku or Tubuan of the Lakalai of New Beitain 
(paperback) 2.75 1.80 


VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


. 18—Hodgen—Change and History 
No. 20—Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 


3.40 
5.00 
No. 22—Sebeok and Ingemann—Studies in Cheremis: ve ¥ 
The Supernatural 
3.75 


No. 25—Bacon—Obok: A Study of Social Structure in Eurasia 
No. 26—Jacobs—Content and Style of an Oral Literature: 
Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales 
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Price 
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Exploring the Ways 
of Mankind 
Water Gotpscumt, University of California at Los Angeles 


“An excellent collection of readings, well chosen and intelligently 
presented. Especially valuable are: (1) organization of the material 
into meaningful groupings; (2) editor’s very brief but relevant in- 
troductory notes and transitional notes; (3) inclusion of substantial 
selections which show how anthropologists use theory and data and 
how these relate to each other; (4) constant juxtaposition of contem- 
porary Western materials to those from primitive cultures.” 
—Dwight B. Heath, Brown University 


1960, 718 pp., $6.50 cloth, $5.50 paper 


Man’s Way 


Water University of California at Los Angeles 


“This is a deceptively simple book. My reaction on first reading was 
. . . there isn’t much which is new or powerful. A second reading 
caused me to revise this judgment sharply. First, I saw that I had 
underestimated the amount of genuine and unobtrusive integration. 
. . Second, the conception or pattern of the book is extremely original. 
This does not strike home at once because of the very excellence of 
the writing.” 


—from a review by Clyde Kluckhohn 
Dec, 1959 American Anthropologist 


1959, 256 pp., $2.90 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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